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Introduction 


It was April, and I was on an excursion with my colleagues in the itinerary 
library of the Intellectual Enlightenment Institute. The destination was the 
beautiful village of Bahador Beig located past the town of Bahar not far from 
the city of Hamadan.The weather was wonderful. The houses in the village were 
traditional adobe buildings with high steps and blue doors and windows. The 
village had a scenic beauty, and my sense of poetry was turning on due to a set 
of features like thatch and mud verandas, hand-made wooden rails, large 
untiled yards, open doors and the kind people who warmly welcomed us to 
their homes. I had just finished writing the book Golestan Yazdahom, and I felt 
having done my literary tasks up. 

I happened to be in the yard of a house with and old sift hanging from a 
wood pole. I decided to take a photo with it, but my phone rang. It was Farzaneh 
Mardi. I sat down under an old walnut tree there in the yard and started talking 
to her. She had a new offer for me. She said, "We have collected Mrs. 
Bagherzadeh’s memories of her husband Bahman Bagheri who was martyred 
in Iran-lraq war. Just agree to compile them in a book, it can be a work of 
fascination. I have not read those memories, but my colleagues speak highly of 
them. That lady is from Khorramshahr, and she is said to be expressive and 
have a rich memory of the war. She was interviewed for twenty hours, and her 
memories were documented by Ms. Davari." 

As soon as I heard of Khorramshahr on the phone, my mind flew to a world 
of dreams in that regard. But I had newly finished my last book, and I had it in 
mind to take a rest for some time. Therefore, I raised an excuse to reject the 
offer. My friend on the phone said, ‘Til send you the memories. Just read them 
for the fun of it. You may like it." 

After the phone call, I started thinking. At the war time, I was a teenager. I 
had a good memory of those days when my relative boys and men and those 
in my neighborhood were expedited to the war front. I could also remember 
the martyrdom of the best young guys that I knew. I never forgot the liberation 
of Khorramshahr as well as the cheers and tears associated with that city. On 
the day of liberation, a large crowd took into the streets and celebrated the 
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occasion with sweets and ices. They put the wipers of their cars on a dance, 
which brought rejoice and ecstasy to the public. These made just a part of my 
happy memories of the war. 

A few days later, the typed interview was on my desk. The cover read "The 
memories of Mrs. Nasrin Bagherzadeh, the widow of the martyred combatant 
Bahman Bagheri." After reading a few pages of the text, I found it incoherent 
and disorganized. To shape the text up, I needed a lot of patience and 
precision, which I lacked at that time. 

A couple of weeks went by. The weather was lovely again. It was June 2015, 
which marked the liberation of Khorramshahr years ago. I also had my birthday 
then and had decided to give myself a happy party by going to a coffee shop, 
taking some tea and a cake in silence, presenting myself a flower and reviewing 
my past in privacy. 

Not long later, Ms. Mardi called me again to ask whether I had read the 
interviews and liked them or not. It was only then that I remembered I had not 
grabbed the text off my desk yet. So, I took it home and began to read. 

The text was not legible enough and thus I could not read it fast. It was about 
Nasrin, a girl from Khorramshahr who lived in an old large house with a big 
family. She had an uncle living in Abadan. He had three sons and three 
daughters. Bahman, one of those sons, was a noisy and naughty boy and liked 
to tease his cousin Nasrin. He sometimes even made her cry. Years later, 
however, he fell in love with her, and they started a happy married life. Nasrin’s 
father had already died when her sister was getting married. 

I began to like the memories, especially the uncle who lived in one of the Oil 
Company houses in Abadan. The narrator, however, had given no detailed 
account of the house. It was in Boardeh, a high-class district in Abadan, just 
like Braim. I had already been to Abadan for a few times and liked those two 
districts so much. There were villa houses dwelt by the high-ranking clerks of 
the Oil Company. A part of the memories was on wedding ceremonies, which I 
liked, but the narrator had failed to include enough details as about the 
customs, preparation tasks, acts of felicity, wedding gowns, and the internal 
design of the wedding yard. I thought I had to ask the narrator about all these 
missing details. 
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Introduction 


It took me a couple of weeks to read the materials a great part of which 
related to the years after the martyrdom and sounded like a heart-to-heart 
talk. It was about mid-July, and I was busy putting final touches on Golestan 
Yazdahom. I was at a limbo whether to accept the job or not. After all, I was not 
from Khorramshahr and knew nothing about the culture, accent, customs and 
ceremonies there. I lived in Hamadan, where blasting cold winters and mild 
summers rule. So, I had no sense of a temperature above forty degrees. All I 
had heard about the weather of Khorramshahr was Khorma pazoon (i.e. date¬ 
ripening heat). How could I depict things in words without having seen them?! 
I could not be limited to that initial text. There were a lot of vague points, and 
the events of the story were too general; I did need complementary interviews 
with Nasrin. Therefore, I had to see her and get familiar with her closely. She 
lived in Tehran. What I had to do next was to determine the features of the 
book and the attractions it could have. Then, I had to resolve my motivation to 
write it anyway. 

I started thinking of Khorramshahr and its sad collapse. There was no 
account of that in the text. I also thought about the liberation of the city on 
which the narrator had spoken but little. For years, I had liked to write about 
that city, but it was a tough job. What made me step back and not take the job 
was the great variety of memories and events as well as the incoherence and 
ambiguity of so many events. I wondered if the narrator would let us interview 
her again or if I had enough time and patience to write a book. To deal with the 
local accents, I had to take many trips to Tehran and get familiar with the 
geographical and climatic conditions of Khorramshahr and Abadan. 

Ms. Mardi urged on signing up a contract and the fulfilment of the job till the 
end of the year, but I disagreed. I was conscious of how meticulously I had to 
do the job. It was impossible to complete a work as heavy as that in a few 
months. Yet, I reviewed the memories once more. I marked the vague points 
and started to write a tentative story with its events and happenings in a 
chronological order. 

I started writing things in my own style, but I broke up half the way. A lot of 
questions arose, but there were no answers to them in the text. I had to talk to 
the narrator in this regard. I got her phone number from Ms. Mardi and called 
her, but she did not know me. She just thought it was Ms. Davari in charge of 
writing the memories and that the work had to be finished then. I explained 
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the duty of an interviewer to her, but she rejected me. Indeed, she deemed me 
as a stranger. At first, for some time, my phone calls were not answered, my 
SMSs remained unread and my appointments were missed in Tehran. This 
situation kept me up in the air. In addition, as my family advised, it seemed to 
be an inconclusive attempt and it was better for me to give it up. 

In March, when the New Year’s holidays came, my family and I travelled to 
the province of Khuzestan on vacation. Mrs. Bagherzadeh was supposed to go 
there too, but she didn’t. So, I went around alone and finally found the place 
where she had lived before; Harischi Street, Milanian Street, Safa Market, the 
fish market and Tahlenji Market. 

When in Khorramshahr, we always went to the river bank at night, bought 
samosas and falafels and sat there to eat. We could sense the fish smell in the 
cool weather and see the beauty of the the Arvand River. However, Jameh 
Mosque and the trace of the war on the walls of the city would remind us of the 
war. We also took a walk on Khorramshahr Bridge and imagined how groups of 
people ran across it to Abadan under bombs. It was then that I felt the 
difference between the old and the new bridges. We haunted between 
Khorramshahr and Abadan for a week as well. It took us no more than half an 
hour from one city to the other, but the southern folk songs on the way made 
the trip memorable for us. We finally got back to Hamadan with a map of 
Khorramshahr, some souvenirs from the Arvand free trade zone and a straw 
basket loaded with spices, pickles and fish. There was again a new round of 
unresponded telephone calls and SMSs. 

I managed to get the phone number of Sajjad, the martyr’s son. As I talked 
to him, I found that his mother was sick and depressed due to remembering 
the past during the early interviews. That was why she evaded more interviews. 
Sajjad helped me know his family and relatives. He gave me the names of the 
grandpas, grandmas, and uncles as well as information on the age, marriage, 
job and the number of children. I organized these data in the form of genealogy 
for the Bagheri and Bagherzadeh families. Then, I posted it on the wall of my 
room next to the map of Khorramshahr. To memorize the information, I 
reviewed that post every day. Also, I was lucky because Sajjad could finally get 
his mom, Mrs. Bagherzadeh, to respond to my phone calls. 
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Introduction 

Taking the advantage of the Internet and the virtual space, I could keep in 
touch with the narrator. Using the information that she gradually gave me, I 
rewrote the memories but with the details at hand this time. 

The next step to take was research on Khorramshahr and Abadan and the 
details of the military operations. Such facts and figures would add to the 
veracity of the work. I also had to refer to the novels on Khuzestan and the war 
as well as the books written by authors from Khuzestan. The latter had contents 
with a local accent and culture flavor and, therefore, helped me to know about 
the folkloric features and the literary figures of Khuzestan. 

My friendship with the narrator began in the second year of the work. I could 
gain a lot of data through voice messages, phone calls and sometimes long 
hours of face-to-face meeting with her in Tehran. These contacts considerably 
added to the previous memories. Though hard, it was done. Whenever I had to 
go to Tehran on a mission, I would manage to see her and ask her my questions. 
We were already close friends and had daily chit-chats. I set it as my priority to 
listen to songs, elegies, tunes and lullabies as well as to read whatever could 
get me familiar with the province. 

In March 2018, on the New Year’s holidays, my family and I travelled to 
Khuzestan for the second time to visit the Faw Peninsula and some other places 
such as Bahmanshir, Ahmadabad Line 1, Piruzabad and Abadan oil tank fields. 
When close to Abadan refinery, I took a deep breath to smell the oil deep down, 
the oil which has made a part of the history of this country. We also walked 
along the streets in Braim and under the lotus trees near Boardeh. Then, we 
went to Annex Club and watched a movie at Naft Cinema. Taking photos in a 
park with Abadan Rayban glasses in the hot midday sun was another 
experience we had. 

In the late summer, I finally completed the writing of the memories, which 
were the product of seventy hours of my communication and twenty hours of 
Ms. Davari’s interview. The completed text was sent to Nasrin Bagherzadeh, and 
she read it. In the next month, I invited her to Hamadan, and she accepted the 
invitation. We had a good time together for several days. It was a good chance 
for me to eliminate the slips from the work. On the last day of her stay there, 
we started to convert the dialogues into different local accents. Her 
cooperation in this case was really amazing. It led to the completion of the first 
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section of the story that covered the memories up to Bahman’s martyrdom. 
When I suggested the title of the book to the narrator, she rejoiced. When I 
announced the end of the job to my family, they had it hard to believe. I was 
thinking of choosing a publisher, but Mrs. Bagherzadeh liked to publish with 
Sureh Mehr Publishing Institute. I agreed. 

Now again, I feel I have done up my tasks. I want to get back to the village of 
Bahador Beig. It must be worth watching in winter snow. I am thinking of those 
years that I painfully spent on writing these memories. I hope the readers will 
enjoy them and get inspired enough to live a life we love, as I did. 

In conclusion, I should express my gratitude to Nasrin and her children 
especially Sajjad and AN Bagheri who I am sure have incurred a lot of suffering 
since childhood. I should also express my apologies for the annoyance and 
inconvenience that I caused by making them remember their past. A word of 
gratitude is also extended to all those that generously helped me write this 
book. In this case, I feel particularly obliged to Farzaneh Mardi, a practitioner 
in "Victory Narration” series, who acquainted me with the Bagheri family, 
Azardokht Davari who had the initial interviews, Khodayar Rezai , a fellow 
combatant of the martyr, who gave me insight on the functions of 
telecommunication forces at war, Masoumeh Ebrahimi Hadjir who typed the 
first draft of the story, Alireza Hajian, the ex-director of the Youth 
Enlightenment Institute, Morteza Sarhangi who set me an example to follow in 
the field of narrating the war events, Iman Attarzadeh, and my husband and 
children who helped me forward with their support and patience. 
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1 

My mother and I have lived peculiarly similar lives. Named Sakineh, she 
had a sad and bitter childhood and incurred a lot of miseries. Her marriage, 
however, was sweet. My father was a crewman on a ship most of the time at 
sea. Whenever back on land, he would work as a supply agent for foreign 
ships that landed in a region known as Haffar Braim^ 

My dad was handsome, good-tempered and educated. He could also 
speak several foreign languages, especially English. Mommy loved him and 
felt proud and happy with him. But this happiness did not last long because 
he died young in an accident. His death made everyone grieved, as my 
husband’s death did. 

Bahman was handsome, good-tempered and educated. I liked him in my 
childhood, but I fell in love with him as I grew to my teens, i married him 
years after, felt happy with him, and followed him everywhere even under 
the bombs at war. This happiness did not last long; he died young almost the 
same as my father. 

Poor my mom! It was perhaps these deaths that made her devote all her 
life to me and my kids. She had already experienced love and had a sense of 
it. She loved her life, her family and father, her husband, and later us. She 
loved her kids as well as mine, but she cared about my kids differently. She 
would, indeed, give us extra love and care. Now that she is dead, I feel a gap 
in my life. The gap is gaping more and more every day. I am homesick of my 
mom and sick of that gap that gorged her deep. Poor her! She was never 
settled for she accompanied me everywhere, from Khorramshahr to Shiraz, 
thereafter from Shiraz to Qom, then to Mahshahr, Tehran, and Abadan. 


1. There were four great streams, or Haffars, in areas around Abadan which 
were not under the Oil Company. One of them was Haffar Braim so called 
because it separated the Braim region from the palm fields. 
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Here I am to write down my memories, but the mom haunts my mind more 
than anyone else. Her absence is also felt more than ever. At times, I thinkjust 
as well she died before so much misery occurred to me. How happy I am that 
she was not alive to see and bear my recent misfortunes. 

At times, I complain to God about my rotten luck, but as I think of my kids, 
I calm down and trust in God. I do believe that He is the one who has written 
my life story. God has plotted things in the lives of my mom and me so well 
that no one could ever do it better. What happened to her in childhood 
makes up the most tragic story I have ever heard. 

2 

My mom was the daughter of Hossein Qoli Khan Zaman Zamani, a well- 
known feudalist in Pars Province. He was brave, stubborn and resistant to 
injustice. Earlier, he was in armed clashes with feudalists. So, on the order 
of Reza Shah, he was arrested and put to the dungeon of Karim Khan Prison 
in Shiraz. No one could hear from him for years. 

In those days, the Second World War was raging. The allied had attacked 
Iran, and the country was beset by famine and diseases. Around the year 
1941, typhus became epidemic in Pars Province. My mom was aged six and 
the eldest child of the family. She lived with her mother and two of her 
younger sisters in the village of Lamerd in Pars. Due to the prevalence of 
typhus, the village residents decided to migrate to an adjacent village. 

My mom sometimes told us the stories of those days, the stories of how 
groups of people fled the disease to other villages with the least provision 
on horses and mules or on foot. Some of them subdued to the disease on 
the way. She had a fresh memory of those who had died while leaning on 
their walking sticks or holding their bundles under the arms. She had seen 
dead bodies thrown off the cliffs and then burned to bar the disease 
contagion. As she narrated, her grandma, namely Hossein Qoli Khan’s 
mother, caught the disease and died sadly before reaching the neighboring 
village. Sakineh helped her mom bury the kind grandmother on the way. The 
people continued going as their learned typhus had reached the other 
villages and taken a toll there too. My mom cried when she said, "I lost my 
youngest sister on the way.” 
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Chapter 1 

-- 

Sakineh and her mom buried the sweet girl of the family. She couldn’t 
bear the loss of her young lovely sister. So, she wept day and night. In 
contrast, her mom was stout enough to resist this grief and bear it with no 
complaint. Things got worse when, near another village, the other sister too 
caught the disease and died after a few days. Then, Sakineh and her mom 
buried the nice little girl in that village. They continued the trip to save their 
own lives, but typhus followed them. The disease infected the mom after a 
few days and readily pinned her down. As she felt the death was coming, she 
held her daughter's little hand and said, "Sakineh, my dear, you are all I have. 
In case I die, don't give up hope. I just go to the heavens to see your sisters. 
You should live a happy life." Then, the mom hugged and pressed Sakineh to 
the chest, kissed her and said, "Oh my dear, you are the apple of my eyes. 
Take care of yourself and hang in there. You should keep alive to take care 
of your dad. Just pluck up and find him. Once you see him, say my hello to 
him and tell him that I loved him and looked forward to his return. I wish you 
and him a happy life together, just like I will be happy with your sisters." 
Then, she called one of the ladies and put my hand in hers, saying, "Please 
do your best about her. Just help her find her father.” 

Then, she leaned against a rock and said, "Pray for me and give me a 
Muslim burial service.” She said her grace, rested her head against the rock, 
gazed at the blue sky, took a sigh, and died. She was buried near that rock 
with grief and respect. Sakineh sat there and cried for hours. Those around 
tried to calm her down, but, in her very childhood, she found how hard it was 
to be alone. She sobbed, "I’d like to stay with my mom.” A lady approached, 
hugged her compassionately, and took her along to a village nearby. The 
village was not stricken with typhus yet, and the people were living a simple 
and peaceful life. Sakineh fell sick in bed there. She was not down with 
typhus but for missing her mother, sisters, grandmother, and home. She 
neither talked to anyone nor ate anything. The villagers did her whatever 
they could. After three months, their attempts worked, and Sakineh was 
cured and back on the feet. She wouldn’t talk to anyone for a long time, as 
if on a silence strike. 

A few years went by. Hossein Qoli Khan was finally released from the 
dungeon. He got on the horse and happily rode from village to village on the 
hope of getting back home. He got off the horse in every place to take a rest 
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or drink water, but he would hear about the death of a dear one. In one of 
those villages, near a rock, the news of his young wife’s death bereaved him. 
In another village, a heap of soil marked the death of his nice daughter. By 
another heap of soil between the two villages, the news of his other sweet 
daughter racked his heart. Every village and road had the story of one of his 
relative’s death. At the last stop of his trip, he learned that no one would be 
waiting for him in Lamerd. This was because typhus had cruelly killed some 
of his folks and pushed away some others. 

Very soon, he started another trip in search for the only survivor of his 
family, his eight-year-old daughter, Sakineh. After a few weeks, he arrived in 
a village where the people had seen Sakineh living there. Due to long 
imprisonment, just a little of his eyesight had remained. He suddenly caught 
the blurred sight of a little girl sitting on the dusty ground. He asked, "Hey 
you girl, do you know my daughter Sakineh? The one who has lost everyone 
in typhus and now waiting for her dad to be freed from the jail?” 

After a long time, Sakineh came to words. She looked up and stammered, 
"I’m Sakineh, Hossein Qoli Khan’s daughter." The father opened his arms, 
asking in wonder, "Are you my daughter, dear?” 

This was how both the father and the daughter cheered after years of 
grief and tears. The war came to its end, and the Russian and British armies 
left Iran. 

Hossein Qoli Khan was released from thejail but exiled to Abadan. Owing 
to his being educated and competent, he was recruited in the Oil Company 
and then put in charge of cargo and oil-carrying barges. He went around 
finding those of his relatives that were still alive. He got married, and, a few 
years later, got Sakineh married to his brother-in-law. Thus, that suffering 
Sakineh turned into the lady of Gholam Hossein Bagheri. 

Her husband was reputed as a good, religion-wise and beneficent man. 
God granted them two daughters after four years. Those girls were not much 
different in age from their uncle. Sakineh was about to deliver her second 
child when her husband fell sick. He was carried to a 50-bed hospital in 
Khorramshahr. The second child was born, but the father did not get better. 
His disease got so severe that his kidneys failed. He died in the hospital 
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-- 

twenty days after the birth of her second daughter. This brought Sakineh 
back to miseries of life. 

Sometime later, two-year-old Forouzan and a-few-month-old Saghar fell 
sick. To make money for living costs and medication, Sakineh had to sell off 
her earrings. Doctor Deyrani, who was somehow in kinship with Sakineh, 
could recognize her. He asked, "Why do you look so disconcerted?" She 
started moaning for the death of her husband and children. At the same 
time, the doctor’s brother, a tall boy around 20, entered the office. He 
overheard Sakineh’s complaints and got deeply impressed. On the order of 
the doctor, Saghar was hospitalized for typhoid. Then, the young handsome 
boy picked Forouzan up and went around with Sakineh to buy milk powder 
and medicine for Saghar. 

The night came, and the doctor and the boy gathered in their father’s 
home. The boy started talking about Sakineh’s loneliness and poverty. Then, 
he announced his big decision. The family approved of the decision and 
praised him for it. A few weeks later, when Saghar was released from the 
hospital. Doctor Deyrani and his family went over to Hossein Qoli Khan’s 
home and proposed to Sakineh. Hossein Qoli Khan accepted the proposal 
on the condition that the new couple would live with him. The doctor’s 
brother and Sakineh finally got married, and the lady in suffering, thus, 
became the lady of my father, Ali Bagheri. 
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I was born in a house on Milanian Street in Khorramshahr in 1966. It was 
three years and nine months after the birth of my sister, Naghmeh. I was 
named Nasrin. Then, Saeed and, shortly after, Hamid were born. Forouzan, 
as my elder sister, and Saghar were 14 and 12 years older than me. When I 
was six, Forouzan got married and left to Shiraz. Together with Saghar, she 
was like a mother to Naghmeh and me, just as we were matrons for our 
younger brothers, Saeed and Hamid. 

As far as I remember, my mom loved my grandpa a lot. He had moved to 
Khorramshahr for the sake of my mom although he was married and had 
three sons and one daughter. He lived a few doors from us, and my mom 
went to see him every day. Those visits were under the pretext of helping her 
step-mother, Bibi, who had gone into depression after her last childbirth. My 
mom used to cook for them, do some routines, and get back home. The 
grandpa mutually loved her. This made my dad buy a house next door to the 
grandpa’s on Harischi Street. 

A few days after we moved to the new house, my dad had some workers 
ruin a part of the wall between our yard and the grandpa’s. Then, a wood 
door with a latch was set there between the two yards. The door was never 
closed, and its latch became a toy for the kids. The grandpa’s house opened 
into the back street, whereas our door was in a blind alley. From the day the 
two yards joined, the back street door was closed for ever and the two 
families used the yard door. 

There were four families living on that blind alley; we at the beginning, 
Mrs. Forouzandeh and Mr. Inanloo in the middle, and Mr. Jalilian at the end. 
Mr. jalilian’s children, Azar and Mohammad, were my playmates. Mrs. 
Forouzandeh was a widow with three sons, Mohammad, Mas’ud, and Mansur. 
Mohammad was the eldest and a friend of my Uncle Ismail. All our neighbors 
were frequently visited by guests, as we were. But the grandpa’s house was 
different; he was reputed as a patron for orphans. 

Our ex-home was old and had two floors. Its yard was macadamized like 
the grandpa’s yard. The second floor had as many as nine rooms and a large 
kitchen. There was also a platform-like fireplace in the cornerof that kitchen. 
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I [iked so much to put wood in it to start a fire, but my mom wouldn’t let me 
stay in the kitchen due to the harmful smoke putting me on a cough. She 
used the kitchen only in winter. Every morning, she started cooking in that 
soot-smeared kitchen by putting a pot on the fireplace. She gradually 
stopped using that fireplace in favor of newly introduced oil-burning stoves 
and pressure cookers. 

As a kid, I always liked to pump up the stove, but my hands were not 
strong enough. After several pumps, I would get tired. So, I stood over the 
mom’s or Saghar’s shoulders and enjoyed watching them doing that. The 
stove had a round brass oil tank on its pump. Pulling the pump up and 
pushing it in strongly made the oil flow into the brass container. The 
pumping would go on till the flame turned mild blue. It was something like 
today’s picnic stoves. Over my mom’s shoulder, I enjoyed lighting of the 
stove and turning of the flame into blue. 

From dawn to dusk, my mom spent the days cooking, washing and 
cleaning in both the grandpa’s and our own homes. The yard was all around 
set with wood benches covered with carpets. We slept on those benches in 
spring and summer, but we cleared them away in winter. Winter would come 
with torrential rains. The rain would fall so much that the urban drains and 
gutters overflew and the city was filled with the stink of wastewater flowing 
into the Karoon River. I would rejoice at floods, so I kept tuning to Abadan 
radio to hear how many days the schools would be off. 

Since my mom and grandpa had their marriages almost at the same time, 
my uncles and aunts were at the same age as me and my brothers and 
sisters. We also often had lunch and dinner together. Aunt Sedigheh was like 
a sister to us, and we were all obliged to respect the grandpa and Bibi. 

We had a good economic status, but I used to wear my elder sisters’ 
clothes, especially Naghmeh’s. Whenever she outgrew her shoes, dresses 
and pants, it was me to wear them. The kids were bought new clothes once 
a year, near the New Year at that. In those days, this was a common practice 
and it didn’t depend on how rich the family was. 

Our house was always open to lots of guests. Sometimes, the house door 
was blown closed in the wind and the grandpa would bully us for closing it 
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or ignoring it. For most families, it was a shame to have their house doors 
closed. 

Most of the grandpa’s relatives were from Shiraz, but a lot of them had 
migrated to Abadan after the Oil Company was established there by the 
British. Those staying in Shiraz would sometimes go to Abadan either to see 
the relatives or to get treatment in the Oil Company hospital, which was a 
well-equipped one. They would also visit us in Khorramshahr, half an hour 
drive from Abadan. 

To receive probable guests, my mom had already prepared a few of the 
rooms and had packed the closets with quilts, new white bed sheets and 
clean blue pillows, all smelling naphthalene. Apart from the closets, the 
room corners were packed with high piles of beds too. Those rooms were 
locked. We always had guests in our highly frequented home. 

My mom was in charge of hookahs. She used to arrange them in an orderly 
manner all around the pool in the middle of the yard. Those hookahs were 
of wood and hand-made. Around each, there was a ribbon woven with 
threads, yarns and colorful plastics. Some of the urns were made of pottery, 
and some were of glass. I knew which hookah belonged to whom. For 
example, the one for my mom had a glass urn with some small plastic dolls 
in it. The urn for Bibi had plastic and glass marbles in it. The other urns either 
had plastic flowers or were somehow marked by me. 

After lunch, my mom used to put charcoal on fire, and I used to help by 
filling the hookah caps with the tobacco already soaked in clay pots. The 
tobacco was then overlaid with hot red charcoal. The mom would serve 
everyone’s hookah after the smells of charcoal and tobacco were mixed. 

We usually had guests on summer nights. One would get married, one had 
a money problem, and another wanted to buy a house. They would all come 
over to our place and sit on the benches to take advice from my dad and 
grandpa. My mom had me and Naghmeh set big dishes of watermelon on the 
benches. We had to take care not to drop the big dishes of fruit and glass 
jugs of water. Sometimes, there were too many guests, and the benches were 
all taken. So, we kids had to be packed in a room. Over there, we opened the 
window and turned on the ceiling fan. The window had glass panes and two 
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glass-less wood hatchets called ‘half doors’. In storm or in dusty weather, we 
had to shut the windows, and then it got dark in the room. 

It was midnight. Hamid, who was five years younger than me, nagged for 
water. As the youngest girl of the family, it was always me to take care of 
such trivial tasks. In this regard, my dad used to set a ‘Habbaneh’ at the door 
of each room. Habbaneh is a big clay jug made in Khorramshahr. It has a 
small bottom but becomes increasingly wide the way up. It was set on a stool 
with another stool beside it on which we stood to drink water. I stood on the 
stool, picked the clay pot on the wood cap of the jug, and uncapped the jug. 
Then, I felt thirsty. I looked around and took some water by directly dipping 
the pot into the Habbaneh rather than pouring it into a glass. I drank it off; 
what nice water! Just as cool as spring or qanat water! I suddenly heard 
Hamid shouting, "Hey, drinking out of the pot? I tell Saghar about it.” 

I was so panicked as to choke on the water. Then, I started to cough. I put 
the pot back on the habbaneh and got off the stool. I hugged Hamid, kissed 
him, and tried to make him promise not to tell Saghar about it. But he 
wouldn't promise by any means. There was no choice but giving him water 
out of the same clay pot. Then, I said, "In case you open your mouth. I’ll tell 
sissy Saghar too." Poor Hamid! He said nothing more, and, as a boy of two or 
three, he was scared back to his bed. 

My dad had newly bought a big radio now set on the shelf. One day, 
Saghar, Naghmeh and Aunt Sedigheh were happily listening to it while 
sleeping under the shelf. Often late at night, there was a sad folk music 
playing on Abadan radio. To my surprise, there was a gay folk music playing 
that night. We had already memorized almost the whole radio timetable. For 
example, we knew that there would be a story at noon, the Golha (flowers) 
program at 2 p.m., in which a sweet spoken lady declaimed poems followed 
by traditional songs, and news program at 2:30 for which we had to walk 
away from the shelf and let the dad, if not on a mission, listen to it. The news 
was followed again by the Golha program. Once over in our place, my aunts 
and uncles would sing in pace with that program. My dad’s relatives were 
good-sounding, especially for pastoral songs. At times, my dad would tell 
our fortunes based on the poems broadcast on the radio. 
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On that night, there was a gay folk song rather than pastoral music. Then 
came the late-night story. No sooner Saghar had asked me to turn off the 
light than I got up and did it. It became absolute dark. In such cases, we 
would close our eyes to be all ears to the story. I would visualize whatever I 
heard. It was a crime story, and I could imagine the murderer, the people in 
the street, the house where the murderer lived, his beautiful wife, and the 
like. Before the story came to an end, I was asleep. 

In the morning, my mom used to say prayer over my bed, quietly and 
steadily. I liked the way she whistled /s/ sounds in the prayer. Once, I woke 
up with her voice. The radio was off, and I wondered how the story ended 
the night before. I wanted to ask Saghar, but she was not in her bed. I just 
thought she was washing up to pray. I tried to keep awake and wait for her 
so as to ask about the end of the story. But she wasn’t back. My mom finished 
praying and folded her robe back in the prayer cloth. I started thinking why 
she prayed in my room despite there being other rooms in the house. Of 
course, she had her own rules. For example, although every room had a 
ceiling fan, she would let just one of them on, and everybody had to sleep in 
that very room. Even in winter, she would light a heater in one room, and 
everybody had to study or sleep in that room. 

In summer, we kids had various hobbies. For example, we used to clear 
bread crumbs off the table. Along with Saeed, who was three years younger 
than me, I used to go to the alley and collect wood. We did that in the 
afternoon when the weather was less hot. We would put the wood in a stone 
oven in the corner of the yard and make fire. With the smoke going up, the 
ladies in the neighborhood would come to our house each with something; 
one would bring onions, and another one had tomatoes. They cut them up 
while talking and laughing. To keep the fire going, we kids had to go on 
collecting wood. My mom would fry the onions brown and crispy in a big pan, 
add the cut-up tomatoes to the onions, and mix up the whole thing with 
bread crumbs right away. Then, it was heated a bit more for better flavor. 
This food was called ‘tomato porridge’. The food was served in that big pan 
set on the bench. We would sit all around it and eat that delicious food as 
much as we could. 

My dad’s missions were beyond numbers. Once back home in 
Khorramshahr, he used to kid us so much and fill the place with cheers. But 
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when he was back on the mission, it seemed there had been no one at home. 
We would be homesick of him for a couple of days after his departure. Saeed 
would fish fight and become mulish, and I would keep nagging and following 
my mom around. She cared about me more than the others. 

One day in the morning, the mom got dressed and picked a straw basket 
to go to the river. I grasped the lap of her dress and followed her with nags. 
She didn’t like to go to the fish market because, as she said, it was crowded 
and the ground was slippery and dirty. She had to take me along anyway. It 
was summer, and the weather was hot and humid. Fishermen were gathered 
by the river and had laid their fish on the wet ground. There was a mixed 
stink of blood, fish guts, stagnant water and sludge. It was so pungent. We 
were of course used to it. There were flies all over. Fat, tall, darkish fishermen 
were shouting the names of the fishes they had caught, "Come on, here is 
steelhead, sole, trout, bass, fresh herring, shrimp.” 

My mom grasped my hand and took me into the fish market. It was roofed 
and had a dozen shops. The shops were clean, and their walls were covered 
with white tiles. They had refrigerators and water taps, but, even there, lots 
of flies swarmed the fish and the people. 

The sellers had laid out the fish on the counters. The tiled floor of the 
market was wet and slippery, and the water canals emitted a stinking smell. 
My mom would not buy fish from the outside sellers because she thought 
they made the fish dirty by throwing them on the ground. She would always 
buy fish from AN the Boatman who had a shop at the entrance of the market. 
The shops were small and separated with glass partitions. As my mom 
started greeting, I looked around. An old fish seller with white boots and a 
fish scale-covered leather apron walked ahead and put a basket of fish in 
the middle of the shop. A few of the fish were still alive and tossed up and 
down in the basket. I felt sorry for them, so I walked out and stood on the 
riverside. It was hot, and several men were pulling their fishnet out of the 
water. The fish caught in the net were jumping up and down. The fishermen 
in knee-high black boots pulled the net up and threw it on the ground. The 
fish were struggling for their life, but I couldn’t stand there to watch. 

An old man called to a woman, "Zireh, two Rials a basket.” Arabs call a 
woman 'Zireh’ and a man ‘Zayer’, which both mean a visitor. The woman put 
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a 2-Rial coin in the big black crusted hand of the old man and took a 
basketful offish in return. The fish were still alive and gasping in the basket. 
I felt like throwing them back in the river. 

My mother walked out of the marketplace with a basket offish. I couldn’t 
stand looking at the fish. They seemed to be alive. Safa market for fruits and 
vegetables was across the street opposite the fish market. That place too 
was full of flies and the yells of salesmen and peddlers. The mother bought 
some coriander, vegetables and garlic there and put them in the basket. 

Back home, Saghar and Naghmeh grabbed the vegetables and began to 
clean them up on the bench in the shadow of the lotus tree. My mom sat by 
the pool, got the scales off the fish, got the guts out, washed the fish, glutted 
them with different vegetables and fresh garlic, and stitched them with a 
needle. Around the noon time, she lit the oven in the corner of the yard and 
put the fish in it. It was the first time I hated the stink of barbecued fish filling 
the yard. 

We usually had surprise guests; therefore, my mom would always make 
more food than needed by the family. The day we had fish, a few men and 
women came to Khorramshahr for medical treatment. They went to Jameh 
Mosque and asked the janitor for help. They told him that they were strange 
there and wanted to spend the night in the mosque. Thejanitor showed them 
to our house and told them, "Go to Hossein Qoli Khan’s home. His house is 
always open to guests.” 

Once they got to our home, the grandpa was in. We set the table, and the 
grandpa seated them at the vantage place. The mom fetched a ewer and a 
basin. She sent me to pick fresh towels from the closet upstairs. The whole 
barbecued fish was in a porcelain plate, innocently waiting to be eaten. I was 
about to cry. So, I ran out into the yard and sat on a bench. The house was 
so crowded that nobody noticed my missing the lunch. 

The vegetable garbage was still on the bench. I bundled it up. Uncle 
Mahmood, half a dozen years older than me, walked into the yard after the 
lunch. I asked him, "Fancy playing?" He could play shop so well. He acted out 
a vegetable monger, and I played the role of my mom. He splashed water on 
the vegetables, and I put on my mom’s scarf and picked up a basket. He 
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yelled just like the Arab salesmen in Khorramshahr market, "Okra, okra. 
Come on, hundred a penny.” I went ahead with my head scarfed tightly, just 
[ike my mom. I asked, "Sir, do you have stew vegetables? How much are 
they?" The uncle shouted "One penny, madam. But I don’t sell them all to 
you.” As I thought he might mess the game, I got the vegetable garbage out 
of the basket and put it on the bench. He sorted it up again, laid it on the 
bench, and wetted them with a handful of water that he took from the pool. 
Then, I put on my mom’s high heels, walked around the yard, got back to him 
and asked, "How much is okra, sir?” The uncle yelled, "One penny for 200 of 
that.” We put the vegetable garbage back in the basket and left it on the 
bench. It was there till it became soft and withered. 

My mom used to keep dinner meals simple in contrast to the lunch. She 
often went to the kitchen after the sunset and rapidly made sweets, cutlets, 
omelets, porridge, puddle, or something like that. That is why the kitchen 
was off in the afternoon. 

One day, my mom was not home, and I was playing in the blind alley with 
the neighboring kids. I went home and walked to the kitchen upstairs. My 
mom had newly hung a white net curtain at the window over the gas stove. I 
stood on a stool and managed to get the curtain off. I pleated the ribbon¬ 
decorated top of the curtain with the rubber and then put it on my head with 
a hair pin. This was how I became a bride. The net was so long that I trailed 
it on the ground. Indeed, I liked so much to wear a wedding gown and get 
married. I walked out of the home proudly. As soon as the kids saw me, they 
circled me and started clapping and cheering. Mrs. Forouzandeh’s sister-in- 
law, who was my age, began to dance in the alley. Some kids went home and 
came back with sweets. The kids held up the gown trail, and we started acting 
out a wedding. Uncle Mahmood and Aunt Sedigheh joined us as the groom 
and the sister-in-law. The uncle and I walked up and down the alley several 
times arm in arm. The kids competed in holding the bride’s gown. They filled 
the alley with claps, cheers and whistles. As we got tired of walking, we went 
in and sat on a bench in the yard. The kids rubbed together small sugar cubes 
over us and threw sweets onto our heads. Like other games, this one was 
played by turns; that is, after me, the other girls played bride and went 
through that pompous ceremony. I took the net off my head and gave it to 
Mrs. Forouzandeh’s sister-in-law. We collected the sweets from the ground 
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and threw them at her. I held up the gown trail, and the other kids took the 
bride to the alley with cheers. In all the games, Uncle Mahmood was the 
groom because, on that day, he was the only boy over there. I always liked 
my cousin Bahman to be my groom and to hold my hand. He, however, did 
not like to play bride and groom. 

At night, the kids, who were tired of the game, said goodbye and went to 
their homes, even the uncle and the aunt. The mom and the others were 
already back home. I wondered what to do with the white kitchen curtain 
that was bedraggled and looked black. Secretly, I took the curtain to the 
kitchen, stood on the stool, and tried to so-called fix it back. But the mom 
suddenly entered. At the sight of that dirty stuff, she readily found out what 
had happened. She shouted, "May the devil take you, girl" Then, she twisted 
my ear with one hand and pinched my leg hard with the other. I slipped out 
through her hands like a fish. She shouted again, "What the hell have you 
done to the curtain, jerk?” Then, she chased me. The house had enough 
nooks and corners for me to hide for a couple of hours. 

In my privacy, I was sitting under the staircase. My thigh hurt where the 
mom had pinched. I was thinking of the wedding, long white gown, sugar, 
sweets, and gifts. I used to act my mom when alone and in games. I also used 
to expect my husband back from the sea, but he often either did not come 
back or came late. At that time, still in privacy, I started acting my mom. I 
imagined cleaningthe floor underthe staircase before my husband’s return, 
making a fire with charcoal, and putting it in a brazier so that he would have 
enough fire for his hookah. I also made the hookah ready, made tea, put the 
kettle and the teapot at the corner of the brazier, and prepared a dinner. 
When I got tired, I said "Oh my", like my mother did. In my imagination, the 
husband arrived. He had to arrive indeed because I would die of loneliness 
under the staircase. Like the mom, I started talking to my husband kindly 
and quietly. He kept looking at me and smiled while I was talking non-stop. 

In the next morning, when I woke up, I found myself in my own bed. I 
couldn’t remember by whom and when I was found in the hideout and then 
carried to my bed. At the breakfast table, my mom made some sweet tea and 
put it forth to me as usual. I had my head drooped when shredding the bread 
and putting it in the cup of tea. 
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After the breakfast, my mom went shopping as usual. Once back, she sat 
on the bench by the pool and took the stuffs she had bought out of the 
basket. Saghar, Aunt Sedigheh and I were sitting on a bench too. Mommy had 
bought another curtain cloth for the kitchen. It was a white net plus some 
designed chintz. She also had bought me a plastic doll. It was naked, bald, 
thin and tall with long arms and legs. In the afternoon, my mom brought her 
black Singer sewing machine and put it on the bench under the lotus tree. 
Then, she sat there and started sewing a curtain. Then, she began to make a 
maxi dress for Naghmeh with one of those chintz fabrics. It was a long dress 
down to the toes. She would always make maxis with short pleated and puffy 
arms and short busts. She could also make pants and blouses. For me, she 
often made a Bilerso, which was a one-piece casual dress including a blouse, 
pants, short sleeves and an elastic waist. I sat beside her and made my doll 
a dress with the extra fabrics. First, I stitched the arms and put them on the 
doll. Then, I made the body of the dress and connected it to the arms on the 
doll. 

The house was gloomy in the absence of my father. So, everybody would 
get busy with something. On that day, my mom and I were busy sewing till 
the afternoon when Uncle AN and his wife entered the yard through the thick 
door curtain. Fie was my mom’s first brother-in-law. Fie was the real uncle of 
Saghar and Forouzan but like an uncle to me, so kind and lovely. I always 
had a peculiar feeling when I saw him. Sometimes, I couldn’t breathe or my 
heart pounded fast. I sneaked a look at the door curtain to check if Bahman 
was there. I liked to see him arriving too, but there were just two of them. 
Uncle AM was employed in the electricity section of Abadan Oil Company. Fie 
and his family often came to Khorramshahr on Thursday and went back to 
Abadan on Friday evening. Sometimes, they would stay with us for a few 
weeks in summer whenever my dad was home. When we were alone, 
however, it was usually us to go to Abadan. As soon as the uncle saw me, he 
said, "Hurry up dear. I’d like to take you to Roya." Before I could answer, his 
wife said, "Sakineh, just get the kids together and come over to our place." 
The uncle said, "Yes, the kids feel gloomy here.” Then, he called out, "Saghar, 
Naghmeh, Saeed, Hamid, where are you? Come on.” Before my mom said a 
word, I ran to the room to get dressed. 
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The uncle had a green German-made Volkswagen that could hardly seat 
everybody, but he would make it somehow anyway. He would patiently pack 
us together just like suitcases. In the car, we would keep nagging all the way 
to Abadan. When we arrived there, we would have to stand in the sun to get 
our shattered body back to normal. 

The uncle lived nearthe third Bahmanshir bus stop in Pirouzabad district. 
He had a nice small one-floor double-bedroom house that I loved. The 
company-made houses were different from ours. Interestingly, they were 
built based on British plans. To me, going to Abadan was like going abroad, 
especially to Braim and Boardeh districts where high-ranking managers and 
engineers of the oil refinery lived. The houses were walled with hedges. They 
were, indeed, parted with green hedges. The gardens in the yards were filled 
with flowers and vegetables. What I loved was the big white multiple rocking 
chairs and luxurious meal tables in Braim and Boardeh houses. The company 
houses were not that luxurious, but I loved the uncle’s house better than 
ours. This love was more due to the presence of my cousins especially 
Bahman, who was four years older than me. 

I was younger than Roya for two years, but we were on good terms. We 
could confide in each other. When the others were in bed at night, we kept 
awake till midnight and whispered our childhood memories to each other. 
She knew about my love for Bahman. Mitra and Rana were one and three 
years younger than me. I had two other cousins, Alireza and Rahmat. Alireza 
was in the US to study. They were older than me for about ten years. That’s 
why I had nothing to do with them, neither did they with me. Bahman was a 
noisy boy. He was short and chubby till his early teens. He often teased me. 
I loved him, but I wonder if he loved me too. 

When in the car, the flames and flares of the chimneys of the refinery 
meant Abadan was near. We could smell the gasoline deep down in our 
lungs. Then, we would put our heads out of the car to see the beautiful 
houses in Braim near the refinery. 

It was noontime when we arrived. The refinery siren sounded, and the 
uncle said, "Time to have lunch.” He drove through a few streets. We saw 
Bahman and other boys playing football noisily in the alley where the uncle 
lived. We were sandwiched in the car and had to wait for the uncle to unpack 
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US off the car onto the sidewalk. Bahman ran ahead to us with his round 
sunburnt sweat-dripping face. He started looking at us with his coal-black 
almond-shape eyes. His black curly eyelashes were long enough to almost 
touch his unibrow. I was raxing like a cat waking up. As Bahman saw me, he 
laughed and asked, "How are you, ugly girl?" Then, he walked back to play, 
but he left his sweat stink in my nostrils. 

The walls in the yards of the company houses in Pirouzabad were covered 
with box trees. In the middle of those trees, there was a small metal rail door 
through which onecould entera small yard like a corridor.This yard was not 
in use and just served as an entrance. There was also a small iron door in 
the middle of a cement wall in front of the rail door and the box trees. After 
we rang the bell, Mitra opened the door. We were on the small landing of the 
house when Roya was heard from the back yard calling, "Nasrin, come out 
here." 

It smelled of food everywhere. This is what I liked about the uncle’s home. 
One could always smell delicious foods and hear cheers and laughter. 

Running through the dining room and the hall, I went to the backyard, 
which was large. Roya and I jumped to hug each other. She dropped the 
water hose. While chit chatting with her, I picked the hose and washed the 
cement floor of the yard with high-pressure water. She knew that I loved 
doing it. I hated our own macadamized yard. This was another reason as why 
I took interest in the uncle’s house. There was a big water tap in the yard, 
and I loved the big brass English-style cap of it. The water from that tap came 
from the Arvand River and was not clean enough to drink. It was used only 
for washing clothes and the yard. That’s why nobody would economize in it. 
All the oil company houses had charge-free water and electricity. Therefore, 
every house was equipped with a complete set of electrical appliances, 
ranging from American water heater, heater and refrigerator to English stove 
to Japanese Hitachi television. 

Like in our house, the uncle’s wife had set out benches there in the yard. 
In the afternoon, the ladies in the neighborhood often sat on these benches 
and talked and laughed together. Among them, there was a lady named 
‘Nana Havva’. She was too fat to walk. She had to pull herself up onto a 
bench. Being so jocular, she made us laugh as soon as she opened her lips. 
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After I washed the yard, Roya and I walked into the room. In contrast to 
other houses, the first yardward room was the reception room furnished with 
comfortable green armchairs. One would see those chairs and feel good at 
their sight. There were just two bedrooms, one for the girls and the other for 
Rahmat and Bahman. No sooner had Saeed and Hamid arrived than they 
messed the boys’ room up. The living room with a television in it opened into 
the backyard. The garden in that yard was full of paperflowers, which would 
yield lots of pink flowers from March to May. The oleanders would also give 
white and red flowers. The uncle was fond of gardening. He used to grow 
vegetables in the garden in fall and winter. 

My mom, the uncle's wife and Saghar were in the kitchen to make dinner. 
There was a cement platform in the middle of the kitchen that the uncle’s 
wife had shrouded with a beautiful pleated cloth. The platform served both 
as a work table and a dining table. There were lots of pots and pans under 
it. There was also a big white American fridge at a corner of the kitchen. As 
far as I remember, it was always as clean as to glitter. What I did not like was 
the black cement floor of the kitchen. 

The uncle’s wife was wonderful at cooking. Her foods were delicious and 
greasy. After setting the table, she would sit at it and dish out the food into 
everybody’s plate. Then, she would say, "Just start eating, folks. Hope you’ll 
enjoy it and never get sick." I knew she would be happy to see us eating. 

The uncle was on good terms with his wife and kids. He was also religion- 
wise and cared about the rituals. In the afternoon, he would be back home 
half an hour after the work shift, when the siren was heard all over the city. 
Once back, he would perform ablution for prayer and read the Quran until 
the dinner was prepared. As it grew dark, he would say the prayer. My cousins 
had prayed since their very childhood and, in contrast to me, were conscious 
of Hijab. The uncle’s wife was literate just to read the Quran, and she cared 
a lot to bring up religion-wise children. 

One night, after the dinner, we sat on the bench with the uncle in the 
backyard.The weather was desirably cool and the breeze smelled offish and 
river. He asked all of us to say a prayer so that he could correct our mistakes. 
Not knowing how to say a prayer, I felt ashamed of myself to the uncle and 
the others. I happened to see my mom taking the garbage out. So, I got up 
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and took it under the pretext of helping her. I liked to put the garbage in the 
sliding bin inside the wall. Every oil company house had a bin of this type. 
The bin was pulled out into the yard, and the garbage was put in it. Then, the 
bin was pushed back in. In the next morning, garbage men would get the 
garbage out by opening the bin in the alley. Then, a small device would dump 
it into a garbage truck. This facility was found only in Abadan and oil 
company houses. The conditions were even better in Braim and Boardeh 
houses. 

Frogs could be heard in the alley. After putting the garbage in the bin, I 
opened the house door. There was a big stream of water in front of the door 
and, as far as the eye could reach, the alley was lined with American myrtle 
trees. The local people called them 'unscrupulous trees’. They had green 
cluster leaves like acacias. We kids called them 'pass-or-fail' trees. I sat down 
by the stream and listened to the frogs. As I remembered, when the schools 
ended, we used to tell fortunes with the leaves of those trees. We picked the 
leaves and said ‘passed, conditioned, failed’. Our school record would 
depend on the word uttered when picking the last leaf. If the word 'passed’ 
was uttered, we rejoiced a lot. 

All of a sudden, somebody pulled my hair and pushed me to the stream. 
It was Bahman. Fie was laughing at my struggle not to fall in the stream. I 
screamed, and he was embarrassed at my scream. Fie held my mouth and 
said, "You ugly girl!" In a choking state, I said, "I’m telling the uncle, jerk!” Fie 
said, "Do what l tell you to.” Hardly heard through his hand, 1 said, "l won’t. 
I’ll tell everyone you pushed me into the water.” He answered, "Then I’ll kill 
you and pull your hair. You got it?” I got up and ran back into the yard. 

2 

We had a nice time in Abadan. We would wake up in the morning by the 
refinery sirens. One of the sirens was near the uncle’s home. Early in the 
morning, it would sound for three times, five times later, two times, and the 
last time just once. Within these intervals, the workers had to get to the work 
because the refinery doors would be closed after that. At noon time, as the 
siren went off, all the people in the city seemed to go for lunch and rest. As 
the afternoon siren sounded,the uncle’s wife would hurryto make some tea. 
These were what made Abadan attractive for me. 
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Whenever Bahman annoyed me, or pulled my hair or made me scream, I 
would break up with him and go to the river with Roya, Mitra, Rana and my 
sister. Bahman and his family lived somewhere near the river. On the river 
bank, we would look for flat stones of the same size and shape. The grandpa 
didn’t [ike us to play stones. He used to shout at us, "I told you not to play 
stones, didn’t I? It brings bad luck.” Shiraz people and some from Khuzestan 
thought of it as an ill-omened game. Despite his piece of mind, we would go 
on playing whenever he was away. 

In such circumstances, Bahman would not keep aloof from us. He would 
either steal our stones or stand watching us on his mini-moped. I used to 
beg him for a ride, and he would naughtily say, "OK, come on and take a 
ride.” As soon as I stepped on the pedal to get on, he would take off fast and, 
on the way off, laugh at me thrown on the ground. Sometimes, he would also 
knot my dress belt onto his bike and peddle out fast. I would scream and 
beg for help but had to run after him. 

Rana had curly crispy hair. Bahman used to call her ‘sleepy’. In the 
afternoon, when everyone was taking a nap, Bahman would tiptoe to Rana 
with a handful of junks and punks and put them all through her hair. He did 
all this secretly and patiently. At times, I was awake to see him, and he would 
askme, "Mum’s it. Do whatever I tell you.” I would answer, "I’iitell Rana about 
it”, and he would reply, "I’ll kill you if you do.” 

I knew he would get it on me if I didn’t obey him. He would either pull my 
hair or throw me into the water or force me to walk on one foot on asphalt 
in the hot summer sun. He was scary to me when serious or frowny. Those 
bits and pieces would remain through Rana’s curly hair even when she woke 
up. They would not drop off even when she walked. Bahman would walk 
behind her, laugh aloud and say ba ba ba. 

3 

My dad was not there, but the uncle took care that we had a good time. 
We had a real uncle. Apart from Uncle All, we also had Uncle Hossein Deyrani. 
Earlier, it surprised me why he had a different surname from ours. Later on, 
however, I found him a brave man. Under King Reza, he had fled the military 
service because many people from Khuzestan believed that it was no good 
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to serve the king. As I heard, such escapes from the service would sometimes 
lead to clashes between the tribes and the army. Uncle Hossein didn’t get 
back to the service. He changed his birth certificate with a new name, Deyrani 
rather than Bagherzadeh. 

Uncle Hossein was college-educated and a physician now. He didn’t have 
much time for family gatherings. He was often busy practicing medicine. We 
also had two aunts. Aunt Maryam living in Khorramshahr and Aunt Belqheys 
or Lady Belqheys living in Abadan. We were not related to them as warmly 
as we were to Uncle Ali. But we would often go with them to the palm fields 
in Menykh, a village near Khorramshahr. We used to park the cars on the 
roadside and pull the bags and pots all the way to the river bank. Over there, 
we would take a boat to the middle of Menykh palm fields. 

Every year, at the end of the New Year’s holidays, we used to go to the 
Dairy Farm as our usual rendezvous. It was a beautiful vast prairie between 
Abadan and Khorramshahr. The area was covered with lush palms and had 
calm and clean air at that time of the year. It was humid enough to moisten 
the skin and to make breathing easy; such a heavenly hilarious weather with 
an imaginary breeze. 

The first golf, polo, jockey and boating clubs were being set up around 
the Dairy Farm. Lots of people went there for recreation. Being close to the 
Minor Arvand River, the farm had soil fertility and livestock potentiality. As it 
was said, in case agriculture and husbandry could flourish in that area, the 
country would not only gain self-sufficiency in dairy and farming products 
but also export those products to Arab countries via the Arvand River. 

On the ceremonial day at the end of the New Year’s holidays, the family 
that got to the Dairy Farm first would set a carpet on the ground, light the 
oven and make tea. Late as noon time, if a family was not there yet, the 
elderly would not neglect it; a volunteer would be picked to go for that 
family. It was thought the family might have been in trouble; they might have 
been sick or annoyed by someone. The family would be found and fetched 
by any means. 

At times, there were more than fifty of us on the farm. We kids used to 
climb up the palm trees, collect sands on the river bank, and ride boats near 
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the half-built golf and jockey clubs. The elderly would buy dairy products 
from the locals living on Minoo Island. The bull dairy was fatty and delicious. 
We used to go there with them. When the bulls got out of the water, we would 
hit them with stones and run away. Sometimes, the bull owner saw us, 
chased us and sent every Arabic cuss and curse to us and our families. At 
sunset, quite fatigued, we would get back home in the back of a van with the 
bags and pots and pans. 

The people in the villages around Khorramshahr and Abadan had a bad 
economic status. They lived in poverty and lack of sanitation. Therefore, 
whenever we went to the Dairy Farm, my mom and the uncle’s wife took 
along lots of food and clothes for those people. 

Every year, Alireza came to Iran for the New Year’s vacation. He loved 
small kids so much as to put them on his shoulders and recite poems to 
them: 

I cannot go, I cannot go. 

There is a thorn in my toe. 

Get it out now, deep in though. 


While he recited the poem, we clapped as practiced in Khuzestan. He 
recited still another poem: 

I make a drum out of wood. 

Beat if I do. I'll be booed. 


In pace with him, we all clapped and chanted. 

The donk’s been eating no thing, 

Not able it might be again to sing. 


He would then go on: 

The donk’s been on my side ever, 

I will find its like but never. 
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We would all again clap and chant: 

The donk’s been eating no thing, 

Not able it might be again to sing. 


Alireza used to make such a show. The kids took turn to ride on his 
shoulders, and I burst my side with laughter. We also played a howling game 
in the back of the van. The one who often won was Bahman. He had such a 
long wind, and we couldn’t match him in the howling game. We would get 
short of breath and lose the game. He was unrivalled. He would win howling 
games without tricks although he didn’t play fair in other games. 

The van was going fast over the bumps, and we tossed up and down with 
it. The sun was setting behind the palms. On dirt roads, we had to cough 
because the dust irritated our throats. Yet, we didn’t like to get off the van 
and take a ride in the uncle’s orthe aunt’s or any other person’s car. Indeed, 
being in the back of the van was the best ride for us in the world. Saeed and 
Hamid would sleep on the iron seats there and hang their feet out of the car. 
Saeed once dropped his foam slippers. We yelled a lot for a stop, but the 
driver couldn’t hear us. Therefore, after getting off, he had to hop home. 

In one of those years, at midnight, after we got back home shattered from 
a New Year’s excursion, the uncle’s wife asked us to take off our dusty and 
dirty clothes and put them in the washing machine. I did that like the others 
did. Bahman gave a twinkle and said, "Nasrin, do you like to turn on the 
machine?" I couldn’t read his mind, but I liked his talking to me and caring 
about me. My response was positive. So, he gave a box of detergent, and I 
put some of that powder in the machine. The uncle’s wife turned it on, and I 
went to bed little knowing of what was going on. After a short while, I woke 
up with her shouts and screams. I began to learn what evil thing Bahman had 
done. He had given me a hand washing rather than washing machine 
detergent. The powder had foamed up so much as to overflow from the 
machine onto the kitchen floor. Ashamed of what I had done to her, I started 
crying. I angrily said, "Mom, let’s go home, just let’s go, right now." 

Bahman looked embarrassed and innocent. There was no more of that 
naughtiness on his face. He picked a hose and started to wipe the foam off 
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the floor with his pants rolled up. While I was crying, he kept saying, ‘Tm 
sorry, Nasrin. I’m just sorry. Please stop crying." Then, he began to beg my 
mom, "Aunty, don’t leave, for the sake of God. It was my fault, not Nasrin’s. 
I’m the one." 

4 

I was a fourth-grader at Farahnaz School. Due to my height and weight, I 
looked older than my age. I liked to show this off to others somehow. So, I 
often raced up with the other students during the breaks, and I always won. 

One of those days, when I was racing with the others in the school yard, I 
fainted and fell down hard. As it was said to me later, a few kids who were 
close behind scrambled over me. They found me motionless, so they started 
calling the director and the superintendent. The latter phoned Shir-o- 
Khorshid Flospital which was near the school. They knew that my uncle was 
a physician in that hospital. The superintendent called the hospital for an 
ambulance on the account that Doctor Deyrani’s niece had fallen down. After 
the uncle was informed of what had happened, he came over to me. Fie 
examined me and made sure I was alive. Then, I heard he had asked the 
accompanying nurses to carry me to their hospital on a stretcher. 

The uncle kept on my side in radiology for my limbs as well as the later 
tests. I was short of breath due to the hard blow on my chest. After looking 
at my X-rays and test results, he ordered to transfer me to Pahlavi 500-bed 
Flospital of Abadan where he himself worked. Shir-o-Khorshid Flospital was 
a small one with low facilities on the bank of the Karoon River next to the 
court building. Pahlavi Flospital of Abadan, however, was large and well- 
equipped. 

My parents and the others hurried to Abadan shortly after they heard 
about my disease. Tears just rolled down all over my mom’s cheeks. My dad 
had my hand in his while looking kindly at me with those wide black eyes. 
He asked, "My pretty rose, why did you get sick?" 

After a short while, all the relatives crowded around my bed. No other 
patient in that hospital had so many visitors. Taking the advantage of the 
uncle’s position, everybody came over to see me inside and outside the visit 
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time with toys, sweets, cans of fruit and boxes of foreign chocolate. They 
would stay on my bedside till the sunset. Over the night, however, no one 
was allowed to stay with the patient, regardless of his or her connection with 
the uncle. Doctor Deyrani. 

Since there were many visitors during the day, being alone at night would 
feel so sad to me. Therefore, I usually put the gifted toys and foods in a bag 
and walked to the children’s ward. Mom, Forouzan and Saghar had already 
taught me how to take care of little kids. I hugged them, laid them in my lap, 
told stories, sang poems, combed their hair, twisted tufts, and let them share 
my food and toys. 

After a week, I started being homesick for the home, school and my 
friends. I was better, so I could leave the hospital. The uncle, however, 
ordered me to take care of myself and take the drugs for a long time. Fie also 
advised my parents not to let me get overtired or stressed. To say goodbye, 
I went to the children’s ward; they just ran after me and wept. 

Close to our house, past Naghdi and Milanian squares, there existed a 
shrine called Seyd Ma’touf. At times, I walked past that shrine on the way to 
school with Aunt Sedigheh, who was four year younger than me. I liked that 
small shrine. My mom had made a vow to take me there on weekends for 
four weeks in case I got better. On Thursday evenings, while mom was still 
doing her housework, I kept asking her "Why don’t we go to the shrine? It’s 
getting late.” 

The shrine had a macadamized yard and a narrow stream flowing under 
an old lotus tree. There was also an American myrtle tree, or a so-called lazy 
tree, opposite the shrine door. The dome and the trees joined to make a 
scenic view. After a round of pilgrimage, ladies would sit down in the shadow 
of the trees and offer snacks of bread and cheese, vegetables and dates as 
well as tea to the pilgrims. I preferred to stay inside the shrine to grasp the 
wooden tomb case and gaze at the green light shining on the tomb. The 
aroma of rose water and incent mixed with the scent of the wooden tomb 
case was pleasant for me. I would gaze at the coins and banknotes that the 
people had cast onandaround the green cover of the tomb. I thought I could 
buy everything if that much money was mine. My mom would get up and say 
prayers and I used to sit at a corner looking at the ladies who either prayed 
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or read the Quran. I used to lean back against the brick wall of the shrine 
and let the small scarf on my head waver in the wind of the ceiling fan. At 
night, when walking back home with my mom, the humid air in the street 
annoyed me and made me homesick for the cool weather and nice smell 
inside the shrine. 

5 

My dad was just back from a mission abroad. His souvenir was a tea flask 
and a water coleman to replace the Habbaneh. The flask looked surprising 
especially the glass bulb inside it. Mommy always asked us to take care we 
wouldn’t break it. After some time, I got fond of getting the cork off the flask 
and smelling it; the cork and the stale tea gave out a wonderful smell. 

My dad had also bought a legged Westinghouse television with four 
beautiful caoutchouc folding doors. For me, television was like a miracle. I 
had already seen a TV set in the Oil Company Club and in my uncles’ homes, 
but having one’s own television was something different. It had brought us 
pride and prestige although the grandpa did not like that ‘box of evils’, as he 
called it. 

On one of his previous trips, daddy had bought a large American 
refrigerator. Since he worked on a ship, I always thought a refrigerator must 
be something like the steering wheel of a ship. It was heavy, and we kids 
couldn’t easily open it. One of my childhood wishes was to grow up soon and 
open its door. 

Whenever the dad was back home, we rejoiced a lot. I loved my tall 
handsome daddy and boasted about him to other kids. As I noticed, some of 
the teachers at school loved him too, especially the younger ones. This is 
because they used to circle him whenever he appeared at the school. He was 
always perfumed and wore tidy fashionable suits and black mesh verni 
shoes. 

On his last trip, my dad had bought a high-tech recorder. He used to put 
a cassette in it, press two knobs simultaneously using two fingers, and ask 
me to speak. I would rejoice at hearing my voice a few moments later. 
Mommy made a shroud for the recorder to keep it new. It gradually became 
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one of our hobbies at night to ceremoniously put the recorder in a bag and 
go to the relatives’ homes. There we would stay up till late to record voices 
and then laugh at the recordings. I was ashamed of my voice replayed and 
laughed at. 

If daddy did not go on a mission by ship, he would steer a barge across 
the Arvand River to drill oil. 

It was January 1975 when a young boy from Saghar’s father’s side came 
alone from Shiraz to our home to propose to her. Since my mom and dad 
knew him and his family well, they accepted the proposal and set a date for 
the wedding. We kids started a hustle bustle as soon as we heard of it. The 
last wedding was two years earlier, that of Uncle Mohammad and his wife. It 
was such a memorable wedding. 

The elderly cooperated to make preparations for the wedding. One 
bought sweets, another washed the hired dishes, and some set out Arj chairs 
and tables around the yard. After hanging a string of colorful lamps in the 
yard, they started the wedding. My aunts and uncles as well as my 
grandparents were already over in our place for a week. Forouzan and her 
husband came from Shiraz. Uncle AN, his wife, my cousins and Uncle Deyrani 
cooperated to get the wedding done. 

The recorder started playing, and the young boys and girls just rushed to 
dance in the middle of the yard. I was fond of the southern folk dance, in 
which tall and handsome dancers from Khuzestan lined up one after 
another, grabbed each other’s waist, and shook their whole bodies. The 
uncle’s wife had bought Roya and me local dresses from Shiraz. We had them 
on while looking for a private corner to dance together. But neither of us 
could shake her chin like the boys did. Bahman pulled our hair from behind, 
and we screamed. He ran away saying, "you ugly ones! How funny!” He then 
aped us funnily. I liked to grab him and pull his straight black hair. 

It was Thursday night, and Saghar was wedded a few hours before. The 
guests were sitting on the chairs, many of whom were well-covered ladies 
with local dresses and head covers on. Pots of sweets and fruits were lying 
in the middle of the yard. At a high corner there, the bride and the groom 
were sitting next to each other. Behind them on the wall, there was a tapestry 
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covered with ribbons, balloons, and strings of lamps. The families from 
Shiraz sang the Vasunak^song. One sang it, and the others chanted it. They 
clapped, whistled, and repeated parts of the song: 

What a tall stature when she stands. 

Put together for the bride your hands. 

Happy happy happy. 

Happy wedding. 

Forouzan, too, had become a professional Vasunak singer since she 
moved to Shiraz. We circled her, and she sang Vasunak: 

The bride is so pretty. 

No one’s got her beauty. 


The younger ones were dancing in front of the bride and the groom. Saghar 
looked so beautiful, and I hadn’t part from her since she was back from the 
beautician’s. The bride’s gown was fabulous, a green dress with a tail and a 
green hat covered with light green blossoms. I could also see her high-heel 
shoes when Roya and I held up her gown tail. I felt like getting married so that 
I could wear that type of shoes. Saghar also had a square green purse with two 
short straps slung on her hand. I kept murmuring, "Luck Saghar!" The groom 
was holding the other hand of hers and whispering to her something. She 
responded her quietly, and I rejoiced at the courtesy of my sister. 

It had been cloudy since morning, but suddenly there were lightning and 
thunder and rain. The ladies started yelling and laughing. They ran to the 
rooms while covering their heads with their hands so that their hairdo would 
not be disturbed. The rain fell harder, and a few lamps burst. The sky was 
dark and stuffy. The fuse burnt out, and the whole place sank in dark. Some 
relative boys who knew about electricity went to the fuse box. After a short 
while, the power came on, but the lamp strings were kept off. 


2. Vasunak literally means to make a girl stand up. As its idiomatic sense, the word 
refers to a happy song that nomadic tribes of the southern Iran sing in their weddings. 
Mostly made up of two lines, Vasunaks serve as poems with marital associations. 
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My dad was fond of Persian music. He had invited a number of drummers 
and pipers who also sang folk songs. As a kid, I liked to sit by the bride and 
the groom. I sometimes sat in Saghar’s lap, but my mom would call me off 
her lap with gestures. Mommy asked the others to seat a boy beside the 
bride so that she would have a boy as her first child. 

Saghar’s husband, Ahmad Ahmadi, was an electrical engineer working at 
the French Mecaleum Company. The company was a sale agent in wallpapers 
and floor coverings. Forouzan’s husband was Mohammadreza Mohammadi, 
whom we called Reza. He worked at the same company in Shiraz as a 
designer. People humorously said, "Naghmeh’s husband will be Hossein 
Hosseini and Nasrin’s will be Hasan Hasani, and both will be working at the 
same company!” 

On the next day, my mother was supposed to get along with the bride and 
the groom and his parents to carry Saghar’s dowry to Shiraz and stay there 
for a few days. 

Late at night, I felt fatigued with too much dance and activity. So, I picked 
a blanket and got to bed in a room. The next morning, I was called up by my 
dad. There were some others than him in the room, so I stayed under the 
blanket. He recited some lines of poetry by Fayez and then told the groom, 
"Son, take care of my daughter. She is everything to me. I just leave her in 
your custody. Do your best for her." I felt a sob in his voice. I thought he was 
weeping, so I felt like weeping too. Over there under the blanket, I wept for 
Saghar that was leaving us. 

6 


It rained hard for a week, from the previous Thursday when the wedding 
took place till the next Thursday. The alleys and streets were flooded. The 
schools were off, and we kids prayed that the rain wouldn’t stop soon along. 

That very night, there seemed to be a commotion in the sky. There were 
thunders, and it seemed barrels of water were showering down. In that 
torrential rain, a number of our relatives who lived in Abadan came over to 
see us. Shortly after, some more arrived in black clothes that glittered in the 
light of the lamps in the yard. I hated them for their speaking quietly and 
talking secretly to the grandpa and the uncles. 
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A few minutes later, one of them made a gesture to Aunt Sedigheh and 
Naghmeh. So, they grabbed me, Saeed and Hamid by the hand, took us into 
a neighboring room and told us, "Sit down here and do your homework." At 
the same moment, I felt something bad must have happened. I walked to the 
widow and looked out into the yard. I gazed at the rain falling on the wood 
benches, trees and brick floor. In sheer surprise, I saw the grandpa, grandma 
and uncles walking out of home with those men in strange clothes. Aunt 
Sedigheh entered the room at the same time. She hugged me and said, 
"Nasrin, get to bed dear. I’m sleeping with you too." Then, she went to the 
windows and shut the hatchets. I asked, "Where did grandpa and grandma 
go?" She replied, "Not important. They’ll be right back." 

Deeply inside, I felt something had happened to somebody, but I wished 
it was not my mom or dad. The aunt first hugged me tightly and kissed. Then, 
she went over to Saeed and Hamid. Naghmeh was crouching down there at 
a corner. 

On the next day, when I went to school, I found the teachers looking at 
me strangely, especially Ms Nikravan, who was an English teacher. I always 
thought she was in love with my dad. This is because they spoke English 
together whenever he came to my school. She always advised me, 
"Bagherzadeh, be appreciative of your daddy. Improve your conversation by 
practicing English with him at home." As she saw me on that day, however, 
she bit her lips, got tears in her eyes, looked away from me and started 
whispering with the other teachers. This behavior and whispering went on 
for a week. After a few days, my mom, Saghar, Forouzan and their husbands 
and folks-in-law returned from Shiraz. I was surprised to see them back. I 
just got the wind that something had happened to my dad, but I tried to 
ignore it. 

One day, during a break between classes, I was alone and thinking while 
leaning against a wall in the school yard. Some students were shopping at 
the school teria, and some others were talking in a circle. A few were also 
studying while walking back and forth in the yard. At the same time, I saw 
Uncle Mohammad enter the school, walkthrough the students and go to the 
school hall. He had a sandwich in his hand. I thought it better to go and ask 
him why he was there, but he got out of the hall and speedily walked out of 
the school before I could reach him. I chased him up to the school gate, but 
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the superintendent was heard all around the yard through the megaphone, 
"Nasrin Bagherzadeh, over here to the office. Nasrin Bagherzadeh, right here 
to the office.” I was always scared of the school office because only wrong¬ 
doing or lazy students were called there. For a moment, I found myself 
trembling to the bones. I checked myself, but my uniform was tidy, the collar 
was on and my nails were already clipped. I thought they would punish me 
on the account of my recent depression and the consequent laziness. 

I was thinking till I got close to the office. The superintendent was in the 
corridor. As soon as she decided to blow in her whistle, she caught sight of 
me. She smiled, caressed me on the head and said, "Bagherzadeh, go into 
the office. The deputy has a sandwich for you.” I replied, "No thanks. I’m not 
hungry.” She smiled again and said, "Do you feel shy? Let me get you that.” 
She fetched me a sandwich which i thought was the one brought by Uncle 
Mohammad. I wondered why he didn’t give it to me himself and why a 
sandwich. No one had ever brought me food, not even my parents. I grabbed 
the sandwich and tried to stop thinking to enjoy it. I got the wrapping paper 
off the sandwich. There were eggs, tomatoes, parsley and pickled cucumbers 
in it. 

On the next Friday in the morning, the weather was cloudy, but there was 
no rain. We were all at home. All of a sudden, we heard a loud voice that 
filled the yard, "Sakineh, congratulations. Come over here. The water gave 
your husband back.” 

We ran out in embarrassment. Afew of our relative ladies dressed in black 
robes and Arabic shawls were sitting in the middle of the yard. They were 
lamenting by scratching their faces. As they saw my mom, they started 
screaming. One of them sobbed, "Condolences Sakineh. May God help you! 
The water gave him back.” 

After I saw that scene, I crouched at a corner and started crying. Saeed 
and Flamid came over to me while sobbing but not crying. The neighbors who 
had heard my mom and sisters crying rushed to our home. My mom rolled 
her hair round her wrist and pulled it. The floor where she was sitting looked 
dark with hair strands. 
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Shortly after, my uncles arrived with scratched bloody faces. My heart was 
racked with my mom’s moan and mourning. I wish I could hold her hands so 
that she wouldn't scratch her face. She was circled by Saghar, Forouzan, 
Naghmeh, Aunt Sedigheh and grandma. 

My mom kept on pulling her black hair, and my aunt was scratching her 
face. The neighbors were watching us in pity, especially Saeed, Flamid and 
me. At that moment, I felt that I would never laugh again, and that our house 
would never again experience happiness. I just thought we would cry for the 
rest of our lives. 

There were more and more added to the men at the corner of the yard, 
mourning in black clothes with their hands on their faces. Through the 
murmurs, I implied that my dad would be buried soon. As I heard from the 
others, my daddy's barge had drowned the week before, exactly on the same 
day when it rained hard and the Arvand River seemed to have replaced the 
sky. Fils body was stuck in the muds of the river. It became swollen and about 
to burst. Therefore, Uncle Deyrani advised to bury him as quickly as possible. 
I just got shivers at the thought of my dad’s body bursting. Although I loved 
him a lot, I hoped they would carry him to Jannat Abad Cemetery and bury 
him soon. After a while, a few cars and vans came to the alley to pick us up. 
On the bus, I heard from the ladies that my dad’s marriage ring was stuck 
into his finger flesh and, therefore, hard to take off. A few people went to 
clergyman Mohammad!. Fie was in charge of prayers in Saheb Zaman 
Mosque, where my dad and grandpa always attended to pray. Fie was asked 
"What to do about a drowned man?” The clergyman responded, "Drowning 
is one of the hardest types of death, and the drowned sailor Bagherzadeh is 
just like a martyr. So, no need to give him a typical burial service. Just bury 
him with his clothes and ring. I hope he will be granted the paradise." 

Jannat Abad in Khorramshahr was filled with black-dressed people who 
had gathered to mourn in the funeral of my father and a few crewmen that 
had drowned with him. I couldn’t stand my mom’s screams. It was painful to 
see Uncle All and Uncle Deyrani shouting "God", the women scratching their 
faces, especially Aunt Maryam and Belgheis, my mom pulling her hair, and 
Forouzan and Naghmeh weeping. The most painful thing was to see the soft 
and pretty face of the new-wed Saghar who was weeping the most 
deplorably of all. 
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That was the first time ever for me to see a person’s death and the first 
time I was in jannat Abad cemetery. Everything seemed dim and dark around 
me. I hated the cemetery because screams and moans and groans were the 
only things I could hear there. It was hard for me to imagine the burying of 
that kind and handsome father in a tight deep grave and covering of him 
with shovels of soil. I just wondered why I was trembling, with fear or 
something else. It was hard for me to understand my dad’s death. On that 
day, all my joys and cheers and naughtiness were buried alongside my 
father. I just thought my laughing, running and playing were gone forever. 

Uncle Deyrani asked my cousin, Alireza, to take me away from the 
cemetery. He took me back to our own home where Aunt Sedigheh had 
stayed to look after Saeed and Hamid. Then, Alireza drove them and me to 
Uncle Deyrani’s home. As we arrived, I saw that the ladies in the 
neighborhood had made hookahs ready, put kettles on the braziers, and 
filled the Colemans with cold water. I heard Uncle Deyrani had a heart 
trouble and was carried to the hospital My father’s mourning ceremony was 
held in the uncle’s home. After aU, my father was the only brother of the 
uncle. During the ceremony, I kept sitting sadly and alone at a corner without 
talking to anyone. From that day on, I turned into a different girl, a quiet sad- 
looking and isolated one. 

A few days later, when Uncle AM hugged and kissed me, I could feel the 
meaning of ‘orphan’ for the first time. My father’s death was a big shock to 
the family. This is why the aunts and uncles tried to make up for his absence 
by giving us love and care. It was done particularly by Uncle AN. Every 
afternoon, when he came back home from the Oil Company, he gave us a 
ride in his newly purchased British Peykan. Although the grandpa and the 
other uncles took care of us. Uncle AN was concerned about us for a long 
time. He knew that daddy’s death had the greatest impact on me. At times, 
he drove Hamid, Saeed, Naghmeh and me to Tahlenji Market and bought 
Naghmeh and me foam slippers, pants, colorful nail polishes, anti-pimple 
cream and soap as well as jeans apron skirts. He also bought Saeed and 
Hamid whatever they put a finger on. None of these favors, however, would 
make me happy. I was aloof from the joys of life. 

Whenever the uncles were home they did everything to make us laugh, 
but I thought there was nothing funny after my father’s death. I missed him 
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a lot. For a few months, early at night and without being seen, I sat in the 
doorstep waiting for my tall father to come from afar. I liked to see his 
shadow on the wall. I felt more depressed and isolated when I saw all the 
fathers were back home except mine. 

No longer would I care why Uncle Ismail didn’t come home; he just 
occasionally and secretly came over to see my mom and grandpa at 
midnight. Fie stayed there only for a few minutes, and with fear at that. Then, 
he got up to go. Before he left, my mother used to check the dark alley so 
that no one could possibly see him. Upon his departure, my mother used to 
weep and blow a prayer behind his back with concern. The only thing that 
was still of interest to me was to see Bahman. Fie had struck tall and thin 
and now he looked like one of those handsome and well-dressed boys in 
Abadan. Flis love was the only thing left for me from my former world. 
Whenever I saw that tall cousin of mine, my heart began to throb, as it did 
before. I wished he would always stay with us in our home. At times, he came 
with Roya, Mitra and Rana in the uncle’s old Volkswagen. Then, Naghmeh, 
Saeed and Flamid and I got together with them and drove to Annex Club^ in 
Abadan. Over there, we used to have a dinner and then go to Naft Cinema to 
watch a movie. After that, we bought samosas and falafels and ate them by 
the river. Bahman was already a man. So, he would not tease me anymore. 
Fie behaved me gravely, which made me angry. Flis cold behavior and lack of 
attention also made me orieved and deoressed. 


3. Annex Club was a cultural-recreational complex affiliated to the Oil Company. It was 
established by the Arvand River and close to Abadan refinery at the time of the second 
Pahlavi king. 
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It was a year after my father's death, and my mom was making 
preparations for the ceremony of his death anniversary. She was also 
concerned about Uncle Ismael. She asked whoever she thought was in 
probable connection with the uncle, "For the sake of God, tell Ismael not to 
come to attend Mi’s death anniversary. I feel something may occur to him." 

Uncle Ismael didn't take my mom’s advice. He did come over, but 
something bad happened. At midnight, after the ceremony, when he was 
walking under Khorramshahr bridge, somebody stopped him to ask the time. 
As soon as he looked at his watch, several guys got out from different corners 
of the bridge, surrounded him, and drove him away with handcuffs. A couple 
of the relatives who had gone to guard him at a distance behind came back 
to our home and sadly told us what they had seen. One of them said, "Now 
there is big charge on him. I wish he had no gun with him." 

My mom started scratching her face while crying and moaning, "Oh my 
God, my heart is bursting. I cannot stand it anymore. I did ask him not to 
come here." 

Shortly after, on a Thursday or Friday afternoon, I went to my father’s 
tomb along with Uncle All, his wife and some others. I was very sad and 
dejected. So, I dropped myself on the grave and cried till I was almost 
fainted. The uncle’s wife and my cousins got me up off the grave stone. Then, 
they fetched a glass of cold water to wash my face. I cried, "I miss my daddy. 
Dad, please come back. I cannot miss you anymore." The others who were 
listening to my elegy started crying too. Uncle AN opened his arms, hugged 
me, and whispered to me, "Nasrin, my dear, you are like my daughter. Your 
dad is gone, but I’m alive, just call me daddy. Just take me for your daddy. I 
take you for one of my daughters. No difference between you and my 
daughters. I promise to do whatever I can for you." The uncle caressed me 
so as to make me calm. At the same time, I noticed Bahman who was sobbing 
at a corner but saying nothing. 

On the way back, Bahman and I lagged behind the others. At a sufficient 
distance from them, Bahman walked closer, and we became shoulder to 
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shoulder. He slowed down so as not to be seen by the uncle, his wife and the 
others. Then, he quietly called me, "Lady Nasrin.” This was the first time ever 
somebody called me that name. I felt ashamed, and my heart began to 
pound so hard that I thought he could hear it. He said, "Don’t bother me. Why 
do you beat yourself? Why do you cry so much? It bothers me to see you 
crying. I was ravished to death when I saw you dropped on the grave. Don’t 
cry anymore, forthe sake of God. I’m keen on you. I can’t help getting nervous 
when I see you crying.” 

After that, neither of us said a word, but he walked on side by side with 
me up to the car. After a year, on that day, I started feeling better, and life 
began to be as it was before. 

The uncle and the others had left, but Naghmeh and Mitra were standing 
near the Volkswagen. Bahman switched on the car, and we started off. I felt 
better, and my heart was gaining the joy back. Bahman was driving at a high 
speed. I was looking out through the car window, but I knew he was watching 
me in the mirror. I was, indeed, walking on clouds in the world of my fancies. 
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Sixteen-year-old Aunt Sedigheh was a student at Hashtroodi high school. 
After Uncle Ismael was arrested, she got involved in the Mansoorun"^ group. 
The uncle was already a member of this group that was established by some 
revolutionary boys. To bar any suspicion, the uncle sometimes took Aunt 
Sedigheh along to the meetings of the group. After his arrest in 1977, the aunt 
started to attend those meetings more and more. Over there, the group 
members exchanged religious books and decided on the tasks everyone had 
to do to attract more members. They also talked about how they could run 
open campaigns. The aunt often came over to our home to read books. 

One night, Sedigheh was busy preparing a wall bulletin while Naghmeh 
was doing her homework. She didn’t like political activities; rather, she liked 
to study at the teacher-training high school and become a teacher. Along 
with Saeed and Hamid, I was overthe aunt’s shoulder looking at the bulletin 
she was making. She had drawn a skull with the word ‘Exploitation’ written 
inside it. There were also a few themes of cruelty painted on its surface. The 
skull had a chain hanging from it, and a big ball was painted at the end of 
the chain. The aunt drew the US flag on that big ball and then painted it with 
red and blue pencils. There were various topics discussed in the bulletin. 
Using a black marker, she wrote the solid words 'campaign, freedom, 
redemption of the oppressed’ under the skull. When the bulletin was 
completed, she held it up against the wall and asked us, "How’s that?” Except 
for the painted US flag, the whole work was in black and white. Looking 
happily at it, we answered, "Beautiful. Wonderful indeed!" The aunt rolled up 
the bulletin, secured it with a rubber put around it, and placed it on a shelf. 
Then, we all got to the bed together. 

When I got backhomefrom theschool at noon, I found my mom, grandpa, 
grandma, and Uncle Mahmood sitting in the yard in anger. My feeling was 
that something bad had happened. I greeted hastily and asked "What has 


4. Mansoorun was a guerrilla group in Khuzestan Province at the time of King 
Mohammadreza Pahlavi.The group came into being in 1975 when several campaign bands 
coalesced in the cities of Ahwaz, Khorramshahr, Andimeshk and Dezful. The pivotal role 
in the group was played by Hossein Hormozi, who was called 'A' as his organizational 
title. With a religious approach, the group adopted armed campaign policies against the 
royal regime. Mohsen Rezai, Mohammad Bagher Zolghadr, All Shamkhani, Said All 
Jahanara and Ismael Zamani were among the active members of the group. 
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happened?" My mom murmured under the nose, "Hush, be quiet. No breath 
out of you. It can’t be worse than that. We just got it! Sedigheh is arrested.” 

We were all scared of the state security service, Savak, after Uncle Ismael 
was arrested and sentenced to death. The grandma, who felt sick as usual, 
had gotten out of bed with difficulty. She said, "Sedigheh’s friend came over 
and let us know about her. This is just because of that dirty stuff." My mom 
said, "She posted that dirty stuff on the wall and made a trouble. So, she was 
called to the school office. The school director dashed a slap on her cheek 
and said my school is no good place for such evil things.” Then, she groaned, 
"My God, what to do now? Where are you my dear Sedigheh?" 

I remember how Aunt Sedigheh hated her school director. She always 
said the director was inappropriately dressed, arrogant and bad-tempered. 
Uncle Mahmood said, "Sis is right. You know Sedigheh. She gave a harder 
slap back in the face of the director and told her tit for tat.” The grandma 
shouted at the uncle, "She did it goddamn wrong.” The grandpa answered, 
"just stop being raged. Everybody knows Sedigheh. She has been behaving 
like that since childhood.” Then, my mom said, "The director hit her and she 
might have said ‘I don't take your hit’, so she hit her back. The slap imprint 
is on her make-up now.” Uncle Mahmood mimicked the school director in 
such a way that Saeed and Hamid liked it, "I’ll get the hell out of you. I’ll just 
call the security service.” 

The grandpa said, "Stop arguing, just get up and bring a box. Put in it 
whatever books and fliers at home and get it out. The house might be 
inspected by the security.” 

Mommy and the uncle got up in panic, gathered all the books and fliers, 
put them in several empty oiltin boxes, and took them to Nanny jalil’s home. 
She was an old lady living in the neighborhood. Since she was an Arab, no 
one would suspect her. After that, mommy began a new round of moaning, 
"Oh my Goodness, I was concerned about Ismael, but I have to worry about 
Sedigheh now. Where are you now my dear?” 

The night came, but my mom’s unrest got worse. Uncle Ali, his wife. Uncle 
Deyrani and the other relatives who had learned what had happened came 
over to our place. It seemed as if Aunt Sedigheh had died! The grandma and 
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mommy were mourning for her. Mommy said, "My God, I don’t mind Ismael’s 
execution, but Sedigheh is part of me. In case something happens to her. I’ll 
leave the city and kill myself.” The grandma also moaned, "God, I’ve been 
always praying to see Ismael coming in through the door. I would kiss the 
ground if he did. But now, I just want that girl released. My decent daughter 
is in the hands of a pack of wolves tonight." Then, the mom and grandma 
started mourning together so that everybody was put to tears. 

The uncles just couldn’t stand the situation. On the very night, they 
contacted a relative who was known to be in cooperation with the security 
service. Aunt Sedigheh was released readily. 

Aunt Sedigheh quit the school; instead, she started political activities in 
joint with the Mansoorun group. She also began wearing decent long and 
loose manteaus. At that time, this kind of wearing was specific to pregnant 
ladies. Therefore, my mom advised, "Hey dear, don’t wear this. People may 
think you are pregnant." 

In the Mansoorun group, the aunt got to know a medical student named 
Seyd Reza Mousavi. These two, along with some others, established the Path 
institute in Abadan. Over there, they started holding politico-ideological 
classes for the youth in the city so that they would not be entrapped by 
communism. 

Going to Abadan was a good excuse for me to see Bahman. Thus, I often 
went there along with the aunt by boat to attend ideology classes. My mom 
had made a color Chador for me. Although I had it hard to keep it on myself, 

I wore it with interest. My uncle’s wife sometimes allowed Sedigheh and Said 
Reza to hold gun training classes in her home. 

2 

By 1979, I was thirteen years old. Although I was tall enough, everybody 
considered me as a small kid. At night, I often slept with my mom in her 
bedroom. Around midnight. Uncle Mahmood, Uncle Mohammad and Aunt 
Sedigheh used to come to the room and spoke quietly about Uncle Ismael. 
From their whispers, I could detect that Uncle Ismael had been sentenced to 
death. I could also find out why my mom and grandpa sometimes left us 
alone for several days; while they claimed they had to go to Shiraz to see the 
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relatives, they actually went to Tehran in the hope of visiting Ismael at Evin 
prison. At times, only Uncle Mahmood and Uncle Mohammad went to Tehran 
on this purpose. When back, they told my mom the story of their stop in Qom 
and how they brought fliers by hiding them in their socks or their shoe soles. 
Uncle Mahmood once said that Ali jahanara, one of Ismael’s fellow prisoners, 
was martyred due to tortures. Sometimes, I shammed sleep but could 
overhear that his nails were pulled off in the jail. Imagination of those scenes 
would ravish up my heart, so I shut my eyes tightly and bit my lips. Uncle 
Mahmood prayed that Ismael could survive those tortures. My mother would 
then say aloud "He can, he can. He is strong.” The uncle replied "Those who 
torture at Evin prison are cruel. They are said to torture the prisoners with 
electrical beds and shocks." 

The next morning at school, I would gather a few students around me to 
quietly boast about my uncle being a political prisoner, as if it were a big 
secret. I would tell them he had been in Tehran Evin prison since the age of 
thirteen, and, as my other uncles said, he was in a cell neighboring Mr. 
Taleghani, the great clergyman, so that he could hear that clergyman reading 
the Quran. 

The students knew thejahanaras, who were a well-known religious family 
in Khorramshahr. I told the students "My uncles believe that Ali Jahanara has 
been martyred under tortures.” Then, as if I had seen it for myself, I told 
them how his nails were pulled off one by one with pliers. Upon hearing 
these words, the students screamed and closed their eyes. Then, I would 
proudly continue "They might have pulled off my uncle’s nails too. You know, 
he is a member of the Mansoorun group, but he has not betrayed anyone 
yet. That’s why he is tortured a lot, and he might be executed.” 

3 

The age of thirteen is associated with infatuation, the love of fashionable 
colorful clothes, and the hunger for buying various suits and boots. It was 
around 10 o’clock a.m. on mid-July, 1979.1 was wearing jean pants and purple 
mesh shoes which were in fashion then. Naghmeh, the neighboring girls and 
I planned to have an ice cream on the river bank before the weather got to 
be hot and humid. We also had a plan to go to the Tahlenji Market and buy 
Naghmeh a pair of easy pants in case the weather was not too hot. Easy pants 
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were an American brand. Due to their quality and endurance, they were 
favored by the youth. My own pants were bought by Uncle Deyrani. On the 
suggestion of a classmate, I had abraded the pants so much with a pumice 
stone that it had turned bright. Yet, it was neither torn nor threadbare. As 
the salesmen believed, easy pants could be used for a dozen years without 
being torn or worn. 

I was once in the sitting room when I heard my mom crying in the yard. 
She was moaning and elegizing. I was shocked although I had already seen 
her crying after the death of my dad. My lips went dry, and my body turned 
cold. I couldn’t get up and see what happened. So, I kept sitting and uttered 
"Oh, my goodness!" 

At the sight of Uncle All’s wife who was crying and scratching her face at 
the door step, I thought something had happened to her family. I started 
wondering "My God! Uncle Ali might be dead, or Mitra, maybe Roya.” As I 
remembered Bahman, I started thinking he may have been swimming with 
his friends and had drowned in the river. I sat down on the ground in the 
yard because I could not hold myself up on my feet. I could hardly breathe. 
The yard was spinning around me. Naghmeh yelled, "Mom, mom. Nasrin 
died." I heard my mom’s lamenting voice, "Oh my dear, Nasrin, Nasrin. What 
a misery! What’s happened?" 

I opened my eyes after a jug of cold water was spilt on my face, the uncle’s 
wife gave me a couple of slaps with her bony hand, and another jug of water 
was emptied on my clothes. Gazing at me worriedly, my mom said, "Nasrin, 
my dear, what’s the matter with you?" I moaned, "Mom, is Bahman dead?" 
The uncle’s wife shouted at me, "God forbid! Bite your tongue!" 

I felt bad again. But this time, I was ashamed too; my secret was disclosed, 
and that was what I didn’t want to happen. 

As if trying to collect the spilt milk, my mom said, "Come on! No. Rex 
Cinema caught fire and burned in Abadan last night. A number of your 
daddy’s distant relatives were there. Nothing is known yet though." My 
uncle’s wife held my hand firmly and said, "Don’t worry. Nothing is known 
yet. I hope they are alright." While crying, I felt like laughing as well. So, I 
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asked, "If nothing is known yet, why are you singing YazlehS?! What are you 
going to do if something has occurred?” 

My mom and uncle’s wife sat down on the bench. I was sorry for my mom; 
she was pale and short of breath. Naghmeh and I changed over to casual 
clothes; we were not in mood to walk out to the street. After a short while, 
the grandpa arrived with some bad news. He ordered us, "Girls, turn on that 
radio." 

Abadan radio had its routine programs cut off and now playing mourning 
marches. The announcer continually read announcements in a sobbing 
voice. The grandpa, mom and the uncle’s wife went to Abadan. Once back 
late at night, mommy did not have a dinner, nor did she say a word. Instead, 
she just walked around and lamented to herself. The radio was on, and we 
had known since the afternoon that the cinema had caught fire and all those 
six hundred viewers had probably burned to death. They were watching the 
movie ‘The Deer’ by Masoud Kimiai. On the same night, the happy city of 
Khorramshahr turned into a sad and gloomy place. 

The day after the fire, I was too sad to stay home. So, I went to Uncle 
Deyrani’s home. I was almost the same age as his daughter, Mojdeh. At her 
suggestion, we decided to go to Abadan. We got dressed, and I started to dry 
and do my hair. My uncle’s wife, Behjat, entered the room. She asked, "Is 
there a wedding on the way? What’s up? So many people have died and you 
are dressing up!" 

Upon arriving in Abadan, I found thethings worse than I thought. Whoever 
I met was somehow bereaved. There seemed to be no family with a dear one 
lost. Then, we went to Aunt Belgheis’s home. In the afternoon, we got 
together with the aunt, her husband and a few other relatives and went to 
the cemetery. There was such a scene in the new cemetery, called 
Khakestoon. The families of the lost ones were singing Yazleh and mourning 
in a heart-racking manner. There was no tree or a shadow in that place, and 
the weather was hell-hot. One could see the heat waves rising from the 
ground. The stink of roasted fat was combined with the odor of rosewater. 


5. Yazleh Is a common genre of music In the south of Iran. It Is usually played by a 
band of amateurs and supported by the audience only with claps. In this genre, what 
matters Is the tune rather than the song. 
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charcoal and incense. The mourning families were serving the people with 
cold water, Tang and juices out of big white Styrofoam flasks. Some 
bulldozers were digging big ditches. As I heard from the people, those 
ditches were made to bury cut-off hands, legs and other body parts that were 
left in the cinema and whose owners were not known. Upon hearing it, I felt 
bad. A man wrapped in a white cloth was beating himself and putting the 
soil on his head. He was yelling, "Get me buried here. I don’t like to live on 
in this hell without my wife, kids, bros, sisters and mom. I’m no better than 
them. What’s use living without them?!’’ He put so much soil on himself that 
the white cloth turned gray. The people around couldn’t calm him down. As 
a solace for him, some people blared, "We wanna die too. We wanna die too." 

That was the first time I was attending a gathering as big as that. There 
were lots of framed photos on the heaps of soil; the photos of made-up half- 
covered young pretty girls, little cute kids, old men and women as well as 
brides and grooms. These scenes put the people on fire; the women pulled 
their hair and scratched their faces altogether. A man was yelling "This 
Goddamn world! Everybody of mine is under the ground; four children, my 
father, my wife. What a misery! My children burned alive. Where is my dear 
Banafsheh? AN, was that a good movie? Did you have a good time, my dear 
Narges? Do you feel cooled off now?” 

While crying, the people were standing all around him. They tried to calm 
him down by splashing water and rose water onto his face. That man 
reminded me of my father. I felt as if I had newly heard the news of my 
father’s death and he was being buried. So, I fell on the ground and started 
calling "Dad, dad." While crying, Sudabeh held my hand. She was crying 
relentlessly. She hugged me and unusually said, "Cry Nasrin, just cry. May 
God bless the uncle!” 

The people of Abadan and Khorramshahr seemed to have all come to the 
cemetery. In addition to them, as I heard, so many from other cities as well 
had come there for mourning or consoling. Indeed, the population of Abadan 
seemed to have doubled or even tripled. Over there, I could see many of my 
relatives that I had not seen for long. So many people were wearing a burial 
shroud over their clothes and mourning by beating their chests while bare¬ 
footed on the hot ground. As a protest, they blared "We wanna die too.” 
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It was so hot and damping, especially in the cemetery where one could 
find no shelter or shadow. The mourners dropped themselves on the hot 
ground and screamed. It would just rack every heart to see that scene. Some 
fainted, and some others washed their faces with cold water or rose water. I 
heard somebody who had lost his whole family died there in the cemetery 
due to a stroke. A few were also said to have gone mad due to excessive 
grief. 

A number of people were handing out a newspaper, and some had taken 
off the front page and put it on their chests. The headline read "600 were 
burned alive in fire.” There was a photo of the burnt Rex Cinema under this 
headline. 

Some beneficent businessmen donated several roles of white calico with 
which to shroud the martyrs. Those burnt could not be identified because 
they were charred. They were identified based on their rings, watches or 
jewels. The news travelled fast, "Cinemas across the country are closed in 
sympathy with the victims’ families”, "There is a mourning day announced 
across the country”, and "Khorramshahr and Abadan people are on a sitting 
strike in front of the governor’s office, asking for identifying the murderers 
and putting them to justice.” 

I did see some families who had lost even a dozen members. They were 
lamenting in such a sad manner. The angry people voiced the slogans "Shah 
burned Kerman mosque”, "Shah burned the book of God” and "Shah burned 
Abadan Rex.” They insulted Shah and other authorities recklessly. 

It was no use digging individual graves for the victims. Instead, ditches 
were dug by bulldozers. A little farther, at a corner in a large area, there were 
oilskin tents set up where to keep colemans of cold water, rose water, and 
musk willow juice. There was also a microphone in that area for those who 
had something to announce or a slogan to voice. The microphone could be 
used with the coordination of the authorities or the young men there. In this 
way, some said their condolences or expressed their emotions. The 
temperature in Abadan was at its peak, and I felt my guts were being cooked 
up in that heat. To cool off a little, I walked to a tent and asked for a couple 
of glasses of cold water and juice. I was so dejected by those sad scenes. It 
was hard for me to restrain my emotions. I cried nonstop and hated the 
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world. I hated Shah and all those who were engaged in making that fire. I 
just wished I had been powerful enough to take revenge upon those 
murderers. 

There were chairs and tables set all around in the tent. Ayoung man with 
a handlebar mustache was standing next to the microphone. He was dressed 
in a black shirt and pants. I asked him, "Sir, would you let me speak too?" In 
those days, I didn't wear a chador; I wore a head cover, a blouse and pants 
only when I went to a mosque or the cemetery. That man looked at me up 
and down and said, "Here you are." I walked to the microphone and started 
speaking while my face was wet with tears and my voice was mixed with a 
choke of grief. I said, "Folks, we are all bereaved for 600 people that were 
innocently martyred in Rex Cinema. Those people were burned alive, but 
they had neither voiced a slogan nor attended demonstrations. All they and 
their families did was just escaping the hot summer weather and taking a 
resort to the cinema to cool off, to watch a movie and to have a little fun. 
They died innocent, but they will be rewarded in the heaven with saints. . 
Although we are sad and mourning for them here, they are definitely in the 
heaven now with a big reward from God. Let’s just promise to take revenge 
on the oppressors.” At the end I said, "just pray and send rest and peace to 
their souls." 

In those days, there were more leftist groups active in Abadan. That man 
with a handlebar mustache grabbed the microphone from me angrily and 
said, "That’s enough. Cut the nonsense! You could just express your 
emotions." My cousin saw this mal-behavior and walked ahead. She told that 
man, "This girl is already bereaved. Just watch your words! The way you 
behave is not polite. Mr. Aminzadeh argued with that man too. Until then, I 
didn’t know about leftists or communists. That man’s bad behavior, however, 
caused me to hate them. Mr. Aminzadeh was so angry that he gathered and 
moved us away from that place. 

The fire at the Rex Cinema intensified the public hatred for the king and 
his government. From then on, people simply took to the streets fearlessly 
and voiced slogans against the king. They were angry because the authorities 
remained silent on that disaster and did nothing to arrest those who 
committed that murder. The public anger gradually grew into an overall 
campaign against the king. 
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Rex Cinema disaster and those sad and sorrowful scenes dragged me into 
depression again. I couldn’t forget what I had seen at the cemetery; heart- 
racking lamentation by Khuzestan people, Yazleh songs, and the families 
whose members were martyred altogether. I especially couldn’t forget the 
pieces of cardboard with the names of the Radmehr family members written 
on it. The cardboard was pinned onto a wood stick planted into the ground. 
There was also such a case for another family whose members’ names all 
started with the letter ‘n’; Naser, Nahid, Nayyereh, Nazanin, Nader, and 
Niloufar. Their photos were lying on heaps of soil. When in bed, those scenes 
attacked me and I dreamed of them all night long. At times, I startled up and 
cried passionately. 

One of those days, an audiocassette was introduced to the market. It was 
an elegiac song for the survivors of the disaster. The cassette started with 
the yells and screams of men, women and kids combined with the sizzling 
sound of fire. In the midst of that, one could hear a voice calling out "Fire, 
fire. Oh my God, fire.” Then, the singer started to recite: 

Rex Cinema disaster one cannot forget. 

What cruel heart sees it but not regret?! 

A girl was looked for around by her mother. 

Once found, the poor mom would just shudder. 

The nasty act of fire made her scream. 

For the girl that was in her coffee like cream. 

4 

The disaster in Rex Cinema of Abadan speeded up the revolution. There 
were more and more and hotter demonstrations every day. I’d had a 
different feeling ever since I attended the commemoration ceremonies for 
the fire martyrs. I felt more mature and able to seethe world better. I actually 
had a farewell to the world of childhood. Previously, I was the one who would 
hardly wear even a head cover. Now, however, I asked my mom to make me 
a black chador. I also started to take interest in Imam. So, I asked Aunt 
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Sedigheh to bring me his fliers. At times, I would tag along to her meetings 
in Abadan. Bahman had become revolutionary too. Whenever he wanted to 
enter our house, he cleared his throat and hemmed and hawed, which was 
a signal to the women at home to put on a chador. He sometimes went to 
Qom and Tehran to bring fliers. Aunt Sedigheh had introduced him to the 
Mansoorun group. Then, he began to attend the religious meetings of the 
group that were held to bar the political activities of communist groups. 

October came, and the schools opened up. For some time, I had been 
bothered by a mechanic boy. With his workshop on my way, the boy chased 
me and tried to talkto me. While waking behind me, he would ask me either 
to pass him my phone number or to memorize his. Then, he would speedily 
repeat his number and say ‘Tm expecting your call in the afternoon.” One 
day, I got home nervous and told my mom, "I’m not going to school any 
longer.” My mom wondered why. I replied, "Every day, a mechanic boy chases 
me in the street. He is hurting my decency.” As I said that, she caught fire, 
"Hell with him, unscrupulous boy. Tomorrow, I’ll walk behind you. If he 
bothers you. I’ll make him get the hell out of this city.” 

Forouzan was back to Khorramshahr for a few days. Once in the 
afternoon, I picked her daughter, Farzaneh, up in my arms and went to the 
alley to show her to my friends. She was so cute and lovely. At the same time, 
Bahman approached in his Volkswagen. When he saw me, he put his head 
out of the car and said, "Nasrin, just go back into the house.” Then, he 
shouted "I dare anyone to pry a look at my cousin! Where does that mechanic 
boy work?” As I found the things like that, I ran into the yard and called "Mom, 
mom.” My mom was scared. I asked her, "Was it you to tell Bahman about 
that mechanic boy.” She began to look at me in surprise. I continued, 
"Bahman is going to him. He is so angry too.” Mommy put on her chador and 
walked after him. Once she was back, I asked her, "What happened? Did they 
kill each other?” She calmly answered, "He just told that boy 'you know what? 
I dare you to cast an eye on my cousin. If you ever do that again, I’ll be back 
with my friends and get the whole place down on you’.” Then, she took off 
her chador and threw it on the bench in the yard. As if remembering 
something, she said, "That poor boy was scared to death. He said to Bahman 
‘damn me if I ever do that again. I do respect your right’.” 
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Bahman came over to our place that very night. My mom started looking 
at him and me with sympathy. I also thought how fast he had grown up to be 
a man and to find himself. What did it all mean? Did it mean he loved me 
too? 

5 

Through cooperation and unanimity, people could push the revolution 
forward toward victory. In early February, 1978, we heard the news of 
people’s attacking the jails, breaking into them and releasing the prisoners. 
The news on the release of Uncle Ismael shocked everybody. One of those 
days, he was supposed to be executed. But now, he was on the way back 
home. Everybody at home was happy. My cousin Rahmat, Seyyed Reza 
Mousavi as well as Jahanara brothers, Mohammadl and Mohsen, went to 
Tehran to get the uncle back to Khorramshahr. 

The day the uncle was back to Khorramshahr was a celebration day for 
us, as if we had been to his wedding party. Early in the morning, I got up, had 
an upright breakfast, put on my new clothes and walked into the yard. The 
grandpa and Bibi had long been ready sitting on a bench. Bibi was shedding 
tears of joy, and the grandpa’s face blushed up. As Aunt Sedigheh saw us, 
she said, "Come on now.” We kids went to the alley before the others. We 
were supposed to be picked up by Uncle AN and Bahman. They had already 
driven the uncle’s wife and some others to the entrance of the city near the 
highway police station. 

When we got there, we could see a large crowd with goats and bulls to 
sacrifice. After a couple of hours of waiting, somebody finally yelled the 
slogan "Welcome back home, dear comrade." The repetition of the slogan 
meant that Uncle Ismail and the others were approaching. The welcoming 
people walked ahead with rings of flowers. My mom pulled me to a corner, 
and we stood there watching those who happily sacrificed their goats and 
bulls for the freed prisoners. All of a sudden, Saeed shouted "Look over 
there. That is Reza." And then, he burst into laughing; the people had put the 
festoon around his neck by mistake and were carrying him on their 
shoulders. Many others walking behind them were chanting "My dear 
brother, where is your martyred comrade?” 
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Reza seemed to have a good time up there. At first, he struggled to come 
off the people's shoulders, but then he calmly sat there and took a ride. That 
was such a happy day for us after so much sadness and anxiety that we had 
incurred ever since the uncle was arrested and sentenced to death followed 
by the arrest of Sedigheh. 

Our house was so crowded for a few days as if there had been a wedding 
party. Big plates of sweets and fruit kept depleted and replete. Groups of 
people dropped in to visit Uncle Ismail and ask him about the days of prison. 
The Jahanara family was among our guests. Crying in secret, my mom said, 
"Goodness! To them, Ismail smells their son AN." 

Forouzan, Aunt Sedigheh, Naghmeh and I were assigned the tasks of 
putting the fruit on the plates, washing the dishes, and setting the dining 
tables. My mom and some other women kept minding the food in the kitchen. 

Out of curiosity, I was flapping to look at my uncle’s hands and see if his 
nails were really pulled off in the jail. As he was almost alone, I walked to 
him and found his nails off with red and swollen tissues instead. This gave 
me an upset stomach, so I had no appetite to eat for a few days. 

After several days, when everything was settled at home, the uncle was 
invited by some offices and organizations to give lectures. Fie once attended 
a ceremony where the audience raised the slogan ‘Independence, Freedom, 
Islamic Republic’. The uncle fainted there. Later on, he told us, "I was really 
shocked and couldn’t believe that the people had become so brave as to 
voice such slogans. It is hard to believe that the revolution has come to 
victory and those people have changed so much just in a couple of years." 

Once at night, the house was packed with guests. Uncle Mohammad, who 
lived in Abadan, came to our house along with his one or two-year-old son, 
Reza. The boy just wanted to visit Uncle Ismail. The uncle sat together with 
the others to chat about the revolution and the referendum, but Reza was 
restless. The uncle asked Bahman, "Would you go to Abadan with Reza and 
leave him with his mom? Fle’s hungry and sleepy, and he needs a change of 
diapers. Fle’s getting on my nerves." Uncle Mohammad had a job in the port 
of Shapour. Flis blue Volkswagen was a two-door car. Fie handed the car key 
to Bahman and said, "Tell Shahnazthat I will leave for the port at midnight." 
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Reza was crying and had no mind to get off his father’s embrace. Bahman 
said, "How can I ever drive with this baby?” I embraced Reza, and the uncle 
asked my mom, "Sis, do you let Nasrin go along with Bahman to Abadan? 
He’s gonna hand Reza over to Shahnaz.” My mom was busy at a distance. She 
said, "No problem. She can go." 

It was at night when we started out. I sat on the front seat with Reza stuck 
tightly to me. Bahman was driving slowly. For sometime, nobody said a word. 
The atmosphere was tense in the car. Half the way between Khorramshahr 
and Abadan, Bahman suddenly said, "Nasrin, I love you so much." As I heard 
that, my grip got tighter around Reza, who was asleep. I said nothing, but he 
again said, "I have loved you ever since I was a kid. I think it’s the time now. 
I like to marry you." 

I felt cold and stuck myself to the car door. My teeth started chattering. A 
little further ahead, there were some ice cream shops; Papa Ice cream Cafe 
and Loshato Cafe. Several young guys were dancing in that place which was 
lit up like a day with blinking colorful lamps as well as fluorescents. He 
pulled off the car and bought a couple of Peti ice creams. It was not long ago 
when I boldly took double rides on his moped, but, now, I blushed at him. I 
ate the ice cream but with a lot of scruple anyway. I was trembling like 
anything. Bahman asked me to hand Reza over to him. I was worried about 
the touch of hands when giving and taking Reza. So, I grasped the baby 
harder than before and said, "No, that’s OK.” Bahman followed, "Let me at 
least roll your window up”, but I said in fear, "I’ll do it." 

Once we got to Shahnaz’s home, we both had a secret in our chests. We 
had to look at each other with caution so that Shahnaz would not read that 
secret from our eyes. Looking Shahnaz in the eye could help her guess what 
had happened between us on the road. 

I roosted the night in Uncle Mohammad’s home. Bahman was a student 
at a vocational school in Abadan. Next morning, he went to school, but I 
missed it. I waited for him till the noontime. I felt I was missing him. As he 
got back, however, I hid myself out of shame. 

In the afternoon, Bahman and I went back to Khorramshahr in the uncle’s 
car. He again uttered some romantic words and disclosed his love for me. He 
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also again stopped the car to buy two Peti ice creams. As we arrived in 
Khorramshahr, he asked me to take the back seat. A few months went by. 
One day, it started raining hard. Saeed and Hamid were asleep, and 
Naghmeh was out to the teacher training school. My mom and I were by 
ourselves. I was drawing graphics, but I couldn’t do it alright by any means. 

I pulled the wastebasket over from the corner of the room so as to have it 
close enough. Whenever I failed to draw a graphic correctly, I would angrily 
get that sheet of paper off my notebook, crumble it and throw it into the 
basket. I was pissed off with myself and, at the same time, depressed and 
heavy-hearted. I didn’t like the rainy weather because it reminded me of the 
storm and my dad’s drowning. I wouldn’t mind dying that night, so I burst 
into tears. My mom entered the room in panic and said, "Oh dear, what’s 
happened? Are you crying?" I didn’t like my mom to get the wind of the 
things. So, I replied, "I just can’t do my graphic homework." 

My graphics were always drawn by Uncle Mahmood, Uncle Mohammad 
and Aunt Sedigheh. Rotten luck! None of them were at home that night. My 
mom asked me, "Shall I tell Mr. jalilian to send here Azar or Mohammad." I 
answered in tears, "No, that would be a disgrace. Azar may tell my classmates 
that I cried and she drew my graphics." Mommy then said, "Shall I call one of 
the Roudbaris here?" 

Mr. Roudbari lived in our neighborhood but on another alley. He had two 
daughters one of whom was my classmate. She was poor at dictation but 
good at math and graphics. In dictation classes, I let her cheat from me. Both 
of the girls were good and well-minded. I wondered how my mom was to go 
to their home; the rainwater was knee-high in the yard. Early at night, she 
even couldn’t go as close as the grandpa’s home to refill his water tank. 

I heard the entrance door downstairs. Mommy left the room. Whom I 
heard then sounded like Bahman. Mommy asked, "Where have you been 
dear?" It was Bahman, indeed, who answered, "Here I am to see the grandpa. 

I miss him. He might have something I can do for him." 

A big joy turned on in my heart. I was so happy that I felt on the top of 
the world. I was sure his coming to see the grandpa was just an excuse. Yet, 

I made no move. Rather than anything else, I tidied myself up quickly and 
wiped off my tears. 
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Now, I could hear my mom getting closer, "Come on in, dear. Nasrin is 
crying because she can’t draw graphics. Be kind to help her if you can.” After 
a while, Bahman was sitting on my side. Hardly could I breathe. I was in a 
terrible shape. I thought, in case I spoke a word, my voice would tremble and 
my secret would be disclosed. 

After asking Bahman of everybody, my mom left to fetch us tea. His pants 
were wet up to the knees, but his hair and shirt were dry because he had an 
umbrella. As soon as my mom left the room, he told me, "What a touchy girl 
you are! Crying simply for graphics?!" With my head drooped, I couldn’t look 
up at him; he was likely to understand how happy I was to see him and how 
well I loved him too. He asked, "Just tell me what your problem is." Without 
looking at him, I turned over the pages of the book and pointed my finger to 
the problematic exercises; this, this and this. 

Bahman started explaining the points to me, but I was too timid to look 
up. I just liked him to sit on my side the whole night and do the exercises. A 
tress of my hair was hanging across my face. He pushed it up with a pen and 
said, "You idiot! Just crying for this?!" 

At the same time, mommy came into the room with a couple of tumblers 
of tea on a tray. When in very good mood, she sometimes tried to make me 
happy by bringing me double-color tea in a thin-waist tumbler. She would 
make that tea by putting some boiling water in a tumbler, sweetening the 
water with sugar and pouring tea over it. In this way, the tea and the sweet 
water would not mix up. That was what I liked. She laid the tea down and left 
the room. 

Bahman laughed and said, "You know what? People in the North call this 
tea ‘bride and groom tea’.’’ I was so shy that I felt my heart was slipping out 
of my chest. I felt back at ease when my mom returned with plates of sweets 
and oranges. The oranges were too big for one. Bahman was drawing the 
graphics as I was looking at him and mommy was peeling the oranges for us. 

6 

The whole country was in a special fervor for the referendum on the 
Islamic Republic. I was fifteen years old and too young to vote. Since the 
early morning, my mom had been weeding the garden with a spade. The yard 
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looked like a piece of paradise with pink oleander flowers. I was working with 
my mom, fetching whatever she needed. As I heard Bahman saying, "Hello, 
anybody home?”, I started gazing at the thick curtain over the house door. 
Mommy kindly called him in, "Come on in." Bahman repeated "Anybody 
home?" Mommy gave me a signal to cover my head. I picked her chador off 
the bench and put it on. Then, she said, "Bahman, come in dear.” 

He came in with a beard and a shirt down on his pants. He didn’t look up 
at us; instead, he stared down at the floor and greeted. He asked my mom to 
grab her ID card and go voting with him. With the spade in her hand, she 
asked about how long the voting would go on. With his look still down, he 
answered, "Up to the night.” Mommy looked at me and told him, "It’s not 
gonna be late. You go along with Nasrin and Naghmeh. I’ll go alone at the 
noontime.” 

Every Thursday afternoon, when Naghmeh got back from the school, she 
would get so busy with her own business that she had no time even to talk 
to us. About voting, she just told me, "You are going first, me later. I’m too 
busy now.” Too young to vote, but I thought I could vote instead of Naghmeh. 
As I asked Bahman if I ever could do that, he took his look off the ground 
and stared at me. Then, he smiled and said, "Nope. No way.” I reacted, "just 
let’s see if I can.” 

I knew that Bahman would like it to go to the mosque with me so that he 
could talkto me on the way. Basically, that was the very reason why he came 
to our place. I got a good feeling as we started walking side by side in the 
alley, as if walking on clouds. He asked, "What would you vote for if you 
could?” I proudly answered, "Obviously, I’d give a yes-vote to Imam Khomeini 
and the Islamic Republic.” He smiled and asked, "Yes-vote?” I happily 
followed, "Ya, yes-vote." 

We walked slowly up to Sahib Zaman Mosque. We both knew that I 
couldn’t vote with Naghmeh’s ID card, but I wouldn’t like to miss this 
opportunity either. There was a long queue of voters many of whom I knew; 
I could see all the relatives and neighbors there. Bahman sometimes 
whispered to me, "Nasrin, I want to talk to my mom and dad about you, but 
I’m afraid of them.” 
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The weather was mild, and pink paperflowers were hanging from the walls 
in the alley. The breeze sometimes smelled of the river and sometimes had 
the stink of the sludge in the gutters. We were standing at the end of the 
queue in the alley. Bahman said, "I’ve talked to the grandpa and my brother 
Alireza, but both are opposed to it. More so about Alireza." I knew that, so I 
said nothing in response. According to the grandpa, both Bahman and I were 
still kids and had no life experience. Bahman was twenty years old already, 
had a diploma in electricity and was employed in the revolutionary guard 
corps. I wondered why the others thought he was not marriageable yet. 

We had to wait there in the queue for a couple of hours. I couldn’t vote 
with Naghmeh’s ID card, but Bahman cast his yes-vote in the box. On the way 
back, he kept showing me his index finger which was marked blue. I told him, 
"You’re such a show-off. This is why the grandpa says we are still kids." 

We were about home. One could smell my mom’s fish stew in the alley. I 
told Bahman, "Let’s go in.The lunch seems ready.” He answered, "I wish I had 
the car. We could drive to Abadan and have Peti ice cream..’’ I said to myself, 
"I wish." Then, we parted. 

As I entered the house, the yard looked to me quite different from a few 
hours before. My mom had cleaned it and laid carpets on the benches. The 
garden was wet, and its soil was tilled. The smells of the soil and the fish 
stew along with the cool rising from the tiles of the yard reminded me of my 
childhood. I took a deep breath at the thought that Bahman and I would 
finally be together. 

It was spring, and it was raining hard. After the revolution, our house was 
quiet and gloomy. My uncles and Aunt Sedigheh were busy with their 
revolutionary activities. They sometimes dropped in to see us and got back 
soon. That bloody big house was left to reside in just by Saeed, Hamid, mom 
and me. 

Every night, my mom washed Saeed’s and Hamid’s socks, white collars 
that they wore on their uniform collars, and uniforms that got wet in rain. 
Then, she hanged the clothes on a line at a corner of the room over the 
heater so that they would dry up till the next morning. 
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A friend of mine who was originally a Kurd was Nasrin Rezai. She had 
come to our house every afternoon since Naghmeh started going to the 
boarding school. My friend and I studied together and had hear-to-heart 
talks. I talked about my loneliness as well. We also sometimes had a dinner 
together. One of the rooms upstairs had been given to me. My mom had kept 
the hatchets closed in order to warm up the room. She had also hanged a 
curtain over the entrance door of the room. 

One night, after dinner, when I got the dinner tray back downstairs, I saw 
Bahman having dinner with my mom. I decided to get rid of my friend as fast 
as possible. So, I opened the hatchets and told her, "The rain has slowed 
down.” She said, "So, I’d better go before it rains hard." 

She started packing up her stuffs and I called my mom. She lived near 
Darvazeh Square, not far from our place. Whenever it was dark, my mom 
often accompanied Nasrin half the way through several alleys and then left 
her alone when reaching a crowded place with shops and stores. Mommy put 
on her chador and I saw them off to the entrance door downstairs. Then, I 
waited there till they opened their umbrellas and walked out through the 
yard. 

In the landing of the second floor, there was a toilet that we often used 
in winter or in rainy weather. The one in common use was there in the yard. 
I began to look for Bahman, but he suddenly walked out of the toilet in the 
landing. He and I were alone there; Saeed and Hamid were asleep in bed. I 
walked toward my room, but he came close to me and said, "Nasrin, I cannot 
stand it anymore. Since I announced my love for you. I’ve been coming here 
just for your sake. I’ve not told Aunty about it yet, and this is what annoys 
me. What I do secretly seems to me like a crime or treason. I’ve decided to 
urge on it this time although I’ve already talked to my mom and dad about 
it. 


He walked a bit closer, and I drew the curtain of my room. I was deeply 
scared, so I prayed my mom would be back soon or Saeed and Hamid would 
wake up. My heart was pounding out of my chest. Bahman said, "Prick of 
conscience is killing me. My eyes may betray me, I feel shy in the face of my 
Aunty. But rest assured that I love you so much. As the conditions are, I 
cannot set my foot here in this house anymore. I’ve said everything to Roya, 
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and I’ve got a good mind to disclose my love for you. Now on, you get the 
news from Roya." 

He said goodbye and left quickly. As he got to the staircase, he walked 
back and said, "By the way, Nasrin, shall I tell them you and I wanna get 
married?” It was all over with me. I felt so cold as if to freeze. I bit my lip, but 
he repeated his question. As he noticed my silence, he walked up the steps, 
and I felt scared again. My heart was pounding like anything. So as to keep 
him back, I answered, "Yes, tell them. Mommy will be back soon.” 

He left with a smile and sparkling almond-shape eyes. I took a deep 
breath and opened the room curtain. What a warm room and pleasant 
weather! I lied down with my head on a pillow and my eyes closed. Then, I 
tried to remember and memorize whatever I heard and said a few minutes 
back. 

Some time went by. The things went out as Bahman had said; he didn’t 
come to our place anymore. I was about to die of loneliness and 
homesickness. Life had turned into a hell for me. 

On a Friday morning, Bahman’s grandma came to our place. She paid us 
frequent visits. Earlier, she had been my mom’s mother-in-law and the 
grandpa’s mother-in-law as well. We call her Bibi too. She was in our home 
with first-hand news. As she said, Bahman had told his brother, Alireza, that 
he and Nasrin loved each other. For this reason, there was such a quarrel 
between him and Mirza Ali. Mirza Ali had told Bahman, "You did a bloody 
wrong thing to fall in love with my brother’s daughter. Why don’t you mind 
how people judge us?They’lldefinitely think we’ve been visiting them to care 
about their orphans but our son just intended treason.” 

From that day on, Bahman didn’t come to our home, nor did mom let me 
go to his place. I sometimes shed tears and begged my mom, "I’m missing 
Roya and Mitra. Please let me go to see them.” What I got in response was 
her shouting, "No way. Just get the hell down! Your uncle’s wife will say soon 
'that insolent girl took my son from me’.” 

This is how I fell back into loneliness and turned into a depressed and 
tearful girl, as I was when I had newly lost my father. 
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Once several years, the Oil Company workers were granted a loan or a 
piece of land. Uncle All was a smart and far-sighted man with a good sense 
of economy. With the loans he had taken, he bought two houses in Shiraz, 
one on Astaneh Street and the other behind Haji Bazaar close to Shah 
Cheragh Shrine. He let one of them and furnished the other one to be used 
in summer when the weather in Khorramshahr was intolerably hot. He also 
bought a piece of land on Chehelmetry Street in Khorramshahr. He built a 
house there with the loan he had recently taken. It was a large luxurious 
house with six bedrooms. It had a big yard with a garden of pink oleanders 
and colorful peonies. There was a steel staircase connecting the terrace to 
the roof. The yard was tiled, and the kitchen was equipped with cabinets, 
wooden cupboards and a buffet. There was also a small lovely window in the 
kitchen opening into the dining room. The bathroom was a big one with a 
toilet pot, a bathtub and a shower. The windows of the bathroom and the 
kitchen opened into a backyard behind the kitchen. Every room had its own 
gas cooler, and the floors were covered with brown moquette. This house 
served like a palace for Uncle Ali. 

We kids loved to go to that palace. Whenever Forouzan and Saghar and 
their husbands and children gathered with us in the uncle’s home, a very 
long table was set for us in the dining room. I still feel that house was the 
happiest and the most beautiful one on the earth. 

In the same year. Uncle Ismail married Mohammad Jahanara’s aunt. Also, 
Bahman’s brother, Alireza, who was studying aerospace in the US, quit the 
college and came back to Iran to become a clergyman in the city of Qom. He 
got married shortly after. It seemed like a time for our relative boys and girls 
to get married. 

There was a shower of good news after Uncle Ismail was released. One of 
those pieces of news, however, made everyone extraordinarily happy. As 
Aunt Sedigheh told my mother, Seyd Reza Mousavi had proposed to her. My 
mother spread the news everywhere in no time. Mr. Mousavi’s proposal to 
Aunt Sedigheh and the other affairs were done as fast as the news travelled. 
The wedding party was soon held in our home. We girls, as usual, were 
thinking about buying clothes for the wedding and going to the beautician, 
but we heard that the aunt had not agreed to be made up nor had she liked 
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to wear a wedding gown. My mom was always concerned about her and 
argued a lot with her. She wouldn’t mind dressing up the bride herself, but 
the aunt didn’t agree. Sedigheh set a simple wedding table by herself and 
sat at it while dressed in her black manteau and tight head cover. My mom 
was stressed and grumbled under the nose about it. So, she fetched a new 
white chador and put it on Sedigheh. Shortly after, the groom arrived and 
sat next to the bride. He was dressed in a military uniform. This wedding was 
the first simple and quiet ceremony in our family. We were caught by the 
aunt’s solemnity and Mr. Mousavi’s grave behavior; though dressed-up and 
hair-done, we girls were impressed enough to sit still at a corner and gaze 
at the marriage conductor who legalized the marriage and pronounced them 
husband and wife. 

After that, there was an engagement party held for Roya. I was glad I could 
go to the uncle’s home after months. I spent the best two days of my life 
there. Roya’s fiance was originally from the Minoo Island in Abadan. His 
father worked in the public education office of Abadan. The groom’s name 
was Fazel Hesami, but he was called clergyman Hesami because he was a 
clerical student in Qom. 

On the engagement day, Bahman shortly entered the room where I was 
sitting. He just looked at me, smiled and left without saying a word. I did 
realize what his look meant; he meant to say he still loved me and would 
keep his promise though we were not allowed yet to be together. 

A week later, the news came that Rahmat had proposed to Sheykh Fazel’s 
sister and that their marriage and wedding ceremonies were supposed to be 
held together. In the late March, 1981, Rahmat and Halimeh got married at 
the same time as Roya and Sheykh Fazel did. There were also two wedding 
ceremonies held on the same day. I was wearing a white loose-sleeved dress 
as well as white high-heel shoes. In those day and age, it was a fashion for 
girls to wear long white stockings. This would give us a feeling of being up- 
to-date and pretty. I was kind of sad about missing Roya because she and 
her husband were supposed to go to Qom at the end of the summer. 

We spent the night in the uncle’s home. In the next morning, his wife and 
Forouzan got up and cleared the marriage table. Mitra, Rana and I were still 
in bed. As a common practice in Khorramshahr, the uncle’s wife sprinkled 
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over me the sugar particles already ground and then cheered aloud. This 
woke me up. She said, "I hope you’ll get married here soon. I hope you’ll be 
my daughter-in-law." At the same time, Bahman said hello aloud before he 
entered the room. I hid my head under the blanket. He asked, "Who’s 
sleeping here?" His mom answered, "Nasrin." Then, he laughed and went 
away. 

A few days later, Roya came over with some good news. She said, "A 
couple of days ago, Bahman happened to see a marriage conductor and his 
secretary with a big register book under his arm close to your home. His 
heart sank and he went back home angrily. He told his mom that there was 
a wedding there in your alley. He hoped it was not Nasrin’s wedding, but, if 
so, he would leave Khorramshahr forever." My mom got worried by these 
words. At night, when the grandpa came back home, they went into a room 
and talked in secret. Then, Alireza called a meeting with the presence of 
Rahmat, my mom and grandpa. They finally called Bahman into the meeting 
room. Half an hour later, the topic of discussion was disclosed. As Roya 
narrated, they had decided to propose to me for Bahman. This actually put 
my heart on such a joy. 

A few days later, the uncle’s wife came over and told my mom, "Tonight, 
we’ll be here to propose to Nasrin. Please let the grandpa know about it." 
Shortly after she left, my concern led to an upset stomach. As it drew to the 
night, I felt sicker and sicker and had to go to the toilet frequently. To save 
that much walking to the toilet, I kept sitting in the yard. It was so 
embarrassing. 

The night came, and the uncle, his wife and Bahman arrived with 
greetings. I was worried for no good reason and had no good feeling. My 
mom had made rice and fish for dinner. It reminded me of barbecued fish in 
my childhood, fish markets and the struggle offish for survival. I couldn’t eat 
anything, so I went to a room upstairs and shammed sleep just like little kids. 
The grandpa knew about the love between Bahman and me. As I heard later, 
he had told those in that meeting, "I have to repeat that Nasrin is too young. 

I agree with her marriage however. It’s all up to you, but you should all help 
them learn how to live a married life." 
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I shammed sleep in the bed till the meeting of the grown-ups ended. 
When everybody went away, mommy came to my room and said, 
"Congratulations, my dear. Why didn’t you come to the meeting? We decided 
to have an engagement party on the 29th of the current month. We also 
resolved on 520 thousand Tomans as your marriage portion." Then, she sat 
by my bed and happily said, "Your uncle’s wife went to Uncle Deyrani’s office 
yesterday and told him 'you are like a father to the bride and we will do 
whatever you order’. The uncle asked ‘how much did you set for Roya’s 
marriage portion?’. She answered, ‘270 thousand Tomans’. Then, the uncle 
said, ‘just imagine Nasrin is your own daughter. We will set for her double as 
much as our own daughter.” 

My heart suddenly cheered. All that worry gave the floor to a nice 
excitement. I just thought I would leave that home soon. I would no more 
feel the absence of my dad or miss Saghar and Forouzan. I would get rid of 
noisy Saeed and Flamid, who I never dared to fight with. I would also get rid 
of Naghmeh, who continually studied and grumbled at me with the advice 
"You are so talented. Sticktoyour books. Give up the idea of getting married. 
You are still a kid." I would get rid of that house which was full of bitter 
memories, from my daddy’s death to the grandpa’s illness to the arrest and 
the death sentence of Uncle Ismail to the discharge and imprisonment of 
Aunt Sedigheh and to my mom’s tears and mourning. I would soon move to 
a house where I could always smell delicious foods; a house where laughs 
and cheers persisted. 

In mid-March, the house was in different conditions. Lots of people were 
coming and going. The purchased goods were brought in and placed at the 
corner of the yard. I liked such a family custom. To reduce the pressure on 
the bride’s and the groom’s families,everybody took a share of the tasks and 
expenses. Uncle Mahmood unloaded the bottles of drinks off the car and put 
them in the yard. Uncle Ismail set the boxes of fruit in the shadow of the 
trees. Alireza handed the boxes of sweets over to my mom. Rahmat hung 
strings of lamps at the house door and in the rooms. Rather than ordinary 
music, revolutionary songs played on a recorder gave a start to the day. 
Sedigheh’s aunt’s husband undertook the supplies. Then, Bahman arrived. 
Dressed in a military uniform, he looked taller and more handsome. 
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I was dressed in yellow, and I had straightened my hair. There was no 
make-up on me. The uncle's wife entered the room with some gift boxes. As 
she saw me, she cheered so loudly that the other ladies ran to the room. 
Bahman, who was in the yard, called out "Mom, stop it. Just for the sake of 
those many martyrs!" Ignoring what Bahman said, Mitra and Roya began to 
clap and dance in front of the uncle’s wife and me. Bahman shouted again, 
"What’s up? Cut the noise. Shame on you! So many have been martyred!” 
After the revolution, the uncle’s wife had become the most religious and 
decently-covered lady. Nevertheless, she gestured to us, "No problem. Don’t 
listen to Bahman. Go on cheering, but quietly." Mitra and Roya circled me 
and acted out roles. The uncle’s wife said, "It’s a wedding anyway.” Aunt 
Sedigheh cast a sour look on us and said, "We have to be on guard against 
the fifth column.” I looked at her in surprise and wondered what the fifth 
column was! 

The relative ladies gradually arrived while they were neat and tidy and 
dressed in colorful clothes appropriate for the wedding. The revolutionary 
songs went on. The song ‘Call of Freedom’ excited everybody. 

I had invited some of my classmates, but they had no sense of 
revolutionary songs. They played their own audiocassettes with local and 
Arabic dance music. Then, they started dancing, and the others standing 
around began to clap and cheer aloud. Before the ceremony could be like a 
real wedding, Bahman shouted, "Mom, Aunty, I did askyou to be quiet, didn’t 
I? Just turn the music off or I’ll leave.” As they heard him, my classmates were 
all quiet and got down sitting at a corner. Then, the grandpa pronounced 
Bahman and me husband and wife by reciting some ritual verses. My sour- 
looking classmates got up and began to serve the guests around with fruits 
and sweets. A short while later, the uncle’s wife said, "Bahman left for his 
military unit with his friends.” My classmates rejoiced at his departure and 
restarted the Arabic dance music on the recorder. I didn’t mind their dancing, 
but what made me worried was Bahman’s probable return and his offense. 
So, I just wished the guests would leave soon. 

By the evening, my classmates and the other non-relative guests were 
gone, but the uncle’s wife’s folks and the other relatives stayed for dinner. I 
felt relieved and glad. So, I cleared the dishes, took them to the yard, sat by 
the pool and began to wash them while the others were preparing the 
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dinner. Reza Mousavi saw me sitting by the pool. He smiled and said, "You’re 
the bride. Why washing the dishes?!" Then, he sat close to me and helped 
me. I wiped the dishes with a foamy sponge, and he rinsed them under the 
water tap over a drain hole. At the same time, I saw a cockroach coming out 
of the hole. I screamed and got right up. Mr. Mousavi looked at me in surprise 
and said, "Come on, you courageous bride! How you wanna run a family?!" 

From the next day on, my mother started purchasing dowry for me. In the 
morning, she went shopping for kitchen utensils and, in the afternoon, she 
laid a carpet in the yard and made quilts and cushions for me. 

One day, Naghmeh, who was already a teacher, bought me a nice skirt 
suit on her own salary. The next day, Roya gifted me a set of indoor clothes. 
Day by day, there were more and more boxes of chinaware. Melamine and 
steel stuffs piled up in the kitchen. Then, Saghar arrived from Shiraz. Her 
taste was more up-to-date; she recommended an electrical mallet. She 
bought me a mixer and a multipurpose Molineux that had newly been 
introduced to the market. Uncle Deyrani surprised everybody with a 14-inch 
black and white television set. Bahman’s uncle, who was newly back from 
England, brought me a set of Teflon pots. Uncle Ali gifted a 12-meter carpet. 
Aunt Maryam’s son presented two 6-meter hand-woven carpets. As for Uncle 
Mohammad, he placed an order for a foreign-made Westinghouse stove. It 
was brown and had a lid, a space for gas cylinder and a griller. 

Every day, the uncle’s wife begged Bahman, "Dear, go shopping with 
Nasrin once and buy her whatever she likes." Bahman, however, was 
opposed to such things. He always said, "Let the conditions settle down in 
the country. I’ll then buy her everything." Seeing that Bahman would not do 
the shopping, the uncle’s wife herself went to Seyf Bazaar and bought me a 
nice suitcase, a set of make-ups, a hair dryer, a nightgown and a formal dress 
as well as so many bits and pieces. Then, she laid all those things in the 
purchased suitcase carefully. 

Now it was time to buya wardrobeand a bed.Theuncleand his wife came 
for us by car. They took us to Abadan, and we bought a bed. He insisted on 
paying for the bed and the wardrobe, but my mom didn’t let him. 
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A little later, the uncle sold his house on Chehelmetry Street and bought 
a big double-floor house elsewhere instead so that his daughters-in-law 
could live with him. His wife furnished one of the rooms upstairs with 
curtains, a gas cooler, carpets, chandeliers and a wedding mirror that looked 
[ike Roya’s mirror. Then, she and I went to Seyf Bazaar where we could buy 
jewels. She selected a ring with several bezels and paid the goldsmith for it 
with two 500-Toman bills. Such bills were newly introduced. Then, as it is 
practiced in the south of the country, she bought my mother a ring with the 
remaining 200 Tomans. The goldsmith was a humorous old man. He gave me 
the ring and asked, "Bride, just count up the gems!" 

The uncle’s house was a big one. Mitra and Rana were the only single 
persons living there. The other residents were Roya, Rahmat and Alireza and 
their spouses. Each couple lived in a separate room, but they ate at the same 
table. When my mom took a truck and carried my dowry to that house, the 
uncle’s wife began to complain, "Oh dear, why did you bring that orphan’s 
stuffs to my house? You didn’t have to get into trouble for all that. There are 
already lots of pots and pans here. Those boy and girl gonna live here with 
us anyway. They simply don’t need so many stuffs!" 

There was a wedding atmosphere in our home. My aunts and even those 
distant relative ladies who lived in Abadan came to our place to help my 
mom with the tasks or decisions. 

It was early June, 1980, and the weather was getting hotter and hotter. 
Ventilators were going, and men were already in T-shirts. I was busy so- 
called studying by the window in one of the rooms upstairs, but I also had 
an eye on the yard. I could memorize nothing by any means. Uncle Ismail 
and Uncle Mohammad were busy setting up an oven at a corner of the yard. 
Saeed and Hamid were worming around the uncles. They liked to help with 
the oven by bringing bricks, cupping up mud with their hands and putting it 
over the bricks. Uncle Mahmood entered with a few bags of rice on his 
shoulder. At the same time, Mrs. Forouzandeh arrived and sat on the bench 
while dressed in a color manteau. My mom went to her with a dish of fruit 
and started chitchatting with her. They seemed to betalkingaboutthe men’s 
party which was supposed to be held in Mr. Forouzandeh’s house. I was 
looking down at the nice view of the yard while leaning against the wall with 
my legs stretched. I saw a few young men arrive through the house door 
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curtain. They put boxes of color lamp strings on a bench near the door and 
then walked to the uncles. Uncle Ismail got some bills out of his pocket and 
gave them to one of those men. I felt like going to the yard to get the lamps 
out of the boxes and connect them to power, but I had to stick to my books 
and keep studying. My last exam ever was to be taken the next day. 

I was a first-grader at Shahid Aladpoush High school. A year before the 
revolution, however, I was a student at the newly established coed Jameh 
school. In the fifth month of the school year, the revolution broke out and 
the school was closed. The students were, thus, transferred to a new school. 

In the next morning, I went to school, but the test was the only thing that 
I didn’t think about. My classmates were walking around the yard or sitting 
at a corner with their books in their hands. They were trying, at the eleventh 
hour, to memorize what they had not learned. Whoever I wanted to talk to 
either had her nose in the book or was asking someone else things that she 
didn’t know. One of my classmates saw me and readily asked, "Nasrin, how 
many times did you study the book?” I replied, "I’m going to the beautician 
after the exam. I’ll get married tomorrow." That girl looked at me in surprise 
and said, "You mean you didn’t study?" Then, she got her nose back into the 
book and walked away. I just liked to boast about my marriage and tell them 
I was going to make up and tweeze my brows, but everybody was too busy 
with the book. 

I just felt like a free bird after the exam. It mattered nothing to me if the 
exam was difficult and I couldn’t answer some questions and I answered 
easy questions just hurriedly. What mattered was Mitra and Roya who were 
waiting for me in the yard with a box of sweets. 

It was noontime when I got back from the beautician’s with Mitra and 
Roya. My mother, uncle’s wife, Rana, Forouzan and Saghar were waiting for 
us in the yard. The mom picked some rue seeds and put them on the fire. 
Her eyes shone with joy. She began singing "May God ward off the jealous! 
My daughter looks just like a doll. Thanks to the beautician. She has tweezed 
her brows into pretty curves. Oh my dear, I wish you a sweet life.” The uncle’s 
wife had some rose water to wash my face with. I bowed down and kissed 
her and my mom. At the same time, Naghmeh got back from the school. She 
hugged me as she found me with a new face and tweezed and dyed brows. 
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She whispered in my ear, "Congratulations. You look so pretty. But you could 
have studied instead of marriage. I mean no offense, but I feel sorry for you. 
You know, you are so clever.” Though she couldn’t hear, my mom knew what 
Naghmeh was whispering to me. She told her, "Dear teacher, please stop to 
fetch me the can of rose water and the sweets." 

I heard somebody saying, "Hello. Anybody home?” It was Uncle Deyrani’s 
son Shahriar. He arrived while he had in his hand several boxes of sweets 
piled up to his chin. Taller than two meters, he was my most handsome 
cousin. There were also two workers behind him with arms full of 
watermelons and boxes of apples and cucumbers. They set the fruits at a 
corner of the yard. Mommy said, "Thank you, Shahriar. Wow, how much 
watermelon! Very kind of you!” Hidden behind the boxes, he replied, "Don’t 
mention it. Aunty.” 

Since my cousins loved my mom so much, they called her ‘Aunty’. Mommy 
told Shahriar, "Ooooh, it’s a hell of watermelons. It’s very kind of you.” He 
replied, "Aunty, I like Nasrin to feel she is well-provided for her wedding.” He 
uttered this last sentence with a sob. He had been employed at Mehr 
Hospital of Khorramshahr for a few months, and he was planning to marry 
one of his classmates in late summer. Her name was Mansoureh, and she 
was an only daughter of a family from Tehran. 

At the same time, a few young men said, "Hello. Anybody home?” and 
arrived. They came over to hang strings of lamps. Saeed and Hamid began 
to hang around and help those men by getting the lamps out of the bags. 
One of the men suddenly shouted "Take care you don’t drop the lamps. Hey 
boy, be careful.” 

We all then went to the room, and Naghmeh served everybody a glass of 
Tang juice. The uncle’s wife got a bundle out of her bag and handed it to 
Roya. Then, she asked, "Who likes to set the wedding lay-out? I bought it in 
Mecca and got it blessed there in the House of God.” Then, she gave a sugar 
lay-out to Mitra and said "This is my own wedding lay-out that was also used 
in Roya’s wedding. I hope both of you will have sweet lives.” The lay-out was 
a white satin cloth embroidered and designed all around. Aunt Sedigheh 
said, "Let me set the lay-out.” Then, the uncle’s wife said, "I’ve sent some 
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boys for the lay-out stuffs. They’ll be right in." Mitra and Rana and the others 
got up to help Aunt Sedigheh with the wedding lay-out. 

I heard the bleating of a few sheep in the yard. I peeped out through the 
window and saw Ahmad, Shahriar’s brother, holding the bridle of a sheep 
while Saeed and Hamid pushing the other sheep toward the oven. Then, 
Behjat, Uncle Deyrani’s wife, arrived. Shahriar cheered beautifully. Since it 
was customary to make a response to cheers in such conditions, Ahmad and 
the other boys who were hanging the lamp strings responded to Shahriar’s 
cheers. Saeed and Hamid began to twist their bodies while holding the 
sheep’s neck. 

I ran to the door to see Behjat. She gave my mom a few boxes of Quilty 
Street chocolate and said, "I hope you’ll enjoy it." Then, she gave my mom a 
few packs of banknotes and said, "This is ten thousand Tomans. It’s my own 
gift and no one knows about it. Just buy Nasrin whatever she likes." 

Shahriar could be heard cheering again, and the response of the others 
was heard next. As Uncle All’s wife cheered, I ran into the yard. There I saw 
some people who had brought in the wedding supplies. Saeed and Hamid 
began to dance, and my mom put some rue seeds on the fire in the brazier. 
There was a mirror in the first supply box, and the candle holders were 
waving in the air in the hands of Halimeh. just like Roya’s candle holders, 
mine were of white porcelain with outstanding red flower designs on them. 
Those who were carrying the wedding supplies walked around the yard 
several times. The neighbors had come to our house to watch. The grandpa 
and Bibi tipped the movers who were two middle-aged men. They set the 
supplies on one of the benches and left. Roya, Mitra and Aunt Sedigheh 
carried the supplies to the room so as to lay them out later. Aunt Sedigheh 
shortly returned and objected, "There are no almonds in the supply." She 
said that as if in tears. Mommy grumbled, "’’Hell, so what?" Then, she bit her 
lip to mean ‘cut it out’. To my surprise, the aunty sounded so keen on 
almonds for my wedding while she even wasn’t wearing for it! 

After this argument, Rahmat left home and shortly got back with two 
pounds of almonds. But, again, the aunt argued about lacking silver paint for 
the almonds. My mom again shouted at her but this time said, "You’d believe 
the simpler, the better for yourself. How come so ceremonious now?!" The 
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aunt burst into crying and said, "Forget about me. Nasrin’s daddy would do 
the best for her if alive now. I don’t like such stuffs, but she does. She has no 
father, so we should do our best for her.” On these words, everybody began 
to cry for my dad. Rahmat left home with a sob and got back with a silver 
paint spray. 

My mom had placed an order with the baker in the neighborhood for two 
long loafs of bread. Each loaf had the word ‘congratulations’ on it dressed 
with black seeds and sesames. 

The house looked different in the afternoon. The relatives came over and 
started helping without my mom asking them to. One of them brought a box 
of tea along. Another one arranged the boxes of drink next to the wall. 
Somebody wrapped big blocks of ice in gunny and set them in shade. In the 
early evening, the guests began to arrive. It seemed as if my mom and the 
uncle’s wife had invited the whole population of Khorramshahr. 

On the next day, there were birthday ceremonies held for the twelfth 
Imam. All the alleys and streets were already illuminated. Chairs and tables 
were set on the sidewalks, and the walls were covered with small rugs and 
tapestry. Some shopkeepers were serving customers and passersby with ice 
cream. Some young men were standing in street-side stalls offering sweets 
and chocolates to people. 

Bahman had forbidden dance and music. Besides, his mother posed an 
awe to everybody because she was already a revolutionary lady who 
attended lecture sessions. Early in the morning, they took me to Naghmeh’s 
beauty salon. We hired a wedding gown from that place. It was tight in the 
bust but pleated from the waist down. Naghmeh was the best beautician in 
Khorramshahr. When she pinned the long net on my head, I remembered 
playing bride with the kitchen curtain in my childhood. She said, "What a nice 
net! Your gown is nice too." Then, she stepped back and said, "What a peachy 
bride!" 

I walked out of the salon while the trail of my gown was held up by 
Afsaneh and Farzaneh, who were Forouzan’s daughters, and Afifeh, who was 
Saghar’s daughter. Bahman was waiting for us in front of the door. He was 
dressed in a black suit and a white shirt. There was a red flower in his breast 
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pocket. As I saw him, I felt laughing. I remembered when my mom bought 
this suit for him, he said, ‘T[[ not wear a wedding suit."This annoyed me, but 
my mom twinkled at me and said, "Don’t worry. He’ll definitely wear it when 
the occasion arises." 

Mr. Keramati was the one who legalized the marriage. He came over to 
our home along with his older daughter because she liked going to marriage 
ceremonies. He humorously told Bahman, "Hey, if you are sorry, just get out 
of here. I’ll support you.” He also told me, "just get me a glass of water and 
then run away. You know, from tomorrow on, you have to wash dishes, cook 
and stand your mother-in-law’s nags, just go away and save your life.” This 
was how he got Bahman and me married in humor. 

The uncle’s wife had bought me an emerald set. In great patience, she put 
the jewels on my neck, hand and ears. I experienced the most beautiful 
moments of my life when I was sitting with Bahman there in the wedding 
room. I was neither sad nor worried. I could visualize my dad standing ahead 
looking at us with a smile. 

I remembered his death anniversary in the cemetery several years ago. It 
was then when Bahman promised to fill in my daddy’s place and to be my 
support and foundation. That’s why he waited in love for me and cared about 
me for years. 

The very night after the wedding, I went to my uncle’s home, and my 
uncle’s wife became my mother-in-law. Also, my cousins became my 
brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law. But Uncle Ali didn’t turn into my father- 
in-law; he remained my uncle. 

I moved to a house that I always loved. Both the house and its residents 
always made me feel good. My mother-in-law, Rana, Mitra, Roya and her 
husband were downstairs. The three daughters-in-law of the family as well 
as Aunt Sedigheh were given each a room on the second floor. The rooms 
were used only at night. We had rented a house and planned to go to the 
new place along with Aunt Sedigheh. Roya was also going to Qom later that 
week, but Halimeh and Fatemeh were planning to stay there. 

My mother-in-law was the commander at home, and her daughters-in- 
law were her soldiers. It was she who was in charge of managing, planning 
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and keeping things together. As for cooking, dish washing and cieaning, we 
took turns. Of course, no one couid compete with the mother-in-iaw at 
cooking. Whatever she cooked fiiied the whoie house with a fragrance. She 
sometimes boiied potatoes or fried eggs, but we simpiy thought it was rice 
and stew. The smeii of her food wouid puii everybody to the kitchen, i ioved 
her foods and the way she said "enjoy it, enjoy it.” i feit happy on the side of 
my mother-in-iaw and sisters-in-iaw. it was just imaginary for me to iive in 
a crowded house with crowded meai tabies, noisy parties and happy 
chitchats. 

it was a few weeks after my marriage. The iife was going on weii. Bahman 
had a job in the miiitary communications. He usuaiiy went to work in the 
morning and returned home in the afternoon. One of those days, in the 
afternoon, i was sitting with my sisters-in-iaw. We were taiking and eating 
fruit. My uncie and his wife were not home. Aii of a sudden, Bahman arrived 
whiie fuiiy disconcerted. He iooked around and asked, "Where is my dad?” i 
didn’t know that. So, I answered, "He is out.” He rushed up the steps to go to 
the room. When waiking up, he asked me with a hand gesture to foiiow him. 
Everybody began to worry. My sisters-in-iaw iooked at each other and asked 
me, "Nasrin, go to see what’s happened.” So, i ran into the room behind 
Bahman. 

He stood by the window and iooked out. He asked, "Shut the door and sit 
down.” I did. He walked ahead and stood in front of me. He said, "Nasrin, 
there seems to be a war starting. Something is occurring across the borders. 
There is aiways an incident there. Some of my friends are aiready martyred.” 
My heart sank, and i scratched my face. Then, I asked, "Who? Which ones of 
your friends?” He heid my hand and said, "Don’t panic and don’t talk to my 
brother’s wife about it. She might panic. For this, i didn’t let Fatemeh know 
about it. I asked him again, "Come on. Tell me who?” He was sad. Trying to 
hide his sadness, he answered, "Abbas Farhan.” 

I knew Abbas Farhan. He was a good young man that had lived a hard 
penniless life. Due to poverty, he couldn’t go to school. Instead, he started 
working as a pupil to a tailor. He was talented enough, however, to part from 
his master and start his own business after two years. He even went to 
Tehran for complementary trainings in tailoring. He, thus, made a 
professional tailor. Most of our relative boys referred to him for their shirts 
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and suits. All I knew about him was heard from Bahman and others. After the 
revolution, Abbas joined the revolutionary corps, but he continued his 
tailoring job. All the money he made went to his family. 

After hearing the news, I told Bahman, "Oh no. Do his mom and sis and 
bro know about it?" He regretfully nodded to me. I asked, "Who else is 
killed?" Due to crying, he just managed to answer, "Mousa Bakhtour." Then, 
he paused and walked back to the window. With a trembling voice, he said, 
"Those Iraqi bastards! Dirty jerks!" He paused a bit again and said, "Some of 
our own border-dwelling Arabs have been armed by the Iraqis. They seek 
separatism, sectarianism, independence and the like. The Iraqis support 
them. The enemy keeps advancing." I asked, "What the heck for? What’s their 
hostility for?" He returned to me again and said, "They think Iran is out of 
shape after the revolution. They’ve always had an eye on Khorramshahr and 
Abadan. They know how much oil lies under our feet. They are just taking the 
advantage of the circumstances to capture these two cities. They think our 
army is dissolved or collapsed, little knowing that we are here to stop them." 

Then, he hurried to the door of the room and said, "Nasrin, my dear, I 
have to leave tonight. Everybody is on alert. I may be away for a few days. 
Just break the news to the others little by little, especially to my dad. There 
might be sounds heard at night, but you don’t have to be scared. Take care 
of Fatemeh as well." 

Fatemeh had gone seven months in pregnancy. I would take care of her 
in that case. When Bahman said goodbye and left, I faked up a story for the 
others, but I did tell the truth at night to my parents-in-law. Bahman was not 
home for a number of days. But one day, when washing the yard, I heard a 
knock on the door. I asked, "Who is it?" Somebody answered, "Excuse me 
madam. Would you please open the door?" 

My mother-in-law was in the picture in that case. She called me in terror, 
"My dear." Then, she gave me a signal to cover my head. I did and opened 
the door. There was a young man looking like Bahman, not older than twenty. 
He was tall and tanned and had curly black hair. While looking down as if 
gazing at the tiles of the yard, he held an envelope out to me, "This is from 
Mr. Bagheri. His wife is supposed to take it." I grabbed the envelope and 
asked, "Is he alright? I’m his wife." Still looking down, he smiled and said. 
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"He’s alright. Thank God. I’ll be back tomorrow to get the response letter." 
Only then did I notice another boy waiting on a motorcycle. I said goodbye 
and closed the door. The riders were heard raging away. I opened the letter 
right on the spot. My mother-in-law asked, "Who was that?" I replied, 
"Bahman’s friend. Here is his letter." She said nothing. Then, she collected 
the clothes off the wash line and went into the room. The weather was so 
hot and humid and one could hardly breathe. The ignored hose was on the 
floor and the water was running waste. I turned the tap off and ran upstairs. 

The letter started with greetings and went on with how Bahman had 
missed me. He had also written me, "Just keep on waiting. These days will 
finally be over. Be kind to the others and try to purify your soul. Don’t waste 
your time. Read some of those books that Uncle Ismail and I gave you." 

As the letter finished, I started wondering what soul purification was and 
what I could do about it. So, I grabbed a sheet of paper and wrote Bahman a 
love letter. I ended the letter with, "I don’t know what soul purification is. 
Please define it in your next letter." 

A few days later, he got back home with some souvenirs; the book 
Fatemeh is Fatemeh by Doctor AM Shariati and a bottle of Viver perfume. He 
quoted from the prophet, "I love three things in your world: women, perfume 
and prayer. He laughed then, showing up his orderly white teeth. He said, 
"Believe me, I love the same three things: Nasrin, perfume and prayer." 

We sat together in our own home after missing each other for several 
days. I was annoyed because, during those days, I had a quarrel with my 
sister-in-law. I started telling Bahman what happened and the story of all 
those bitter words I had heard. Hardly listening to me, he cast a plain look 
at me and asked, "Did you read the books I told you to?" I replied, "Come on, 
man. Me speaking of cheese, you speaking of chalk!" In a serious tone of 
voice, he said, "You just didn’t take my advice. What did you read during 
these days?" I had read nothing indeed. He continued, "I did tell you to 
borrow the book Helyatol Mottaqhin from Alireza or Roya and read it. If you 
had read that, you’d never backbite people. No problem. You’ve got a plenty 
of time anyway. Be sure to read it. Then, as you feel like backbiting 
somebody, you’d think he or she is dead and you are cutting off chops of his 
or her flesh to eat." What he said made me shiver. So I said, "Ha ha ha, how 
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funny! That just made me sick.” In a winning tone of voice, he replied, "That’s 
what backbiting means. A Muslim devotee would never backbite others." 

I was about to laugh because I even didn’t know what ‘devotee’ meant. 
Hearing that word, I just remembered Imam AN (pbuh) and Ghadir Day. Then, 
he made me sit to patiently tell me whatever I had to know in that regard. 
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Once in the afternoon, I was on the roof looking around to spot my mom’s 
house among others. The humid weather was still damping. There was a 
scary atmosphere, and one could hear shootings from afar. I turned my face 
to Shalamcheh, where, as Bahman said, the most clashes occurred. Then, I 
picked a broom, cleaned the roof, and splashed it wet using a jug of water. 
In less than a minute, the wetted patches on the roof vanished and the 
wetting smell mixed up with the stink of the river and sludge. I laid a covering 
on the roof floor and spread the mats and quilts on it so that they would 
cool off. Then, I lied down on a mat and gazed at the sky, which was still 
bright. 

A few days before, Fatemeh had delivered a son named Iman. He always 
cried all the night long; therefore, we were sleepless for several days. At the 
advice of my mother-in-law, everybody except herself and Fatemeh was 
supposed to sleep up there on the roof. We had to do that so that we could 
be fresh enough the next day to do our chores at home. She was just waiting 
for a good occasion to give a party. In those chaotic conditions, no one had 
yet dropped by to visit Fatemeh. On the night before, Shahriar got married, 
but no one of us, except my mom, Bibi and four men, could attend the 
wedding. This is because we had to stay home with Fatemeh. The wedding 
ceremony was decided to be kept simple due to the war conditions. 

The booming sound of several strong explosions made me jump off the 
bed. I just looked around for probable smoke, but I couldn’t see any. My 
mother-in-law was heard shouting on the first floor terrace, "Nasrin, where 
are you? Come down.” I hurriedly climbed down the metal staircase that led 
to the terrace. Highly scared, she kept asking me, "Grasp the rail. Be careful. 
Easy, easy." As I reached the terrace, she ran into the room ahead of me and 
said, "Come on in." 

Another set of explosions were heard. Everybody was around Fatemeh’s 
bed. Somebody was holding a glass of sweet water to her mouth, another 
was rubbing her shoulders, and Mitra was making Iman calm by carrying him 
around the room. There was no man at home. As Fatemeh saw me, she asked 
me in panic, "What’s happened, Nasrin? What was that sound.” I shrugged 
my shoulders and said, "I don’t know. Nothing is clear yet.” 



Saji 

My mother-in-law was in the kitchen. She called me there with a gesture. 
She put some cubes of sugar in a glass and poured some boiling water on it 
from a kettle. She stirred it till it turned white. Then, she held the glass out 
to me and said, "Drink it girl It does you good. You look so pale.” Though I 
was fine, I grabbed the glass from her. She started walking across the kitchen 
just on no purpose, putting a plate in the sink, opening the fridge, and 
murmuring under her nose, "Tomorrow morning. I’d better send Fatemeh to 
her mom’s home in Abadan. It is safer there." 

Shooting and blasting sounds were going on. After dinner, we waited for 
the men to come, but no one turned up. Then, we got up one by one and 
went to the roof. We were not in mood to sleep in the room with the air 
conditioner. There on the roof, we lied down in the beds but no one talked 
to the others. The next day was the first school day, and I felt worried about 
Saeed and Hamid. Thanks to the grandpa and Uncle Mahmood; they would 
take care of those children. Then, I thought of my mom. I was worried about 
her too. I just thought it would be better for me to go to her home at night. 
Naghmeh was not scared of the situation, but Hamid was. 

It was past midnight when I heard odd and strange sounds, just like the 
chains of tanks that we had seen on war movies. So, we all sat up in the bed. 

The city was quiet and dark. We couldn’t see the colorful lamps of the 
dock and the river as we could on other nights. Roya was the first who stood 
up in the bed and said, "I bet the Iraqis are coming. It’s the sound of their 
tanks. Just listen. There it is. The sound comes from Shalamcheh.” Then, she 
ran toward the staircase, and Aunt Sedigheh, Mitra, Rana, pregnant Halimeh, 
and I ran behind her. Before we got down to the terrace, several explosions 
shook the city. In response, anti-aircraft guns went off, and the yard glowed 
in their light. We all ran into the room in panic. My mother-in-law opened 
her arms, and everybody shrank on her side. 

Fatemeh and Iman were awake. My mother-in-law exclaimed, "May God 
save us!" Then, she got up and pulled the curtains shut in terror. She 
grumbled, "Where on the earth are our men? Why do they not care about 
us?!’’ No one said a word. She went on, "It’s nothing important, hopefully. It’s 
gonna be over tomorrow." Then, she walked to the kitchen and got back with 
some cups of tea on a tray. 
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The electricity went out, so we couldn’t touch the cups of tea in the dark. 
Explosions just went on, and we didn’t know what was going on out there. I 
was agitated by the concerns for my mom and others. 

As the day broke, I put on my chador and ran to my mom’s home, which 
was nearby. The alleys and streets looked different, and the people were 
rushing around aimlessly. I could smell gunpowder and dust in the morning 
fresh air. A few cars just whizzed by. There were no students in the street 
although it was the opening day of schools. As soon as I entered my mom’s 
yard, the bang of several close blasts threw me to the pool. A kind of hot 
current blew into the yard, and dust and smoke filled the place. I shouted 
"mom”, then I ran to the rooms of the first floor. Mommy, Naghmeh, Saeed 
and Hamid were sitting packed together. At the sight of me, they happily 
separated, and my mom held my hand. No one knew what had happened. My 
mouth seemed to be locked up. Explosions were going on, and the windows 
were shaking. I suddenly noticed Bibi crouching at a corner and praying with 
a rosary in hand. Saeed and Hamid looked pale. No one had eaten a 
breakfast yet. Though the blasts continued, I decided to make them a tea. 
When I turned on the tap to fill the kettle, the tap gurgled and gave out air 
rather than water. Mommy was surprised and uttered, "The water is cut off 
too?!’’ 

When I asked about the grandpa and Uncle Mahmood, my mom said, 
"They went to Jameh Mosque last night. Men, especially the young ones, are 
wearing uniforms and getting military training in the mosque.” 

It was about noontime when the blasts subsided to some extent. So, we 
dared enough to walk out of home. There on the alley, we found that many 
of the neighbors had left their homes in the hope of getting back after the 
hell had frozen over in a few days. At that moment, I felt nostalgic for my 
school and classmates. Every morning, we used to see one another at our 
house doors, join together one by one and make a student squad marching 
to the school. 

I talked to one of the neighbors for the recent news. She said, "As I’ve 
heard, those bastards have hit Farhad’s mommy’s house with artillery. As she 
mentioned Farhad’s mommy, the whole alley began to spin around my head. 

I just ran toward her house. She had four daughters, all dark-skinned. Farhad 
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was her only son, then a medical student in India. He sometimes sent his 
mom Indian clothes; nice colorful light cotton dresses, cotton pants, 
cosmetics and incense. Every morning, she put her bundle on the head and 
went to Safa market. Over there, she laid out her goods on the street side to 
make a living. Her house was located on my way to school, and her four 
daughters were the members of that student squad. 

I reached their house. The alley was crowded. They lived in only one room 
above a shop. I couldn't see the house; it had gone. It was just like the empty 
place of an extracted tooth in the mouth. Both the house and the shop were 
razed to the ground, and the people were standing around the debris. 
Farhad’s mommy lay sprawling on the debris, her bundle on one side and 
her voile chador on the other. She was pulling her hair, screaming and calling 
out her daughters. The neighbors were circling her, and she was shouting, 
"My God, what the hell can I say to their brother? How can I tell Farhad all 
your sisters are under the debris? My God, how can I tolerate this misery? 
Not one or two or three; they are four. How can I tolerate four deaths?" 

I couldn’t help shedding tears. While screaming, Farhad’s mom scratched 
her face. I imagined her thin dark-skinned daughters. The people tried to 
hold her hands so that she couldn’t beat herself. She, instead, banged her 
head to the masses of soil. One of the ladies stepped ahead and said, 
"Farhad’s mommy, stop doing that, just get up and let’s go to the hospital. I 
did see all your daughters pulled out of the debris. How can you tell they are 
dead? They might be alive.” After that, the neighbors helped Farhad’s mom 
into a car and drove away. Her red checkered bundle, however, remained on 
the soil. 

In the afternoon, I got back to my mother-in-law's home in the hope of 
seeing Bahman. She had already sent Fatemeh to Abadan. Halimeh was still 
there, and she kept burping. My mother-in-law was nervous. She told me, 
"What I want to say is addressed first to my own daughter and then to you. 
For the moment, you’d better give up any idea of having children. You’d 
better wait to see what’ll happen to us. Let’s see if we gonna survive." Then, 
she looked at me. I could read her mind, asking me "what about you? Maybe 
you are pregnant.” I shook my head to mean "no.” She took a sigh of relief 
and told Halimeh, "Take no heart feeling. You can see the circumstances, 
can’t you?” 
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On that very day, Aunt Sedigheh went to Jameh Mosque. In the afternoon, 
she got back home with a lot of news. She said she had seen Mojdeh 
Ombashi, a close friend of hers, going to help the men. As Sedigheh reported, 
"For the moment, only a few guys have got guns. The others are making 
Molotov cocktail Mojdeh is helping them. It’s a tough job to do without water 
and electricity." 

I remembered the house that Sedigheh and I had rented in the previous 
week. It was a two-story house. Her family was supposed to take the first 
floor, and we were to live on the second. We were also supposed to go 
shopping for the shortages of that house. What nice dreams we had for that 
house! Specific kitchen curtains, same reception room curtains for both 
floors, and a set of white metal chairs to set in the yard, same as the chairs 
I had seen and loved in the houses of Braim and Boardeh. 

On that night, we had a blackout all along, and consecutive explosions 
shook the house. It seemed as if all the houses around us had been hit. 
Nobody could take a wink of sleep that night. I was concerned about my 
mom, Naghmeh, Saeed and Hamid. As I was lying in bed, I thought if one of 
those artillery or mortar shells had hit their house, they would have been 
stuck under the debris. I was so worried that, as the day broke, I ran out to 
their home with a chador on my head and the nightgown that I had on the 
night long. The city was disconcerted, and one could hear shooting from all 
sides. The smell of gunpowder and dust had filled the air. When running, I 
only hoped to reach my mom’s home. I also thought what the heck I would 
do if the house was destroyed, like the house of Farhad’s mommy. These 
thought were freezing my heart to a stop. The street was uncrowded. There 
was just a motorcycle approaching with two young men on it. The one sitting 
behind had a gun. I was sure my chador would be blown open when running. 
As the motorcycle reached me, the man with the gun angrily shouted, "Where 
are you going lady? The Iraqis have entered the city, just get back and 
manage to go to Abadan. 

I was scared to death, but, as I heard those words, I felt absolutely 
charged with energy. I just remembered the running races that I had in 
childhood. I kept on running, as if faster than that motorcycle. My mom’s 
house finally showed up afar. It was not damaged, so I took a deep breath. 
The door was open. I pushed the door curtain and entered the yard panting. 
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I impatiently yelled "Mom." Naghmeh opened the room door. Since the 
beginningof such turmoil, my family had moved downstairs from the second 
floor. I asked her, "Where is mom?” 

To prepare breakfast for the family as well as the grandpa, my mom used 
to get out of home to buy hot bread and bull milk every morning. As 
Naghmeh was telling me that mommy had been out for an hour, an explosion 
shook the house. It seemed as if a bomb had fallen on the roof. The yard was 
filled with dust and smoke, and I couldn’t see anything. Before it occurred, I 
was standing in the doorstep, but then I found myself lying prone on the 
stones by the pool. At that moment, the voice of Saeed and Hamid began to 
ring in my ear, "Nanin, Nanin.” When they were small kids, they couldn’t 
pronounce me "Nasrin." They grew up, but I remained "Nanin” for them. 

I moaned "mommy.” I was not able to get up. I just heard somebody 
blaring "My God, my God” in the alley. After a while, I sat up, but I couldn’t 
see anything because of the dust and smoke everywhere. The smell of 
gunpowder teased my throat. I could hear neither Naghmeh northe grandpa 
and Bibi. I tried to see the house, but no use. My throat was dusty. The 
weather was hot. After a few minutes, I heard somebody behind me. When I 
sat up, I saw a dusty woman with a chador on and a loaf of bread in hand. 
She was crying while tottering ahead. It was my mom. When she reached me, 
she dropped the bread and fell down. I hugged her and moaned, "Oh my 
mom, my dear mom. Are you alright?” She started sobbing, "My dear, as I got 
the bread, I went to Agha Haji’s grocery, but everywhere was suddenly filled 
with a shower of fire. The fire hit the shop and razed it to the ground. The 
whole place was destroyed. Our dear ones fell dead. Due to dust in my eyes, 
I couldn’t see anything. I walked back here while saying prayers all the way. 
I still sense roasted flesh in my nose.” 

I was blast-stricken, so I was giddy and couldn’t get up. I even couldn’t 
speak. Naghmeh was standing over me and my mom. She was better than us. 
I asked her with difficulty, "Naghmeh, get mom some water.” 

After a couple of hours, we were better to some extent, but the explosions 
started again. My mom and I ran to the yard to bring Saeed in. I called in 
panic, "Saeed.” Somebody on the roof said, "Here he is with me." We went to 
the middle of the yard and saw the grandpa on the roof. Through Uncle 
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Mahmood’s binocular, he was looking around for the bombarded areas. 
Saeed was on his side while pulling his shirt to grab the binocular. As mommy 
saw this, she started banging herself on the head and the knees, "Hey, come 
on down. This house is old. For the sake of God, come down. They might rip 
you apart with a shell or bullet." The grandpa carefreely said, "Nothing’ll 
happen." Then, my mom wrapped her chador around her waist and swiftly 
climbed up the ladder. She sent the grandpa and then Saeed down. 

Since that event in the morning, I had been shocked and crying out of 
control. In contrast, Naghmeh neither cried nor was worried or scared, as if 
she was watching an action movie. She even sometimes smiled, rubbed her 
hands and said, "Gee, there is a war." Mommy once heard her saying this and 
she shouted at her, "Hey girl, bite your tongue. Get the hell down and shut 
up. May God forbid a war! You don’t remember the war in September 1941.1 
do remember it. I did see it. May God forfend it! War brings famine and 
diseases." 

I wassittingon a bench, crying for my life and Bahman. My mom had been 
trying to calm me down since morning, but she couldn’t. So, she shouted at 
me, "What the heck is with you? Just selling sour grapes since morning! Our 
dear ones are under fire and you shed tears for your wedding stuffs and 
dowry and jewels! Just stop that and pull yourself together." Then, she 
bitterly turned away from me and went into the room. My heart broke, and I 
felt just as I did when I heard the news of my father’s death. But, this time, I 
wept aloud. My mom got back with a ladle in one hand and touching her 
waist with the other hand. She stood in front of me while waving the ladle in 
the air close to my face. She asked, "Which one you miss? Your clothes, your 
stove or your fridge? Cut it out. My head is splitting. Get up and go. It’s a 
curse to cry. Go to your own home and cry there. You have to bear it for long. 
It’s just life; full of ups and downs. Our men are under fire, and you are 
howling here like a wolf." Then, she passed me by and authoritatively drew 
the curtain of the door and opened it all the way into the yard. She went to 
the alley and brought in several women and kids and seated them on the 
benches. She told me, "These people are looking for their dear ones. They 
have had no breakfast. Just get up and make them some tea and bring them 
something to eat." 
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My mom had packed all the household stuffs in one of the rooms. They 
included a gas stove, several sets of plates, pots and pans, and spoons. I put 
the kettle on the stove. At that time, Naghmeh was talking to Forouzan on 
the phone. As I was preparing the breakfast, I listened to what she was 
saying. To deliver her third baby, Forouzan had come to Khorramshahr, but 
she returned to Shiraz a month before she was worried about us. With her 
typical carelessness, Naghmeh told Forouzan, "Oh no. everything is alright 
here and we are fine. We don’t have to move to Shiraz. In a couple of days, 
the schools will open and I have to go to school.” 

I put the breakfast on the bench. The two children of that Arab woman 
attacked it and snatched the bread off the tray. I got back to the room. It was 
less hot than outdoors although the cooler was off. The telephone rang. I ran 
and picked up the receiver before Naghmeh could. It was Forouzan again. 
While crying, she said, "I hear Khorramshahr is razed to the ground. For the 
sake of God, just make a move here to Shiraz. Why do you stay under bombs 
and mortars? We are worried to the death. Why don’t you ring us up?” I 
answered, "Our men have gone to the borders, somewhere near Shalamcheh. 
The Iraqis are trying to enter the city. They are said to have captured Flamid 
sentry post and they are in Susangerd now. No one is here to help us go to 
Shiraz. We wonder what to do without a car.” Forouzan started crying at the 
other end of the line and me at this end. Then, she said, "Reza and Ahmad 
left to go for you last night. They must be in Abadan now. Just take a move 
there. I hear it is dangerous to stay where you are.” 

We said goodbye, and I went to the yard to tell mommy about the phone 
call with Forouzan. I saw Aunt Sedigheh there with my mom hanging around 
her. She was kind of dusty. I asked her, "Where have you been?” She replied, 
"jameh Mosque.” Then, I asked her, "How is everything?” She said, "So bad.” 
I said, "Forouzan just called and asked us to go to Abadan.” She answered, 
"Yes, she is right. I’m here to say the same. We should move to Abadan by 
any means right now.” I said, "We have no car.” She answered, "Go on foot. 
Just go.” My mom angrily said, "Stop saying go go! I won’t. I won’t make a 
move off here.” The aunt was calm. She bit her lips but said, "I wouldn’t 
either, but there is no other choice. We are surrounded all around. Nobody 
knows if the enemy will be here now or in an hour. Just think of these poor 
kids. No use staying here. You might be captivated or killed.” 
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My mom shook her head and said, "Damn it. You mean we’d better put 
our town in the hands of those bastards?" Aunt Sedigheh bit her lips again 
and said, "Of course not. We’ii stay, fight and keep them from invading the 
city. But what about women and kids? I heard they attacked some villages of 
Shalamcheh, captivated the women there, killed the children, and cut the 
men’s heads off. They have also put everything on fire. By the way, do you 
know what a lot of people have been killed in this very city of Khorramshahr 
over recent days?” 

Mommy seemed to be convinced. She asked, "What you wanna do sis?” 
The aunty replied, "Reza and I will stay here for some time.” Mommy went off 
angrily, "Come on! You mean I am blue-blooded? Is it only me to be 
captivated not you?” The aunt took a few steps back and said, "The men sent 
me here to say all this. Just pack up your things and go. You don’t have to 
wait for me and the men. Maybe on foot. Just go, though things are no better 
in Abadan than in here. The city is bombarded every moment. Yesterday at 
noontime, twenty five teachers were martyred in the bombardment of the 
education office. They were in a meeting to make decisions on the 
schoolyear.” 

Upon hearing these words, my mom pulled the aunt by the hand and said, 
"I don’t take these stories. Pack up your stuffs and come along with us.” The 
aunt managed to release her hand and ran out to the alley. Mommy chased 
her and brought here back in. She said, "Ok, you can go but not this way.” 

Mommy took the aunt into a room, and I followed them. Then, she gave 
one of her cotton pants and a pair of thick stockings to the aunt. She told 
her, "Put these on under your skirt so as not to be naked in case something 
occurs to you.” The aunt put on the pants as well as the stockings over the 
pants legs. Mommy also put a designed chintz chador on the aunty and 
fastened it tightly around her waist; just like what she did herself when 
cleaning the floor. Then, she put some bread, cheese and dates in a nylon 
bag and secured it in the fold of the chador around her waist. She finally 
gave her a kiss on the forehead and said, "Go with God now.”The aunt looked 
at us tearfully. Mommy said, "Wait a moment. Then, she asked me to fetch 
the Quran. I did and gave it to her. Naghmeh, Hamid, Saeed and I kissed the 
aunt goodbye. Mommy held the Quran on her head and splashed a bowl of 
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water behind her for good luck when she walked away. The aunt left with my 
mom’s good wish "God speed you." 

Aunt's departure brought tears to everybody’s eyes. As if nothing had 
happened, mommy spoke in a strong tone of voice. She first called for the 
grandpa and then asked me, "Gal, just go for your uncle’s wife. Tell her for 
me let’s go to Abadan. We can go to the place of my brother, Mohammad. 

In those few days, I had speedily haunted between my mom’s and my 
uncle’s houses in terror for times without number. On the way, I had never 
looked down at the sidewalk surface or at gutters. This is because I didn’t 
like to be deterred at the sight of a cut-off hand or leg or a body in blood at 
a corner near a wall or in front of a house door. Yet, the city looked 
considerably different as though damaged by an earthquake. The walls were 
patched with mortar shrapnel. The shutters of shops and stores were bent 
and riddled. The streets and sidewalks were filled with dust, pieces of bricks, 
electric wires as well as big and small shrapnel. The shops were closed. In 
case someone was found in the street, he or she was either running in terror 
or driving at full speed. 

Upon entering my mother-in-law’s home, I gave her my mom’s message 
and took off my nightgown for another dress. My mother-in-law shouted "A 
set of casual indoor clothes, a toothbrush, and a dental cream would be 
enough. Keep your suitcase light. We’ll hopefully get back in a couple of 
days." 

I wondered if I had to pick casual clothes for Bahman as well. I did 
anyway; pajamas, t-shirts and socks. I hurriedly packed the clothes in a case. 
Then, I thought Bahman would possibly not come along with us and may 
need his clothes here. So, I got the clothes back out of the case. I held up his 
well-loved white t-shirt to my nose. He had worn it just once, it smelled 
cologne. The fragrance chocked me with a grief. 

I looked around the room at the pieces of my dowry that were still packed 
up in big and small boxes. I also looked at the bed and its accessories that 
mommy had eagerly bought me and at the gas stove that was still packed in 
a box. I thought "My God, can I ever get back to this home?” 
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The boom of an explosion shook the house, just as if several barrels had 
been lobbed on the roof or someone had shot a heavy ball onto the wall. I 
exclaimed "Oh my God” and ran to the door. I thought the whole building 
would just collapse on me. So, I put my hand on the head. A patch of the roof 
plaster fell off down in front of me. My mother-in-law yelled, "Hurry up, 
Nasrin.” I took the steps double down. She looked white in panic. The rest of 
the ladies were in the yard, suited and booted ready to go. We heard a plane 
flying close over us. We could possibly see the pilot if we dared enough to 
look up. Soon I was in the alley with the others. The raging voices of Mitra, 
Rana and Halimeh as well as ‘my God’ calls of my mother-in-law scared me. 
As we had walked a little away from the house, several booms rocked the 
ground under us. We didn’t stop to look. Rather, we quickened our paces at 
full steam. My throat was dry, and hardly could I breathe. From afar, I saw 
my mom, grandpa, Bibi, Naghmeh, Saeed and Hamid standing at the 
doorstep. They were waving to me and calling "Nasrin, Nasrin.” Before we 
reached there, they started running toward us. 

The city was filled with fire, smoke and dust. We could hear shooting 
rattles on the side of Jameh Mosque. A big shrapnel had dashed into a palm 
tree on the boulevard; one could smell the tree trunk smoldering. The 
shrapnel was stuck there in the trunk. The green leaves and branches of the 
decorative palms were ripped off and cluttered down on the lawn across the 
street; just like the pull-off hair strands of bereaved women. The river and 
the street along it were in our sight from afar. Mommy made Bibi walk fast 
by pulling her hand. She said loudly, "We’ll walk as far as possible." My 
mother-in-law panted, "Daddy just rang up and said there is no gasoline. He 
asked you to pray he’ll get some.” 

We were running through wide and narrow alleys. The river smell was with 
us everywhere. I just remembered those good old days when people used to 
crowd on the river bank in the evening and have fun all the night long with 
Arabic tea and coffee, samosa, sweets and roasted corn. But now, the streets 
were filled with charred palm trees. I missed those summer nights when 
people lined up for boating. The river would glow with the colorful lights of 
ships and barges. The night weather was cool, and the people were happy. 
We used to stay out late at night to sit on the concrete blocks on the dock. 
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hang our feet, crack nuts, listen to the songs and music around, and keep 
pace with Aghasi’s song: 

This river is Karoon, 

How nice under the moon! 

A rendezvous of a sort. 

For those who like to court. 

What about it now?! The river was nothing but a cursed place. 

Not far from jameh Mosque, I noticed my mom’s cousin had picked up a 
few of her relatives in his car. He was heading to Abadan. He had a seat just 
for one, but he managed to pick up the grandpa, Bibi, mommy, Saeed and 
Hamid. When packing herself into the car, my mom looked at me, held my 
hand and kissed me. She also kissed Naghmeh and told my mother-in-law, 
"Take the best care of these kids." As the car started off, she turned back and 
kept looking at us through the window as far as she could. I thought it might 
be our last meeting. Due to lots of miseries in her childhood, my mom had 
become a strong lady. So, I wondered why she left in worries and tears. 

There was such a crowd in Jameh Mosque, as if the whole population of 
the city had gathered there. Young boys were rushing around in uniforms or 
in loose shirts lax on their pants, with or without guns, and on mopeds or on 
foot. There were also a lot of ladies in front of the mosque. I started looking 
for Aunt Sedigheh, but we had no time to waste. We had to walk through the 
alleys behind the mosque to get to Khorramshahr bridge and then to the 
road to Abadan. 

In those chaotic circumstances, the planes appeared over us again. Young 
men yelled, "Lie down. Take a shelter.” Arab women were running ahead of 
us with their children tied to their backs. Some were also running with a 
bundle on their heads so fast as if it was falling off. A few Arab women were 
pulling a sack on the ground with a small thin old woman sitting in it. They 
pulled it by its straw handles woven of palm leaves. 

In the meantime, I was looking around for Bahman. All those young men 
seemed to me like him; thin, tall, black curly-haired, square-shouldered, and 
wearing shirts loose down on their pants. Halimeh was panting along. We 
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were on Chehelmetry Street when suddenly several artillery shells exploded. 
First a hot current dashed onto my face. Then, dust and gunpowder smell 
nettled my throat. There was no end to the yells of people. We were all 
shocked when running in panic. Ahead of us, my mother-in-law kept yelling, 
"This way. Hey kid, take care of each other.” 

There was a shortcut through the alleys. We came across a few men and 
women who were sitting over a body and mourning for his death. The body 
was riddled and bloody allover. His eyes were fixed at the sky, and his mouth 
was left open. He looked to be four or five, and it seemed he had died on the 
spot. The scene jarred me. I stopped at a corner, gazed at that boy and burst 
into crying. My mother-in-law walked to me and said, "Close your eyes, gal. 
Let me hold your hand.” 

I was just running without looking at anything. I just heard people’s moan 
and groan and the siren of the ambulances passing by. When we got to 
Khorramshahr Bridge, I opened my eyes. There were some bodies on the 
water. The beautiful metal rails of the bridge and the elegant lamp posts 
were all broken and dropped on the bridge or into the river. The ground was 
cluttered with ripped-off patches of asphalt, and the bridge was crowded 
with the people who were shouting and running. 

There were not many cars over the bridge, so we could easily spot Reza’s 
car. At that moment, we felt just like those stuck on an isolated island who 
had seen a rescue ship. We all started waving hands and calling out to him, 
"Hey, Reza, Reza”, but he didn’t see us. He was driving to Khorramshahr. As 
we called him again, the beginning of the bridge was shelled. Some people 
were heard screaming when fire and smoke rose up. I was still looking at 
Reza’s car when it stopped suddenly. We ran to it. My mother-in-law opened 
the door. Reza looked at us in shock. Without greetings, she got Naghmeh, 
Mitra, Roya, Rana, and Halimeh into the car on the back seat, just the way 
the uncle used to pack us in his Volkswagen. There was another shell, but, 
this time, it exploded in the river, splashing the water several meters up onto 
the bridge. We all got our heads down automatically. My mother-in-law told 
Reza, "Here is the hell. Be kind enough to go to Mohammad’s home, pick up 
his wife and kids and Bibi and grandpa and then drive to Shiraz. I’ll then 
somehow join you. Take special care of Halimeh and Mohammad’s wife. Both 
have a cookie in the oven!” She then banged the door of the car. Reza said 
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nothing. He pulled his car back and forth, managed to take a turn among 
that big crowd and drove away. My mother-in-law held my hand and said, 
"Hurry up, Nasrin. Those bastards intend to hit the bridge. If they do, 
everything will be over." 

While running, we could hear the whistle of the mortar shells that 
exploded at a distance from the bridge or in the water. Past the bridge, we 
took a deep breath. There was such a crowd on the other end of it in the 
palm fields and on both sides of the road. Some people were sitting by the 
bodies of their dear ones and mourning for them in their own way. 
Somebody was running while carrying a young woman in his arms. The 
woman was bleeding allover. The blood was dripping and making a red trail 
on the ground. The rural women seemed to have had no time even to wear 
a chador. They were running in terror while covering their heads with a 
newspaper or a piece of cardboard. The faster we ran, the more shells fell 
and exploded. The Iraqis seemed to be tracking us. The ground kept shaking 
under our feet. At times, I looked back in panic to see if the bridge was still 
there. I thought Khorramshahr and whatever we had left there would vanish 
in the air in case the bridge collapsed. As we were running by the closely 
packed palm trees, we could see masses of fire and smoke shooting up 
through those tall green trees and throwing the birds around there up into 
the air. Our beautiful memories were left behind indeed; dairy farm New 
year’s picnics, boating on the Karoon, riding a barge from Khorramshahr to 
Abadan, walking along the river, hot days and cool nights, competitions for 
climbing up tall and stout palm trees in Menykh, and the like. I was sorry for 
the trees that had broken up in the middle and fallen lifeless on the 
roadside. Their young light green crests were now downtrodden across the 
road. 

The shooting rattles faded in the midst of the booming sounds of artillery 
and mortar shells. I suddenly heard the nonstop horn of a car behind me. It 
was Uncle AN in his Stretch Peykan. He waved to us to get into his car. My 
cousin, Alireza, was on the front seat. They were getting back from the Minoo 
Island. Halimeh’s mother, brother and sister were also in the car. They made 
room for us, and we made ourselves packed in the car. The uncle asked, 
"Where are the others?" My mother-in-law told him the story in a bad mood. 
The uncle became heavy-hearted and said, "There is no gasoline. These 
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bastards shelled all the gas stations as much as they could. As I’ve heard, 
they have also bombarded many cities." Alireza said angrily, "That 
treacherous unmanly Banisadr! I wonder why he doesn’t arm the people. 
They even don’t have a J3 rifle to fight. Last night, Bahman personally 
telephoned the president’s office and told them we lack weapons. Our boys 
are being killed. Please save us. How longer can we resist the enemy with 
Molotov cocktails and stones? If things go on like this, the city will be invaded 
in a couple of days." 

As I heard the name Bahman, I took a deep breath and thanked God for 
his being alive. I liked to ask of him, but, with all those miseries, that would 
be a shame for me to ask of my husband. The uncle looked at me in the 
mirror and asked, "Are you alright?" I answered under my nose, "Yes, fine." 
Then, he said, "Don’t worry. Our boys are killing them from all sides." He took 
a sigh and leaned over the wheel. He held the wheel with both hands. Then, 
he continued, "Alireza says many are martyred. Yet, no one stints on 
anything. Everybody does whatever he or she can do. Women have gathered 
in Jameh Mosque to help, tend the injured, wash up bloody clothes and cook. 
Good for them." 

The road was filled with people going to Abadan either on foot or in 
ordinary cars, military jeeps, and ambulances. The city was overshadowed 
by a layer of dust and smoke. There was no end to the whistling and booming 
sounds of artillery and mortar shells. There was an ambulance moving fast 
ahead of us. It was possibly carrying the injured. The ordinary cars had more 
passengers than their capacity. Some of them had even picked up people in 
their luggage compartments. I was gazing at the road, but my mother-in-law 
was talking to someone in the car at any moment. She also sometimes 
moaned and insulted the heaven and the earth and the Iraqis. 

Something suddenly exploded across the road such that we couldn’t see 
anything ahead. Rather than stopping the car, the uncle stepped on it and 
rushed ahead. Alireza, who was sitting in front, shouted, "Dad, stop, stop. 
What are you doing?" There were several low planes shooting at the people 
and the cars. My mother-in-law and Halimeh’s mother, perhaps me too, 
began to scream, "Oh my God, oh my God." The uncle, however, kept going 
fast without saying a word, and Alireza kept shouting, "Dad, stop, stop." 
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So many cars were parked on the road shoulders. A little further ahead, 
the ambulance was burning. It was on fire flaming up from the hood, roof 
and windows. The road asphalt had come off in patches, which made it hard 
for cars to pass. Finally, the uncle stopped the car, and we jumped out. Some 
people had gathered around the ambulance as to save its riders. I heard it 
was carrying a delivering pregnant woman to Taleghani hospital. She was 
now martyred into pieces. Those who had closely seen her told us that the 
poor woman's belly burst and the baby was thrown out on the bed of the 
road. It was alive and crying for a few minutes or seconds. Then, it died on 
the hot asphalt. 

None of us felt good. There were a few cars on fire around us. Their 
passengers were said to have burned into charcoal. Afew children were also 
crying and looking around for their families on the road. A man was carrying 
a seemingly martyred young woman. He was shocked and too fast to catch 
up by those who were chasing him. 

Khorramshahr and Abadan were under the aimless fire of the enemy. 
Shells showered relentlessly, and the city kept rocking with the bombs and 
rockets dropped by the planes. The oil refinery was on fire, and the sky was 
darkened with thick smoke. Civilians were getting out from every nook and 
corner and running away in panic. These scenes made my choke burst; I 
started weeping aloud and calling Bahman blatantly. Of all those around me, 
it was just him I worried about. I thought he would be martyred too at any 
moment. 

The uncle called us together. We quickly got back into the car and started 
off toward Abadan while dejected. I leaned my head on the uncle’s seat and 
wept. I didn’t like to look out. A bloody road full of fire, pain and sorrow was 
not worth looking at. I just liked to get as fast as possible to the city of good 
memories, Abadan, but I knew it was no longer the city it used to be. 

Uncle Mohammad lived in Piruzabad district of Abadan, in one of the oil 
company houses just like the one where Uncle AM lived. When we arrived, 
the relatives were all there. They just huddled around us to know about the 
circumstances in Khorramshahr. My mother-in-law began to tell them about 
all those things we had seen on the road. She cried while narrating. In 
Abadan too, both water and electricity were cut off. We were told that, the 
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night before, the resistance center had been betrayed and then bombarded 
and lots of Basij and Sepah forces had been martyred. 

Uncle Ali was out of gas. He impatiently walked around in the rooms and 
wondered, "Is it possible to put water in the tanks of all those cars?!" Then, 
he replied himself, "No, impossible. Who knew what would happen? If I knew, 
I would have filled up all the relatives’ tanks." 

I didn’t feel alright. So, I went to the yard, sat at a corner and gazed at 
Uncle Mohammad’s American blue Ford parked in the garage. I just reviewed 
those good memories I had with that car. The uncle walked to the car, gave 
it a kick and scolded himself, "You could have filled up this jalopy sooner 
before the tank was quite empty." 

No one nagged. If angry, everybody felt free to say whatever he or she 
liked. After grumbling, the uncle picked a few gallons and left. Alireza left 
home too shortly after. Shahnaz, Uncle Mohammad’s wife was pregnant and 
due. She was in agony. Halimeh retched continually, and Fatemeh was 
struggling with her post-delivery pain. She couldn’t feed Iman. We ladies 
were bored stiff due to our worries, idleness as well as hot weather and lack 
of water and electricity. 

The night came. There were no men home except for Reza and Ahmad. My 
mom’s cousin had driven Bibi, grandpa and some others to Shiraz. The next 
day. Uncle Hossein’s daughter, Mojdeh, could find us by asking directions to 
our place. She had a case with her. I asked her about it. She answered, "Here 
are Shahriar’s candle holders. His wife has gone back to her mom’s home in 
Tehran, and he has gone to Khorramshahr hospital along with Shahram and 
Ahmad. I’m worried their wedding stuffs might get damaged in 
bombardments. They love them so much. To buy them, they had to check 
lots of shops and stores in Tehran. I wish Mansoureh had taken these stuffs 
with her. Shahriar trusted them with me. I’d like to know if anyone of you 
goes to Tehran or Dezful. My mom and others are away to Andimeshk. They 
have rented a floor there. I thought you could give the stuffs to them in case 
you go there." My mother said, "No dear. We’ll go to Shiraz, to Forouzan’s and 
Saghar’s homes." 
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Mojdeh was so grieved. Without being seen by my mom, she and I cried. 
She cried for Shahriar, her new-wed brother who couldn’t live with his wife 
even for one day, and I cried for my vague future, missing Bahman, and lack 
of information on where he was. Mojdeh stayed there for a few hours. She 
then left to ask the other relatives in the matter of the case and the mirror 
and candle holders in it. 

After three days, the uncle finally filled up the tank of his car. Happily but 
secretly, he entered the room without taking off his shoes. He told us, "Hurry 
up. I got gas." His wife dilly-dallied a bit and pointed to us. She told the uncle, 
"Take these girls. I’m not coming." The uncle was surprised, "You’re not 
coming? Why? Nothing good to get in here." Then, his wife began to walk 
around the room and picked our clothes, socks, scarfs and baby milk bottles. 
After she packed all these stuffs in our bags, she said, "Somebody has to 
remain in the home of these people. Do you know what a lot of appliances, 
gold and money these kids have in their homes." 

A few close explosions shook the house. The uncle shouted, "Cut it out 
and hurry up. We’ll go up into the air. What messy conditions! An order has 
been issued for the evacuation of women. In case Khorramshahr and Abadan 
collapse, the enemy captivates women first." Upon hearing these words, I 
speeded up the collecting and packing up of my stuffs. Everybody picked her 
small case and ran to the yard. My mother-in-law was still grumbling, "What 
captivation? I’ve got high hopes for the end of the war in a couple of days. 
Our men and boys will deter those bastards." 

While we were getting into the car, the uncle said, "just wait a bit. Not 
like this. There must be room made for everybody. Nasrin, you are the 
thinnest, so the first to get in. Naghmeh, you are sitting next to Nasrin." He 
thought a little and said, "No, no. Get out. Oh, no. just a minute." He quickly 
opened the door on my side and said, "Halimeh is to sit on this side and 
Shahnaz on the other. Sakineh, Fatemeh, Roya and my wife are to sit in the 
middle." Then, he turned to me and said, "Nasrin, Mitra and Naghmeh are 
thin, so to sit in front. Hamid and Saeed have to sit in the back." 

After everybody was seated, the uncle reviewed us all carefully, as if to 
check the arrangement of his bags and baggage. He hadn’t permitted us even 
to lock up the doors and windows at home or pick up a bottle of water. He 
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switched on the car and accelerated through alleys and streets till we got on 
the road. 

The sun was shining on our faces through the car window. It was so hot 
that we started sweating from the very beginning of the trip. Hamid 
constantly nagged for water. Shahnaz was in pregnancy pain. She moaned 
whenever the car passed on bumps. I was about to cry due to heat and thirst. 
I was just dying for a glass of water. Behind me, Halimeh retched constantly. 
Iman was whining for food; his shrieking voice bothered us. The road was 
loaded with military jeeps, trucks and family cars. They were moving to or 
from Abadan. So many people were walking in groups on the Abadan-Ahwaz 
road. Some cars had seated passengers up to the ceiling. 

The uncle was speeding along. He had plugged his ears with tissues so as 
not to be bothered by our cries and objections. 
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As usual, the circumstances were quiet and normal in Shiraz. Due to the 
migration of many war-stricken people from Khorramshahr and Abadan, 
however, the city had become crowded and the traffic was heavy. Upon 
arriving in the city, we saw a number of acquaintances in the street. The 
uncle drove us to Saghar’s home. It was a small single-bedroom house on 
Sa'dieh Street. Yet, her parents-in-law were staying there too. We used to 
call that house ‘a hostel’ because whoever had something to do in Shiraz 
would go right there; for example, somebody who had an appointment with 
a doctor there, somebody who was admitted to the university there, or those 
who travelled there for recreation. Saeed loved Saghar and called her 
‘mommy two' by which he meant ‘the other mommy'. 

We roosted the first night there with difficulty. On the next day, we were 
divided into two groups. The first group was resolved to stay there, and the 
second one, which I was a member of, went to Forouzan’s home. My mom 
was in this group too. Saeed started crying and struggling around because 
he liked to stay with ‘mom two’ and not to come with us. 

On one of those early days of the chaos, my uncle's wife, Shahnaz, went 
into child delivery agony. My mom and the uncle carried her to the hospital. 
Mommy didn’t get back home. She left Saeed, Hamid and me at home and 
stuck to Shahnaz and her baby in the hospital. The baby was a thin girl. My 
mom felt sad and sorry for the loneliness of Shahnaz. 

Irregular and incomplete news kept coming from Khorramshahr. It was 
mid-September, and nobody of us felt good. Every early morning, I felt giddy 
and nauseated. I had noticed my pregnancy but dare not disclose it. The 
others had suspected it due to my morning retching, oversleep and 
impatience. So, I had to deny it and attribute it to the change of place or to 
the homesickness for Bahman. 

One day, the phone rang, and Forouzan picked up the receiver. She 
started talking, but we were suddenly shocked by her saying "Oh my God." 
She dropped the receiver and beat herself. Without saying anything, she 
began to scratch her face, pull her hair and pound on her knees. I felt dumb 
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just like she said nothing. I was too shocked to walk ahead, so I stuck to the 

wall and slowly sat down. Everybody said something, "Alireza...., Bahman. 

Ismail.” My mom gave Forouzan a couple of slaps on the face, but she went 

on screaming. She suddenly uttered "Shahriar.” He was my handsome 
cousin. 

My mom began to beat herself while my mother-in-law was lamenting. 
Forouzan yelled "Shahriar is martyred. He died in the arms of his brother in 
Khorramshahr.”The others began to ask her a shower of questions, "When?”, 
"Are you sure?”, "Maybe false news. Who did you talk to?” Forouzan kept 
crying and beating herself. She finally said, "That handsome new-wed was 
martyred at the highway police station in Khorramshahr. He was shot in the 
head. He died in the arms of his brother, Ahmad. My handsome cousin is 
dead.” 

Mommy picked up the receiver and called several guys. She hoped to get 
some news from Uncle Hossein. After talking to some people, she fainted. 
That meant the news was true. Then, she began mourning for Shahriar. From 
what she said when mourning, it was clear that, as Forouzan said too, he was 
killed on the spot with mortar shrapnel hitting him on the head. When he 
died, Ahmad was on his side. It made us sorry for Ahmad when we heard that 
he had to carry Shahriar in his arms or drag him on the ground away from 
Khorramshahr highway police station for kilometers. 

As Ahmad narrated to his sister, Mojdeh, "When I was burying Shahriar, I 
noticed his feet. There were no shoes left on him because they had come off 
when I was dragging him on the ground. Also, his heels were so deeply 
injured that the bones could be seen.” As I heard later, at the burial service, 
Mojdeh ran around with Shahriar’s wedding mirror and candle holders and 
cheered, "Listen everybody. This is my brother’s wedding today. He and his 
wife loved these stuffs so much. See how beautiful they are! See how tasteful 
Shahriar and his wife are! What can I do with these stuffs now? My brother's 
home has no shelf where I can put them.” As my mom told us this story, 
everybody caught fire. She cried and said, "You were not present in 
Shahriar’s wedding, but I was. As the conductor pronounced them man and 
wife, Shahriar got up and went to Khorramshahr in that very wedding suit. 
We advised him to stay the night with his young wife, but no use. He said, "I 
first should go give a twist to the nose of those Iraqis.” 
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We had no news of Uncle Hossein and his wife, nor did we have their 
phone number. Forouzan’s sister’s home was the hang-out for us ladies. 
Every morning, we got together there to exchange news and then mourn. We 
weren’t in mood to eat or drink anything. Meals had to get back to the kitchen 
almost untouched. Late at night, we used to get backto Saghar’s home. Every 
next morning, we got together again. 

We heard the news of how Uncle Flossein and his wife were informed of 
Shahriar’s death. Due to the bad conditions in Khorramshahr, they had 
moved to Andimeshk and rented a second floor there. One night, when they 
called Mehr Flospital in Khorramshahr to ask about Shahriar and Shahram, 
they were told about what had happened to Shahriar. Then, they began to 
mourn for him in loneliness. The landlord heard them and went to their door 
upstairs. He told them, "Sorry, but there is a wedding party here for my son 
tomorrow. Stop crying. It’s ill-omened.” Therefore, the uncle’s wife and her 
mother went to a mosque nearby and beat themselves and mourn for 
Shahriar till the morning. 

Such stories gave me a sore heart and made me worried and anxious. I 
could neither stick to a place nor eat anything. I couldn’t fall asleep at night 
either. When in bed, I rehashed all those things that had happened to us and 
cried under the blanket. 

One day, quite early in the morning, I felt a pain in my waist. It was so 
severe that I couldn’t walk. Everybody was asleep. I got up and managed to 
go to the toilet with the support of my hand on the wall. I bled a lot there, 
and it scared me. I wondered what had occurred to me. The bleeding 
continued. Due to the pain, I had no energy to get up. My mother who had 
woken up to pray came where I was to wash up. She tried the door handle 
several times, but she couldn’t open it because I had, as usual, locked it 
inside. As she heard me moaning, she worriedly asked, "Is this you, Nasrin? 
What’s happened?" I just couldn’t make a move. This time, she shouted, 
"Open the door, Nasrin.” I burst into crying. Mommy knocked the door and 
called Forouzan. After a short while, when praying and crying, they started 
struggling with the door using a knife and a screwdriver. They finally 
managed to open it. Mommy turned pale as she saw me and that much 
blood. Then, she banged herself on the head with both hands and said. 
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"Forouzan, my dear, I just got it. My daughter is gonna be lost. Go wake up 
Reza." Forouzan screamed and ran. 

Everybody helped me to get up. I was thin and light-weight. As soon as 
they held me up, I felt something like a fish slipped off my navel. I screamed 
and fainted. 

2 

I left the hospital after a day. With my abortion and the end of my 
pregnancy, I remembered the bereavement of my uncle and his wife for 
Shahriar’s death. Therefore, that would be a shame for me to be bereaved 
for a baby that I’d never seen. 

The others and I spent all our time listening to the radio. The news on the 
collapse of Khorramshahr on October 25th brought griefs and sorrows back 
to Forouzan’s home. My dear hometown had collapsed after thirty four days 
of resistance. Nobody of us felt alright. We knew that whatever we had was 
in the hands of the enemy. We felt so bad with the imagination that the Iraqis 
would sleep in our beds at night, walk in our kitchen with their big dirty 
boots, check into the refrigerators, and take showers in our bathrooms. 
Depression, isolation and tears had come back to me. It made me upset 
when I remembered the album of my wedding photos which I had not seen 
sufficiently or my emerald pieces which I had no time to hide. I wondered 
who was wearing them now. I also wondered where my bathroom towel, 
nightgown and personal belongings were. These thoughts made me almost 
crazy. 

It was toward the end of October when somebody rang the bell. The door 
opened, and, after a long time, Forouzan’s home experienced cheers and 
happiness. My mother-in-law cheered and rejoiced, my mother laughed and 
clapped, and Saeed and Flamid began to gambol around. I couldn’t believe 
my eyes. Bahman was back. Fie was reduced a lot. Fie looked tanned and 
taller than before and had messy hair as well as long beard and mustache. 
Fie was shattered and out of shape. I began to shed tears of joy while hanging 
around him. All he did was laughing. Somebody started singing a love song, 
and everybody clapped in pace with it. 
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Saeed and Hamid were dancing like southern people. Bahman, who was 
caught in our ring, was just laughing. To share our happiness, he sometimes 
let his shoulders dance. He looked at me with his shining almond-shaped 
eyes and gave me a signal to dance with him. So as not to ruin that happy 
atmosphere, i wiped off my tears and shook my hands in the air just for the 
fun of it. Forouzan held my shoulders from behind and pushed me into 
Bahman’s arms. Everybody clapped and whistled. Bahman opened his arms, 
and I stuck my head to his chest. At this scene, Saeed and Hamid began to 
play naughty. 

After that welcome, someone made a tea and someone else served 
sweets and fruit. Whenever I got up to do a task, my mother pulled me back 
down by the hand and kept me sitting beside Bahman. She sent Bahman and 
me into a room by saying, "Dear, you can be on your own now.” As she said 
that, I could see tears building up in her eyes. 

At night, we were sitting together and talking. Suddenly, there was a 
blackout, and antiaircraft guns went off. It was red alert conditions. My mom 
got up to light the lantern. As she struck a match, Bahman began to tremble, 
foamed at the mouth and fell on the floor. Everybody was embarrassed. I 
just remembered my own epileptic fits, but I wondered what to do. The 
terrible sound of the antiaircraft guns aggravated that embarrassing 
condition. I touched his head, but it felt as rigid as a piece of log. Then, I gave 
him a few gentle slaps on the face, but he seemed to be of no sense. He was 
trembling and foaming at the mouth. Everyone had his own idea. The 
husbands of Forouzan and Saghar held his arms, managed to pick him up 
and took him to the hospital by car. I was worried to the death. The others 
were worried too but didn’t show it up for the sake of me. 

They got back from the hospital after a couple of hours. Bahman was pale 
and languid. I set the bed, and he lied down. Then, Reza whispered the story 
to us. According to him, Bahman was injured in the bombardment of Rasai 
School in Khorramshahr in October. What happened to him that night was 
actually the result of his being blast-stricken, which had to be cured. Reza 
also advised us to ignore it to Bahman, as if nothing had happened at all. 
This is because epileptic patients usually don't notice or remember the 
occurrence of the fits. I knew that the others were looking at me from the 
corner of their eyes and recalled my own epileptic conditions. 
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Next morning, Bahman woke up before I did. He was in good conditions. 
After we had breakfast together, he got dressed to go out. I asked him where 
he was going. He answered, "I'm getting back to Khorramshahr. So what?” 
That made me sad, and I burst into crying. I said, "No way. I don’t let you go." 
He laughed and said, "Don’t be silly, Nasrin." I grabbed his shirt and said, 
"No, no. I don’t let you go at all. You’re not alright and you have to see a 
doctor. Bahman, if you go, we will see each other never ever again. You’ll be 
martyred in such conditions.” At my begging voice, those who were asleep 
woke up. Bahman shook his head out of shame and said, "Nasrin, stop 
behaving like a kid. Cut it out! It’s a disgrace!” 

We were all war-stricken and had common sufferings. My tearful request 
to Bahman to stay made my sisters-in-law cry too. We were crying together. 
Their cooperation supported me enough to knee down to Bahman and beg 
him to stay. While grasping his feet, I said, "I’ll never let you go. You’ll never 
be back if you go in such a health condition. You once told me you are 
everything to me, my dad, my brother, my friend. Didn’t you? I can’t let you 
get what happened to my dad.” 

I was giddy, and that made him worried. He thought I might have epileptic 
fits. He fetched me a glass of water and my pills. My tears had worked. He 
bent down, held my arms and got me up. Then, he said, "OK. I’ll stay for your 
sake.” He got me into the room and shut the door. He had me take the pills, 
made me lie down with my head on his knee and started caressing my hair. 
I told him, "I don’t let you go. If you go. I’ll die. just stay here and let’s go to 
see the doctor. Why don’t you tell me what’s happened to you? It seems I 
don’t matter to you, nor do you care for my life and yours.” After a few 
moments of silence, he laughed and wisely said, "In case I had no care for 
you, I wouldn’t be here now.” Then, he bit his lips and said with a choke, 
"What a pity! Our Khorramshahr is gone. The bodies of many of our dear ones 
are left in the city.” While his lips were quivering, he continued, "We left our 
memories behind by the river. We could resist just for thirty four days. We 
were both inexperienced and barehanded. The enemy was unmanly as well. 
Those bastards took us by surprise. We were surrounded on all sides. It was 
hard to believe the city was collapsing. There were still a few families in the 
city. Your Uncle Ismail stayed there till the last moment. Once our forces 
made sure it was over, some of them got out of the city by swimming under 
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the bridge and some others saved themselves through the canals and the 
pipes under the bridge." 

Tears kept rolling down his cheeks, and his almond-shape eyes looked 
red. He shook his head and regretfully said, "Just a few days ago, we had to 
burst the bridge; otherwise, the enemy would have captured Abadan too. My 
dear, blood is dripping everywhere in our city. The boys have called 
Khorramshahr ‘the city of blood’. Every night I dream of our house and feel 
homesick for our room. I also feel homesick for your house with that pretty 
large yard where we two have memories. The city was captivated deplorably 
and cruelly. But, neither I nor anyone else will back down. We have to get the 
city back. The boys have made a vow to do this for the sake of their martyred 
friends. If we do nothing, the Iraqis will occupy Abadan too in a few days. 
Then, they will step further ahead to Mahshahr, Ahwaz, Shiraz and even 
Tehran. They are supported and have sophisticated arms. Anything is 
expected from them. If me and my father and brothers stay with our wives 
and do nothing, they will capture the whole country in a few days. We have 
to get back to Khorramshahr. I like to have my children born there. I like to 
walk with my children to the river bank in the evening and eat samosa and 
falafels there. I like to give them a ride on a barge. I like to play football on 
dusty and pitted grounds of Khorramshahr. I don't like my wife to live in 
other people’s home and deliver her children there." 

Up to that moment, I had not told him about my abortion. When I did, he 
began to cry. He soon got back to his normal state however. Then, he said, "I 
like you to get up and send me away yourself. I’m going, but I’ll be back soon. 
I’ll make you a peaceful life in a secure place where we can live together and 
have children. Then, I’ll be your dad, brother and every kith and kin." 

His voice was soft and soothing like a lullaby, just like the sound of rain 
in a hot thirsty palm field. While talking, he took me to the world of dreams. 

I asked him what to do. He told me to sleep. Then, he got me a pillow and 
put a blanket over me. I asked him, "Why didn’t you tell me you were injured? 
You’d better stay here so we can go to the doctor together." He answered, 
"It’s nothing important. I’ll be better." I answered back, "I don’t let you go 
before seeing a doctor and making sure you are alright." 
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He was about to cry. He had his head drooped and was playing with the 
corner of the blanket. He said, 'Tm alright, but whenever it is dark or I smell 
sulfur and gunpowder, I remember the night of the event." Then, he 
swallowed his saliva with difficulty and said, 
"In early October, when we were fighting the tanks in the district of 
Taleghani, lots of boys were martyred. The tanks finally retreated. Early at 
night, I just remembered I had eaten nothing since the morning. So, I went 
to Jameh Mosque, said prayers and had a little dinner. Do you remember 
Rasa! School? The newly built boys'junior high school with a brick building?" 
I replied, "Yes I do. The one in front of Imam Sadegh Mosque. What a nice 
school!" He continued, "Yes, it was nice. We had spent a few nights there. 
One night, the boys were so tired that they got to sleep there with boots on 
in the corridors and under the staircase to the second floor. They were the 
members of Sepah from Khorramshahr and Aghajari. One of the rooms was 
my telecommunication base. There was no one in there. I picked a piece of 
cardboard and slept on it with my boots on. Due to the excessive fatigue, I 
fell asleep as soon as I lied down. I wonder how long I was there when a loud 
explosion startled me up. I could smell smoke, gunpowder, dust and roasted 
flesh everywhere. I got up and started looking for the door in the dark. As I 
opened it, another explosion lit up everywhere. It was heart-racking to hear 
the boy’s moaning and yelling ‘My God’. At that moment, I noticed Ahmad 
Qhandehari who was sleeping across the corridor. He was too tired to be 
awakened by the booming sounds. I shouted ‘Ahmad’, and he woke up. We 
both ran toward the exit door. Oh, my Lord, we had to step on the martyrs. 
One of the boys, Gholam Abkar, was blast-stricken. He couldn’t hear us at all. 
He was just yelling while walking around aimlessly. Another one, Alireza 
Rustai, had one of his feet cut off. He was running on one foot while the 
blood was gushing out from the other foot. I caught sight of Hojjat Mousavi. 
He was in better conditions than all of us. I called out to him, ‘Hojjat, just run 
to Jameh Mosque and get the boys here to help us’. All those who were lying 
under the staircase were martyred while asleep. Everything occurred in just 
a few seconds. When I got to the top of the steps, another bomb fell in the 
yard and lit up the whole place. I can’t remember what happened from that 
moment on. As the boys said later, the fifth column had disclosed the 
location of the school. It was such a terrible night. I heard that Khorramshahr 
hospital and Taleghani Hospital of Abadan were loaded with the injured. I 
was carried to Naft Hospital of Abadan." 
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Bahman talked to me a lot about Khorramshahr, the war and the 
martyred. The medicine I had taken already along with histranquilizingvoice 
put me to sleep gently. 

It was almost noontime when I woke up. I saw a piece of paper that read, 
‘Tm gone. I’ll be back soon. Don't worry about anything. I love you my dear 
Nasrin.” I had given him my consent to go after we talked. However, his 
absence made me feel gloomy, dull and worried. So, I started crying. My 
sisters-in-law came to my room and sat down by my bed. Without saying a 
word or trying to calm me down, they started weeping too. I cried, and they 
wept. I lamented, and they moaned. My mother-in-law heard us crying. So, 
she entered the room, stood before us and said, "Hey, what’s up? What is it 
with you? Are you missing your jewels? or maybe you’re worried about your 
wedding stuffs and dowry! Perhaps you miss your homes and the stuffs 
there!" My mother joined her for support. 

Mommy said, "Nasrin, I’m talkingtoyou. I don't mean to offend the others. 
That’s enough. Cut it out now! No more sour grapes please. The other people 
have bravely stayed in Abadan to fight and have put everything of theirs on 
the line, their lives, their boys. They are under fire day and night, and you 
are clustered here like a bunch of mice to lament for your home and house 
and husbands. Enough! Just get up and pack it in! You just disgust me. No 
wise guy would cry for a passenger!" 

What mommy said emboldened my mother-in-law. She said, "I’m a 
mother too. I’ve sent my sons under the fire. I’m pleased with them, so I 
never let you cry behind their backs. I once told you that crying is a curse, 
didn’t I? Don’t be silly! Just stop crying and start praying for them instead." 

My mom and mother-in-law would not stop raging. They kept speaking 
one after the other. One cooked up, and the other dished it out. My mom 
said, "Why the heck should we serve you all day long and you do nothing?! 
Rather than cooking and washing for us, you have us do all this for you. All 
you do is eating and sleeping. What kind of stuffs are you? Just get up and 
wash the cups." My mother-in-law got on with her and said, "She is right. Just 
get up and go to the kitchen. Maybe it’s the manner of new-weds nowadays!" 
What she said made us unhappy but spurred us to act. So, we got up and 
went to the kitchen. Everyone started doing something. 
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Until then, we were content to live in safety far from the war and its 
miseries for a few weeks in the hope of getting back to Khorramshahr once 
safe after the war. But now, we were in a bad ditch. Our home and house and 
the lifetime services of my mom and mother-in-law were smoked up in 
Khorramshahr. We were just like a group of earthquake-stricken people who 
had lost their property overnight. We had neither our houses nor our 
household goods. We even didn’t have time to lock the doors, unplug the 
refrigerators and turn off the water faucets. In the case of our carpets, cars, 
jewelry and dowry, no way could we say a word to our mothers. 

Saeed and Hamid were the happiest and the most carefree of all. They 
had not been to school for at least three months. Saeed was a junior high 
school first-grader, and Hamid was a fourth grader at the primary school. My 
mom went to the headquarters for the war-stricken and received temporary 
residence for herself, the grandpa, Bibi and the others. Then, she enrolled 
Saeed and Hamid at school. Naghmeh referred to the office of public 
education in Shirazand started teaching at school. Mommyand thegrandpa, 
who possessed such big houses in Khorramshahr, now lacked even a set of 
plates. There was a shortage of spoons too. As it often occurred, when a 
group of us had their lunch or dinner, the dishes were washed after the meal, 
and only then the other group could eat. 

My mother-in-law shaped up her summer house. The uncle retired from 
the oil company with a good salary and rebuilt his life. Roya and her husband 
moved to Qom. Mitra and Rana stayed with my mother-in-law. One by one, 
my sisters-in-law rented a house and gradually got independent. I stayed 
sometimes with my mom and sometimes with my mother-in-law for a couple 
of weeks. In December, when Bahman got back to Shiraz, he noticed the 
dispersion of the relatives and my lack of a settlement. Therefore, he said, 
"Nasrin, let’s go to Qom too and stay close to Roya. Qom is a cheap city. We 
can rent a house there. Religious people over there take care of one another 
better than in other places. Besides, you are on good terms with Roya." 

3 

We moved to Qom and stayed at Roya’s place for a few days. Her husband. 
Sheikh Fazel, was a student at the clerical school there. They had a humble 
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house. As they found us eager to live in Qom, they got happy and helped us 
rent a little house near them. 

I had several pieces of gold such as a few bracelets, earrings and a 
necklace. I sold them all off and rented a house at Touhid Square near a 
power plant. The house had just one room and a basement which looked like 
a crypt. The kitchen and the toilet were down there in the basement. There 
was no bathroom, nor was there gas or hot water, it was a small empty house, 
and we had no better choice with that little money. Qom was actually a cheap 
city with no hoarding or overcharging. However, it was a deprived city as 
compared to Khorramshahr. Indeed, life facilities were poor. Bahman was 
right about Qom people in that they cared about one another. Sheikh Fazel’s 
friends who mostly were clergymen provided us with a few blankets, a 
primus stove, a junky samovar, a kettle, a teapot and a few cups, saucers, 
plates, pots and spoons. 

Bahman went back to the war front. It scared me to think about living 
alone in that house. It was winter, and the weather in Qom was cold and dry. 
I wasn’t used to this kind of weather. This blasting chill couldn’t be compared 
to the imaginary and heavenly winter weather in Khorramshahr. 

The first snow fell in December. I rejoiced a lot because I had never seen 
snow before. It was so cold, however, that I shivered like anything and my 
teeth kept rattling. My hands and feet were numb and rigid and blue with 
cold. I ran to the room, lighted the samovar and got the lid off so that the 
room could be filled with steam. I tried to light the primus too, but my hands 
were too weak to pump it. I managed to do it while shivering and thinking of 
our sooty kitchen in Khorramshahr and my pumping a stove there in my 
childhood. After lighting the primus, I pulled a blanket over myself. 
Sometimes, I held my hands on the flame of the primus, and at times I 
warmed up my face with the steam of the samovar. Hardly could they warm 
me up. It took me about half an hour to overcome the chatter of my jaw and 
teeth. The primus started sputtering. Then, the blue flame first turned yellow 
and then died out. Only then did I realize that the oil was depleted. With the 
scanty money that I had to buy bread, meat and other needs, every now and 
then, I had to get dressed, get out of home, walk on the ice with caution, 
stand in line and get three gallons of oil. In cold weather, the hardest thing 
to do was to walk out of a damp steamy room. Since I had no warm clothes, 
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I borrowed some from Roya. I often wore all I had together, yet I shivered 
with cold. 

Before the New Year, Bahman came back to Qom for a couple of times. 
We once went to Ma'soumeh Shrine together. On the way, we saw a lot of 
shops that sold sweets as well as praying stuffs like rosaries and chadors. In 
front of a shop, big pots of nuts, chickpeas, raisins and dried fruits were on 
display. The pots were lit up with several 200-Watt lamps over them. The 
dried fruits glittered and looked delicious in the light of those lamps. That 
scene watered my mouth. I stopped there unconsciously and gazed at those 
plums and cherries. Bahman noticed my gaze. So, he reached into his pocket, 
searched it for money but didn’t find any to buy me at least one pound of 
those dried fruits. With tearful eyes, he stood in front of Ma’soumeh’s shrine 
and addressed it, "Oh my holiness, Ma'soumeh. Please meet the request of 
this patient woman. I cannot." Then, he turned to me and looked with red 
eyes. He said, "My dear, if we were over there in Khorramshahr, and there 
was no war. I’d be in better conditions. I swear to Ma’soumeh, there is no 
doubt she can see us and will pay off a patient pregnant woman a thousand 
folds." 

With Bahman on my side, I could bear the miseries of life better. He did 
lots of my tasks. I didn’t have to go out in cold weather. I just stayed indoors 
next to the samovar and cooked on the primus. Of course, my clothes always 
smelled fried food and onions. 

4 

It was spring, and I felt bad. I often stayed in bed till noontime and had it 
very hard to take a bath. Sometimes, when Sheikh Fazel was away, I went to 
Roya’s place and took a shower there. She was grieved by the conditions I 
was in. Her mother once called her and asked her of me. She told her mother 
everything about me in tears. On that very evening, my mother-in-law took 
a bus and came to Oom. Upon her arrival, she came to my place along with 
Roya. As she noticed my miserable life, she began to curse herself, 
"Goddamn me! Oh those boys Bahman and Rahmat! What the hell should I 
do with them? That Mirza AN and his sons are killing me. God, is this what I 
deserve?! Is this what our children deserve?! Those children have brought 
me shame. Is this what we deserve? Nasrin, you’ve already lived in a damn 
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big house. How could Bahman get you here in this pigeonhole?! I don’t think 
God will forgive me for this." 

She then began to send cuss and curse to Bahman, "How the heck could 
that boy leave his pregnant wife alone here in this house? He himself was 
pampered in luxury! May God damn him! What a man of family! He should 
have learned how to behave his wife from his dad and uncle. They would 
make it all provided for their wives. Where the heck is here?! No water, no air 
conditioner. He’s gone to the war and left this poor girl in the middle of 
nowhere. What about me? I rose from a noble family but I got to be like this 
now. Hey girl, get up and pack your things up and let’s move away from this 
shanty.” 

She packed up my suitcase herself and said, "I swear I won’t let you stay 
here in this house anymore." I insisted, "No, Bahman will be worried if back." 
She answered, "Let him worry. I wanna see what happens if he gets worried." 
She even didn’t let me leave him a written message. She was too angry to 
talk to. We roosted that night in Roya’s home. The next day, we took a bus 
and went to Shiraz. 

The weather in Shiraz was lovely and loaded with orange blossoms 
fragrance. There were green palm trees and budding orange trees all around. 
My mother-in-law’s house was a big one; she had been able to hold her life 
back up within a short time. She gave me one of the big rooms of the house. 

Although in destitution, my mother provided me with a decent set of baby 
ware. Then, she arranged the stuffs in my room beautifully. I looked around 
at all those baby stuffs such as the crib, the drawers, so many toys, the baby 
milk bottle, the colorful blanket and the mobiles over the bed. However, I 
still couldn’t believe that I was rid of that cold damp room in Qom. I just felt 
like a prisoner back home after years. Now, at night, I could sleep in a clean 
cozy bed. So, I took a deep breath and thanked God for the comfort he had 
granted me. 
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It was August, 1981. The baby was due on the 14th of the month; however, 
it was on the 9th when my pregnancy pains started. My uncle's wife took a 
taxi, and we went to Kasra Hospital, one of the best private hospitals in 
Shiraz. A week earlier, I had received a letter from Bahman. In a few pages, 
he'd written that he was likely not to be home for the birth of our child. He'd 
talked about many things. He'd tried to console me by saying that, "you may 
have severe pains. At such moments, remember the Prophet's houshold one 
by one, call upon Saint Zahra to help you. She is the same gender as you and 
will certainly calm you down. 

I experienced the same situation as he had said. I had severe dreadful 
pains. I was not physically strong and had become so weak during pregnancy. 
My aunt, my mom, my uncle, Forouzan, Saghar, Naghmeh and all the wives 
of my brothers-in-law were standing around my bed. After hours of being in 
pain, physicians took me to the delivery room. Some doctors were standing 
around my bed. One of them pressed my sternum. The pain was too much to 
bear. I could hardly breathe. 

At those painful moments, I remembered Bahman's words in the letter. I 
started calling upon the saints, asking them in tears to help me. I repeated 
the names again and gain. Surprisingly, it was the first time that I could call 
upon the names in a correct order. 

I felt as if Bahman was standing next to my bed and helped me remember 
the names of all Imams. I could hear his voice, telling me, "Nasrin, Zahra the 
saint. Ask this great lady to help you. She certainly does.” From the bottom 
of my heart, I was asking her to help, "Oh Zahra, we are both women. You are 
a kind lady. Help me to have a healthy baby." 

I remembered Bahman, my life in Khorramshahr, and my home. I was 
thinking that all women desire to settle in their own homes. Certainly Hazrat 
Zahra was not an exception. 

I said, "I know you loved your family, your husband, his holiness AN.” A 
strange feeling emerged from deep inside me. I said," Zahra, help us. Help 
us to see that Khorramshahr is liberated so that my husband, my child and I 
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can return to our hometown.” Tears rolling down my face in severe pain, all 
these thoughts passed through my mind. 

The pain had made me fatigued. Despite the doctor's efforts, I could not 
have a natural delivery. One of the doctors said, ''It seems that the baby is 
not interested in being born here. Take her to the operating room. She will 
have a Cesarean delivery." 

2 

In my uncle's family, it was a heritage that the grandson would be named 
after his grandfather. I was delighted that the father and the uncle had the 
same first names. AN looked so much like Bahman. As the baby woke up for 
nighttime feeding, his innocent face would remind me of Bahman. Tears 
were running down my face. My mother told me sadly, ''Honey, I know how 
you feel. I lost my husband too, when Saghar and Forouzan were little kids. 
Thank God that your husband will come back soon. Don't bother yourself, 
darling! The baby needs you. Take care of him. Do not cry. You may hurt 
yourself." 

Those days, people of Khorramshahr could be seen everywhere. 
Accidentally, Mr. Nourani, a guy from Khorramshahr, was living in our 
neighborhood in Shiraz. When he was on a leave back from the war front, 
his wife had told him that my baby was born. After getting back to Abadan, 
he had told Bahman about our newborn baby, and they had held a simple 
party. I do not remember the exact day, but Bahman eventually came back 
home and brought real joy and happiness. He was extremely excited to see 
our baby, AM. While holding AN for the first time, he said surprisingly, '' 
Nasrin, hold him. He may fall! Hurry up, hold him.” I was watching the scene 
and laughing. 

At night, mom set the bed for Bahman and AN and said, ''Tonight, the 
father sleeps with the son!” Then, she left the room to sleep somewhere else. 
Bahman was afraid of rolling over AN when asleep. At midnight, he woke up 
and moved further from AN. 

Whenever at midnight I woke up to feed AN, Bahman would wake up too. 
Although he was drowsy, he would really enjoy watching us. 
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It was early in the morning. AN was crying. I woke up to feed him but saw 
Bahman trying to soothe him. I held the baby and breast-fed him. 

Bahman made his bed. I became extremely anxious and asked him, "You 
don't want to leave us, do you?!” 

He put the bedding aside, sat in front of me and said, ''Yes, I am leaving. 
After destroying Khorramshahr, the enemy intends to attack Abadan. Ahwaz- 
Abadan road is completely surrounded by them. Imam has ordered us to 
break the Abadan's siege. I came back home to see you and my son before 
the operation. We'll defeat them. After breaking the siege. I'll return and stay 
with you for several days. Oh no, if god helps and everything goes well. I'll 
take you with me to Abadan. Will you come, Nasrin?'' I remembered Abadan. 
I always loved this city and would enjoy living there. I replied, ''I certainly 
will.” 

Whenever he was leaving us. I'd cry behind her back, like a baby. But, that 
day, while feeding AN, I sobbed, ''I know you'll not change your decision and 
will leave us, whether I cry or not, but please take care of yourself. AN and I 
are always waiting for you. Take care of yourself.” 

I had heard that the prayers of parturient women and breastfeeding 
moms will be easily accepted. I said to him, ''Teach me a prayer to say when 
we see you off.” Bahman brought the Quran and referred to verse 255 of the 
Al-Baqarah chapter. He told me, ''Recite this verse. It will not only calm you 
down but also help you overcome your pains and sorrows. 

3 

Every morning, when I heard a new operation was on the way. I'd turn on 
the radio and set it at a high volume. We would listen to all the news 
programs at eight o'clock in the morning, two o'clock in the afternoon and 
nine o'clock at night. 

It was September 27,1981. Early in the morning, there was a military march 
playing for an operation. In an epic and powerful voice, the radio announcer 
said, ''Attention, attention. The operation of Samen-ol-A'emeh has started 
with the code of Nasro men Allah (Help from God). It is staged by the army 
of the Islamic Republic of Iran and the 77th Infantry Division of Khorasan on 
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the east bank of the Karoon River around Abadan. The operation aims at 
Khorramshahr and ending its occupation by the Iraqi forces. 

News spread quickly about the victory of the Iranian forces. During the 
operation, the high number of the captured Iraqi troops and the seized booty 
including several tanks and equipment improved our morale. 

I remembered Bahman telling me that, early in the war, when 
Khorramshahr was not completely captured, the Iranian troops had dwelt in 
a prefabricated building of a company, located in front of Khorramshahr 
police station. Over there, the police forced the Iraqis to withdraw from the 
area, and they got the booty of several tanks, weapons and intact medical 
ventilators. Maybe it was their first victory and their first booty. His eyes 
sparkled with excitement when describing how excitedly he and his friends 
were riding in Iraqis' vehicles, crying in joy and saying with heavy accent, 
"What you see are Iraqis' vehicles; these are the booty of our victory." 

We were on the top of the world when the radio played the military march 
and announced that the siege of Abadan was successfully broken. Bahman's 
mom was exultant, my mom was dancing and Bahman's sisters were 
drumming on a tray and a pot. Saeed and Hamid were also dancing folk 
dances, as they usually did. The evacuees of Khorramshahr and Abadan who 
had moved to Shiraz were distributing cookies among people in the streets, 
hugging one another and congratulating for the victory. 

It was November, and the weather in Shiraz was cool and lovely. I was 
staying with my mom-in-law in a big room. The room was filled with AM's 
layette and the pleasant smell of Johnson baby powder, paint, and varnish 
of the new wood bed set. 

Seeing the innocent smiles of my baby and breastfeeding him were 
delightful experiencesof my life, which easily removed griefand sorrowfrom 
my hearts. 

Eventually, Bahman came back. The successful breach of the Abadan's 
siege had made him high-spirited. Afew days went by. Bahman said, "I want 
to take my wife and son with me.” My mom-in-law disagreed. My aunt took 
Ali and said, "Why don’t you care about your baby and wife? Don't you know 
that Abadan is in terrible conditions? Do you want to take your wife and baby 
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under bombardment? Why don't you care about them?" Calming everybody 
down, Bahman said, "I won't take them to Abadan. We'll go to Mahshahr. It's 
a safe city." 

The uncle said in anger, ''You cannot deceive me! Sorry, but I'd not let you 
do this." 

Bahman packed my bags, took my hand, put All in his arms, said goodbye 
to everybody and left the home. I felt over the moon while we were walking 
shoulder to shoulder in the street. I couldn't say how excited I was while 
Bahman was holding my hand and we were sitting next to each other on the 
bus. 

As we arrived in Mahshahr, we settled in one of the classrooms in a big 
school called 'camp'. It was a small room with a drab curtain and dirty 
moquette. Sunlight was entering the room through the small holes of the 
old-fashioned curtain. I could hardly believe that I had to feed my little baby 
on that dirty moquette, to get him to sleep, or to bathe and wash him in that 
small dirty room. 

Bahman left us alone in the room and went away. The classrooms were 
filled with evacuees of Abadan and Khorramshahr. Voices and sounds could 
be heard all around; sometimes mourning and weeping for the lost ones and 
sometimes celebrating newly married couples. 

Every morning a soldier would put our daily food portion behind the door 
of the classroom; it was some bread, cheese, sugar and tea. We also had 
dinner and lunch on time. I was lonely, and it was difficult to handle All. I 
had to wear a chador, hold him in my arms, take him to the yard and bathe 
him in cold water. As he wetted himself, I had to wash his dirty clothes. In 
such cases, I couldn’t leave him alone in the room. I had no choice but to cry. 
Very often. I'd ask my neighbor to let her little daughter come with me and 
take care of AN in my absence. 

While I was washing All's dirty clothes in the yard, the little girl would stay 
with AN and play with him; However, I was always nervous. The thought that 
the little kid may pick AN up and drop him on the floor would make me 
flustered. So, I had to rapidly wash the clothes, hang them and return to my 
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little baby. I missed my mom, my home in Khorramshahr, the seaside, the 
dock, the local fish markets and those nice moments that were lost. 

I was sick of eating foods made in the garrison. I missed my aunt's fish 
stew, samosas and falafels. I felt like a prisoner. In order not to be heard by 
the neighbors, I could not even sing a lullaby to my baby. Once I was singing 
a lullaby to my baby in tears when Bahman entered the room. He stared at 
me in a shocking silence. I got so angry with him. I began to complain and 
cry my heart out, "I am sick of this terrible situation! Loneliness is killing me! 
You left me alone with a baby here! Don't you think how difficult it is for me 
to wash dirty clothes and feed the baby at the same time? Don't you think 
that the baby may get sick? Don't you care that your wife is alone and may 
be scared at night? Don’t you think how hard it is to bathe the baby here? 
You left me here high and dry and went away!" 

I was extremely enraged. He said to me, ''Calm down, the neighbors may 
hear you. It is shameful.” I shouted again, ''I am tired of your orders'', and he 
said, "Speak in a low voice, men may hear you! Cover yourself in the chador! 
Do not walk in a way that may attract men's attention." I answered, "You just 
order without thinking how difficult it might be for your wife to wear a 
chador, to hold the baby and to bathe him with cold water at the same time. 
Unable to calm me down, Bahman left the room and closed the door behind. 

I was thinking that he might be walking around the yard to get some fresh 
air and would return soon. After calming myself down, I got to my feet and 
began cleaning the room. I looked at the yard from behind the curtain. He 
was not in there. I changed my clothes and dressed AM and once again looked 
at the yard. Bahman was not there. Anxiety was sneaking up on me. 

They brought us dinner. I put aside the food untasted, waiting for 
Bahman to eat dinner together. At night, I turned on the light, breastfed AM 
and got him to sleep. I turned off the light and stood by the window. Bahman 
was not there yet. Some time passed; one hour, two hours. It was 11 p.m. 

AM was asleep with tightly clenched hands, and a smile sometimes 
flickered on his lips. I put on my chador and walked through the corridor. 
The smell of food, noise and voices came out from every room. A baby was 
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crying breathlessly. Men and women chattering in the rooms could be heard 
in the corridor. 

I was lonely. I walked down the corridor to the end once again, and 
looked at the shoes behind the doors; elegant female shoes, orange and 
green children’s slippers with rub-on stickers of rabbit and bear, and dirty 
and dusty military boots. I was wondering where the newly-married couple's 
room could be. An image of a martyr was stuck on a classroom door. 

I was going to the yard when a young couple came out of their room. The 
woman was in a white chador and had no make-up on her face. The man was 
so young, around twenty, with a beard, a mustache and a shaved head. They 
entered the room next to us. 

The weather was mild in the yard. I could enjoy the smell of the river from 
the distance; the smell of Khorramshahr. The sky was clear and full of stars. 
In the middle of the yard, some little boys were playing football. Two or three 
women, with pots and plates in their hands, were sitting and chattering 
under the volleyball net. One of the faces looked familiar to me. I 
approached her. She was the sister of one of my friends. Pari Horesi. 
Seeing a familiar face in a crowd of strangers was really exciting for me. 
Hugging her soothed the pain of my loneliness. We got plunged in a warm 
conversation for about thirty minutes. Suddenly, I heard someone crying. I 
remembered Ali. As soon as I got her room number, I ran to my room. I was 
happy of finding a friend who could help me out of my loneliness. Getting 
back to my room, a pair of white female egg-heel shoes and forty-three or 
forty-four sized military black boots drew my attention. 

4 

It was the breakfast time when Bahman appeared. He was amiable. We 
ate breakfast together. "Pack your things up. I'll take you to Abadan", he said. 
"I have not much to pack", I replied. My clothes, Bahman's clothes and AM's 
stuffs were the only things I had. We packed them up together. 

Bahman gave me a key and said, "This is the key of Mr. Makki's house. He 
was the commander of the pilgrimage caravan when my mom and dad were 
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going to Mecca. The wives of some of my friends have also stayed there. He 
gave me the keys of his house before traveling to Qom." 

While leaving the room, it was only the bride's shoes which were left at 
the entrance. I remembered my own lonely moments and felt pity for the 
new bride. 

A patrol was waiting for us. We got into the car and moved off. Ali was 
asleep in my arms. It was near the wharf that we got out of the car. After 
waiting for hours, we could finally get the permission to enter. Different 
launches of marine vessels were heading toward Chavibdeh village. Ali was 
awake, hungry and wet. 

Eventually, we got on the vessel. While I was breastfeeding Ali, Bahman 
gave me a gesture to cover myself alright. I sat on the floor, covered my face 
with my chador, latched Ali onto my breast and fed him. It was too hot. I 
could see the military forces and the revolutionary guard corps moving to or 
from Abadan by boats and vessels. It was hot, and the vessel was moving 
slowly. 

I was thirsty, and the hot weather was making me sick. We were in a 
masculine military region. Ali had made me exhausted, and Bahman was 
ashamed of walking by my side. It took a long time to get to Chavibdeh. 

Chavibdeh was a village near Abadan. I had heard nothing about it but its 
name. I had also heard that, before the war, it supplied foods including 
cucumbers, tomatoes and vegetables for the people in Abadan. The village 
was approximately forty kilometers from Abadan. 

I felt dizzy and nauseated while getting out of the car. We took another 
car to Abadan. Bahman was on the front seat with his head turned back 
toward me to explain what the directions were. Then, he started chatting 
with the driver. "Who is he, Bahman?” I asked quietly. Bahman shrugged his 
shoulders. I gazed at them with a confused look. How was it possible to chat 
with a guy without knowing who he might be?! It seemed as if all the people 
of Abadan were members of the same family. Bahman told the driver, "Let’s 
hang around the streets!" Then, he turned his head back and looked at me 
and twinkled. 
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When watching the city, I had it hard to believe that it was Abadan; that 
lively and vibrant city had turned into a gloomy one with scars of war 
everywhere on its walls. I was depressed when I saw the ruined house. Those 
days, walking down the streets, we could see laborers of the Oil Company in 
blue uniforms joyfully riding their bikes to work or home. But on that day, it 
terrified me to see camouflaged jeeps and land cruisers in the streets. 

Instead of the alarm of the oil refinery, explosions could be heard all 
around the city. Ahmadabad Street was not crowded as before. The fruit and 
vegetable market and Tahlenji Market could not be seen. It seemed as if 
there was no life in the city. 

Bahman joyfully told the taxi driver, "Let's go to Seda-Sima Street." He 
knew I would enjoy watching houses on that street; a street with beautiful 
villas and crowded with gentlemen wearing perfumes and women in 
miniskirts. Later, the military forces occupied the area and commuted there 
with codes. As I remembered, there had always been some boilers all over 
the area with red and orange flames moving in the wind. 

We arrived. Bahman thanked the driver and told me to get out of the car. 
I thanked the driver too. AN was asleep in my arms. Bahman picked up the 
bag. Walking along the street, Bahman said, "Here is the headquarters of 
women in the revolutionary guard corps of Khorramshahr. Your friend, 
Kobra, is also here. Go inside. I'll buy something for lunch. 

As he left me, one of the doors of the villa opened and Kobra Arefzadeh 
welcomed me. We had not met each other long after our marriage. She was 
a friend of my aunt, Sadigheh. Her face had changed. She kissed AM that was 
asleep in my arms and hugged me with care. Then, she said, "Come on in, 
everybody is here; Kobra Salehpour is here too. She's married and is going 
to be your housemate. By the way Nasrin, her husband, Mr. Moavi, has 
changed his surname to Movahhedi. Be careful not to ever ask her ‘Is Mr. 
Moavi fine?'" She chuckled and continued, "They're newly married and have 
no children. They live in Qom with all their relatives." 

Kobra was speaking fast. She was enthusiastic to tell me about everything 
she knew, but I was deep in thoughts, remembering box trees, paperflowers 
and fan palms; my favorite plants all around the yard. However, watching the 
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burnt and blackened palm trees and dead gardens made me depressed. The 
box trees and hedges were not as fresh as before. 

We were walking on the square cement pavers, near the two-person swing 
of my grandma in the yard. Kobra was walking ahead. I began to feel more 
relaxed while watching Kobra in her serenity and dignity. She opened the 
door and said in a frisky tone, "Dear hosts, we have a guest!" 

A lady in a chador and a black scarf came toward me. She was happy to 
see me and said with a smile on her lips, "is this Nasrin? Welcome! Wow, you 
have grown up so fast, Ms. Bagherzadeh!" She took Ali from me and started 
talking to me as if I was a ten or twelve-year-old kid. 

"Who is she?" I asked Kobra quietly. The woman heard us and said, "Oh, 
Nasrin. Don't you remember me? I'm the friend of your aunt, her classmate, 
the wife of Mr. Salarvand.” She was right. I'd never seen her in hijab before. I 
could hardly recognize her in a chador and a scarf. She took Ali into a room 
and said, "Let's bathe this baby." I felt delighted. There were water and a 
bathroom. I could easily bathe my baby. Kobra said, "There is a big water 
tank on the roof under the sun; the water is warm." 

The others joined us. I also saw Robabeh Horesi. I told her, "Surprisingly, 
I met your sister. Pari, in Mahshahr." She smiled and nodded her head, as if 
she had already known that. 

Kobra Salehpour, the wife of Hasan Moavi or Movahhedi, who was 
supposed to be my housemate, came toward me. Although no men were in 
the home, all the ladies were in hijab. 

Taking off my chador, I could easily bathe Ali in warm water. Kobra 
Arefzadeh prepared some warm water in a pot and said, "The baby is cold. 
Let's bathe him in this warm water." We washed Ali once again, changed his 
diapers and powdered him. Ali was excited and happy. 

I sat in the hall. Mrs. Salarvand took Ali, put him on her lap, sang a lullaby 
and got him to sleep. Kobra Arefzadeh was serving tea in some jam jars. I 
was looking at the jars in surprise. I was curious to know why in the jars, but 
preferred to remain silent. 
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Kobra laughed and said, "Certainly you are wondering if there is any cup 
here in this big house? Surely, there are some! Anything you want can be 
found here; beautiful luxury cups and modern crystal glasses. The landlord 
may not like it, so we are not permitted to use anything here. We are 
responsible to take care of the landlord's stuffs. One day, God willing, when 
the situation settles down, all these stuffs will be given to the owners. 

While I was enjoying the tea, someone rang the doorbell. We looked at 
each other. Kobra put on her chador and opened the door. "Dear Ms. Horesi, 
it is Mr. Khosravi.” She said. We looked at each other and smiled. Ms. Horesi 
went to the room and, after a few minutes, came back with a set of men's 
clothes in her hands. She gave the clothes to her husband at the door and 
came back to us right away. It was then that I learned Persian Hotel was the 
headquarters of the revolutionary guard corps, two or three kilometers far 
from us. 

I was the youngest girl over there. Kobra said, "Nasrin, do you remember 
what a little innocent girl you were! When we were going to join the 
demonstration, you'd tell us persistently please, please take me with you." 
Kobra was kidding, but I felt like laughing at her aping me. 

Getting Aii to sleep, Ms. Salehpour said, "Nasrin, I can hardly believe that 
you are married, let alone have a baby!” We enjoyed the tea. After that 
exhausting trip and days of being alone in the camp, I was feeling better with 
my friends around. Each of them lived in a villa. Every morning, when their 
husbands left home to Persian Hotel, they would join each other there in 
their headquarters. Some of them were supposed to be my housemates. 

Kobra Arefzadeh and Kobra Salarvand were cooking a fish stew for lunch. 
The house was filled with the delicious smell of fish, garlic and coriander. I 
was having the best time of my life; happiness and joy were inseparable 
parts of Khorramshahr. 

At the lunchtime, Ms. Salarvand picked AN up in her arms so that I could 
enjoy the delicious taste of the rice and fish stew. After the lunch, the 
telephone rang. Kobra Arefzadeh answered it. Then, she said, "Mr. Bagheri 
was on the phone. He said tell my babes to get ready. I'll be there soon." 
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I looked at her in surprise. Bahman had never been talking like this. He 
had never hugged Ali before, let alone calling us ‘my babes’! 

I packed All's bag. Kobra Salehpour held Ali. Bahman was at the wheel. I 
sat on thefront seat and Kobra on the backone. Bahman had some blankets 
with him; some rough gray ones with no covers. "We'll use them as rugs and 
blankets", Bahman said. I was glad that my mom had put some clean covers 
for us in my bag. Bahman suggested "Let's have a ride across the city! My 
wife has missed Abadan." 

The sounds of anti-aircrafts, explosions and sniper rifles were making me 
afraid of this war-torn city. I did not love the city anymore. Before the war, 
Abadan was crowded and lively. That evacuated city with scars of war 
everywhere on its walls and buildings with broken windows was not Abadan. 
Black placards with slogans on them could be seen all over the city. Palm 
and lotus trees were dry and lifeless. 

We passed the Annex and Oil clubs. I was wondering what happened to 
the club which was always crowded and filled with memories of people 
holding parties and wedding ceremonies there. We passed by the tanks, my 
uncle's house and Abbas Ashi^ store. I could never imagine that one day 
Ahmad-Abad Street and the bazaar would be so lonely. Even on Fridays, the 
bazaar was full of people. I burst into tears. I covered my eyes with my hands. 
I did not want to see those lonely streets. 

Kobra suddenly said, "Nasrin, do you remember your friend, Shahnaz Haji 
Shah^?" I replied, "Yes, why?" She said, "Don't you know?" at the same time. 


LAbbasAshi (Ash isa kind ofPersian soup) was one of the most popular stores serving 
soups. He is still serving Ash in Abadan. The soup is a very delicious and hot usually 
served for the breakfast. 

2. Shahnaz Haji Shah was born in 1957 In Abadan. She was the third daughter of her 
family. She continued her education and received her diploma. She got her driver's 
license and was an excellent Persian and Latin typist. After the victory of the Islamic 
Revolution, she gathered some people and made a group. They went to villages to teach 
children. At the beginning of the war, her family moved to Ahwaz, but she stayed in 
Khorramshahr to defend the city. Shahnaz was killed on Tuesday, September 30th, 1980. 
She was unloading people's donations from a truck when Iraqis shot a house. Shahnaz 
and her friends ran toward the house to save the people. Unfortunately, a 
mortar precisely targeted her heart, and she passed away immediately. She was buried 
unknown at Khorramshahr cemetery, only with the presence of her parents. 
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she bent closer toward me on the front seat. I felt anxious. She sighed and 
said, "It was in the early days of the war when the innocent girl was killed 
near the Quran School, or maybe in the school. I do not know exactly. The 
school was bombarded." 

The news of Shahnaz’s martyrdom, my friend and classmate, that nice 
pious girl, who had always been at the Quran School after the revolution, 
was a terrible shock. 

Staring at me in the mirror, Kobra nodded and said, "The innocent girl! 
Some other people were also killed during the bombardment. Shahnaz 
Mohammadizadeh was also martyred." 

The car turned into Amiri Street, Zand Street and finally Karoon line 12 in 
Sade area. We were all silent. The car stopped in front of Alavi School. Mr. 
Makki had a big two-story house, but it was dark and gloomy. Maybe it 
seemed like this because we were under bad conditions. 

Ali was still in Kobra's arms. We passed through a bumpyyard. Kobra went 
into the rooms and said, "Great, it has a gas-burning water heater, several 
beddings and blankets." 

Bahman said, "The water heater is useless; there is no water here. By the 
way, we will not use any of the appliances here." Kobra said jokingly," Sure, 
we are good children and do not touch anything here! But Mr. Hojjat Mousavi 
and his wife may not be as polite as us!" 

I sat in one of the rooms. I did not feel well. Hearing the news of my 
friend's martyrdom had made me so depressed. Kobra hurriedly went into 
the rooms and talked happily. I could hear her telling Bahman, "Would you 
please light the water heater?" Bahman replied, "Sorry, the water is cut off. 
We need a gas cylinder. By the way, the water is not purified. Every day I or 
one of the soldiers will bring a tank of drinking water for you. 

He continued, "The school in front is a garrison with lots of soldiers. They 
should not be notified that women are here. In no circumstances are you to 
leave this house in the afternoon. Here is full of fifth columnists. In case of 
emergency in the afternoon, you have to know the code; otherwise, don't 
leave the house, even if the child is sick. 
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I plugged my ears not to hear anything. Everything was now terrible 
and unbearable to me. I felt pity for both Shahnazes. I didn't love Abadan on 
these days. 

I lied down on the floor to sleep. The floor was covered with a moquette. 
it was rough. Kobra came to the room with All in her arms. She said, "Are you 
ok, Nasrin?" I replied, "So exhausted; I need to sleep." She brought a blanket 
and prepared a place for me to sleep. Suddenly, I burst into tears. Kobra was 
older than me; brave and strong. 

She said, "You are a Khorramshahr girl. Don't be so weak.” She sat by my 
side, kissed me and said, "I'm sorry, maybe I should have told you nothing! 
We can do nothing. You'll get used to everything. Just get to sleep. I'll wake 
you up when the dinner's ready." While crying, I said, "I don't want to eat." 
She followed, "Ok. Hassan will not come home tonight. I'll get AN to sleep 
with me; you are tired of long road trips. Have a sleep.” She took AM's bag 
and left the room. 

It was everywhere. Distant and near explosion sounds were rocking the 
house. Nothing mattered to me. I pulled the blanket over my head. I felt pity 
for both Shahnazes. They were young. I was angry with myself. I wished I'd 
been in Shiraz. I was afraid of the city. I was thinking that nothing good 
awaited us there. Certainly, most of my friends were killed there. Kobra was 
right; I would get used to the news on people's death. 

"What is wrong with me", I thought. Bahman is here. AN is with us. It was 
my biggest dream to be all together. "Why am I not happy and satisfied 
anymore? Certainly, I am afraid of death; if we three die together, so much 
the better.” These thoughts were tearing me up. I pushed the blanket 
aside and got to my feet. I had to fight my fears. 

Bahman had left the house. I looked for AN. Kobra was singing a lullaby 
to get him to sleep. Seeing me in the room, she said jokingly, "Wow, What a 
surprise! You are here to take your baby, aren't you?!” 

"I am so sorry, you are bothered so much", I said with a smile on my lips. 

"Here you are. He is clean and fed up, but as spoiled as you; just nagging. 
I got him to sleep", she said. I hugged Kobra and kissed her. She reminded 
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me of my mom. "First eat your breakfast, then come and take your baby", 
Kobra said. The smell of the tea reminded me of my uncle's home when they 
were in Abadan; Lavash bread with buffalo cheese. Memories moved me to 
tears. 

It was in the afternoon that Mr. Movahhedi came home and departed the 
next morning. Little by little, we got used to the situation. Sometimes, Mr. 
Movahhedi would take AN to the guard corps' base. As he said, "AN changes 
the guys' mood. The military guys have taken photos with him in the tanks.” 

It was around two weeks that Kobra and I were housemates. One day, 
Bahman and Flassan came home with some guests; Mr. Flojjat Mousavi with 
his mother and his wife Zohreh. Flis mother was originally from Azna in 
Doroud, Lorestan Province. Flis father was an Arab. Flojjat and Zohreh were 
born in Khorramshahr. We were so happy to meet them and also surprised 
of all those things they'd brought with them; several bags of rice, groats, 
wheat, cooking oil, saffron, flour, sugar cubes, tea, sugar, beans, tarragon, 
walnuts and some boxes of fruit. 

The presence of the newcomers changed everything, as if they had 
brought meaning back into our life. Neither Zohreh nor her mother-in-law 
was afraid of anything. They were of high spirits and strong. We spoke of 
everything. Kobra and Zahra had Khorramshahr accent, but not me. 

As she saw me and AN, Zohreh’s mother-in-law went into the kitchen and 
made a pancake for me. Then, she said, "Darling, you have recently given 
birth to your child, and you are still weak and feeble. Your skin is pale. You 
have to bounce back soon.” The smell of rose water, saffron and toasted 
flour in the house made us feel good. Zohreh’ mother-in-law got all of us to 
work in the kitchen. We brought the rice bags into the kitchen and put the 
boxes of dried herbs and grains in the cabinets. Men also went out to buy 
meat, chicken and fish. When the men returned home, the house was filled 
with the smell of delicious rice. Zohreh’s mother-in-law was quick. She 
cleaned the fish immediately. She had some local spices. She added grated 
garlic and salt to the fish. 

Kobra and I cleaned up the vegetables and washed them. The smell of 
mint, parsley, coriander, rice, fried fish, local spices and garlic in the house 
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made us alive and fresh. The smell would remind me of my uncle's home, his 
guests, crowded parties and delicious foods. 

Hojjat was happy about our happiness. With Ali in his arms, he was 
walking around the room and sometimes throwing him up into the air. The 
lunch was ready. It made us indifferent to the explosions that were rocking 
the house. We were just amazed by how Zohre and her mother-in-law could 
give us joy and pleasure. We had everything for lunch; pickles, jam, bread, 
vegetables and dates. The main course was herb rice with fried fish flavored 
with garlic and spices. Zohreh brought us a bowl of oily 
cinnamon pancake, put it in the middle of the table cloth and said, "Here you 
are. Help yourself please." 

I went to sleep after having that lunch. It was in the afternoon when the 
smell of hot cookies made me awake. Ali was asleep next to me, and Bahman 
was out. 

I went out of the room. Zohreh’s mother-in-law was cleaning the kitchen 
tiles with sponge and soap. The cabinets were shiny clean, and the kitchen 
floor was wet. She smiled at me and said, "Nasrin, honey, did you sleep well?” 
I felt liked hugging her and kissing her. I wondered why I did not do that! 

The weather was fresh and mild in the yard. Ornamental flowers were tall. 
As it seemed, the garden was full of cacti. However, they were all dry and 
parched due to bombardment and lack of water. Some mosaics were 
detached, and some big holes were made on the pathway. The weather was 
so lovely and I liked to go out, just like the days before the war. But the 
darkness and dead silence outside made me run scared into the room. 

As I walked back into the room, Ali was awake on Kobra's lap. The 
daughter and the mother-in-law were both sitting on the floor and drinking 
tea together. The room was filled with the smell of cinnamon. Excited to see 
a small round cake on the tray, I went ahead and kissed her mother-in-law's 
flabby cheeks. I got the first slice of the cake. I enjoyed the sweet and 
flavored cake with a cup of afternoon tea. "Thanks, it's incredibly delicious", 
i said. "You're welcome honey. Let the baby have a little piece as well", 
Zohreh’s mother-in-law said in her heavy accent. 
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She took a sugar cube with her tea and said again with her local accent, 
"Three things will bring happiness into your home; encourage your man in 
your life and get your child to obey you. The first is the kitchen. Always keep 
your kitchen clean and make your house smell great with food. The second 
is cleanliness. Always keep your home neat and clean; demons reside in dirty 
houses. Keep your appearance neat and smart. Be a fresh and happy lady. 
This is the third one." 

Kobra and I looked at each other and smiled. I said, "Not like us with 
bushy eyebrows and facial hair.” Zohreh’s mother-in-law said, "A lady should 
smell good. Take a shower after making food and wear a fragrance.” Once 
again, we burst into laughing. She continued, "Ok, no matter, laugh at me. I 
am thinking of showing you down. Zohreh, please fetch my bag.” Zohreh and 
I were so excited at seeing her so lively and fresh. 

At night, all the three men came home together, although just one of them 
was supposed to. Looking at each other in surprise, Zohreh’s mother-in-law 
told her, "You see, this is the miracle of food.” 

After a few days, Mr. Ahmad Ohandehari, his mother and his wife, 
Sedigheh were the third group joining us. His father was from Khorramshahr 
and his mother from Mashhad. The man had married a girl from Mashhad. A 
few days after marriage, they moved to Khorramshahr. The war started on 
that day. Sedigheh would always say, "What a pity! I could never see the real 
Khorramshahr.” 

She was pregnant and had got cravings. She was thin and weak and had 
a low blood pressure. They had brought many things with them; most of her 
dowry, maybe. 

They carpeted one of the rooms and put their appliances there; a sewing 
machine, a hair dryer, blankets, mattresses, and so on. 

While entering the home, Zohreh’s mother-in-law said, "What are you 
doing? Why have you been sitting on a blanket? It seems you are mistaking 
this place with a trench! Who knows, we may have to live here for more than 
a year. Do not sit on a bare floor." She was a brave woman. She went upstairs, 
called us and said, "Over here, you can find everything.” We answered, "We 
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know. Mr. Makki has also told us to use everything in the house, but we prefer 
not to. They are not ours." 

I remembered the life of my mom and my grandma. I remembered my 
dowry. Sometimes I was wondering "who is residing in our house? Then, I 
would curse Iraqi soldiers under my nose, "Damn you, if you walk on my 
carpets with your dirty boots." 

Later, Bahman and Hojjat gradually sent the appliances of Mr. Makki to 
the other side of the river on a barge, and someone took them to Qom. Many 
families were doing the same in order not to face the problems people had 
encountered in Khorramshahr. Several of us panted on dragging a few 
carpets down into the room and covered the floor with them. 

After a week, Sedigheh’s mother-in-law left us. She changed the meaning 
of our lives in a week. Just like Zohreh’s mother-in-law, who was so 
interested in cooking and cleaning, Sedigheh’s mother-in-law enjoyed home 
decoration and interior designing. She had even bought a carpet for her 
daughter-in-law in installments from Path store that belonged to the guard 
corps. 

On the last day, she went upstairs and brought a pressure cooker. "Last 
night, I soaked some dried beans to make Mashhad! hodgepodge. Now I need 
your help", she said. She gave Kobra the mung beans that she had cooked 
the night before and asked her to peel them. She had also put some meat 
with bones in the pressure cooker. Dried peas, red and white beans, grouts 
and rice were cooked separately. 

After shredding the meat, she mixed all the ingredients. Next, she cooked 
half of the prepared meat with dill, leek, parsley, tarragon and savory. At the 
end, she cooked all the ingredients together. When the soup was prepared, 
she designed it with sauteed onions, fried mint, black pepper and small 
meatballs. After smelling the rose water, cardamom and cinnamon in the 
soup, I realized how different this hodgepodge from Mashhad was from the 
other soups I had eaten before. 

Sedigheh felt worse when her mother-in-law left us. She was too young 
and weak. Consequently, she sometimes fainted after vomiting. She also had 
severe craving. Pier mother-in-law was always in the kitchen preparing 
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something for her. She prepared a honey and lemon syrup or a white willow 
juice, but Sedigheh would persistently refuse to drink. Then we would tease 
her and say, "Please drink. If you don't, we will take it all." 

We had potato and eggs for lunch. None of the men were at home. We 
were laughing and chatting, "Certainly, they have some insight! How come? 
Whenever we have a big dinner, they come home. But tonight, none of them 
are here!” 

After dinner, we all slept next to each other in the big reception room. We 
had a transistor radio with four batteries. We turned it on and pretended to 
be listening to it. In fact, we were deeply absorbed in our own thoughts and 
dreams. I would often think of my uncle’s wife’s house; fifteen kilometers 
from Khorramshahr. I was not able to go there. I was thinking of the rooms 
upstairs. What has happened to her carpets and appliances? is the album 
still under the bed? What if a guy finds it! Where it might be now! As these 
thoughts passed through my mind, I wished to have my home bombarded 
and my whole appliances, specifically my album, destroyed. Then, I 
remembered my mom's beautiful antique appliances; her American 
refrigerator, her English five-burner gas stove and her stone-paved yard. I 
hated myself because I hated the stone-paved yard of our house. 

We were all scared of going across the yard for the bathroom. Electricity 
was cut off frequently. During the night, Sedigheh didn't feel well and had to 
go to the bathroom. We took the lantern with its flame up all the way and 
went across the yard together. She went to the bathroom, and we were all 
waiting on her at the door. 

Sounds of explosions and dogs barkingcould be heard.Tasting blood and 
corpse had made them aggressive. We were mostly afraid of the school in 
front of us. Instead of feeling secure, we were mostly scared of that garrison. 
Bahman had told us, "Soldiers are young and single. Don’tdrawthe curtains, 
and don't laugh out loud. They should not notice that you are here. There 
might be infiltrators or fifth columnists among them." 

The men had brought home a pistol and a spear. They had also taught us 
how to use them, such as how to reload and fire the gun. These things had 
made us feel frightened at nights. Most of the nearby houses had been 
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evacuated. After the breach of Abadan siege, the evacuees returned, packed 
theirthings up and moved to other cities. Consequently, the deserted houses 
were safe places for the fifth columnists to reside in. 

Sedigheh came out of the bathroom. We ran into the house and locked 
the entrance door and the door of the reception room. We lied down in the 
bed, but none of us could fall asleep. It seemed as if the barking dogs were 
getting closer. The city was quiet enough for us to easily hear the soldiers 
outside. There was a famous song playing on the radio. It reminded me of 
our victory over Iraqi forces. I loved the song; listening to it would make me 
feel good. 

I was thinking about the rooms upstairs, immersed in silence and 
darkness. What if some fifth columnists get into those rooms? I could hear 
feet upstairs. Being so frightened, I turned the radio up. Someone was 
singing an epic song. I was still scared. I wished I'd been in Tehran, Shiraz, or 
even in Qom. The singer was singing the Turkish part of the song that I could 
not understand. However, due to my interest in it, I had already memorized 
some lines of the song like a parrot. 

In the morning, Bahman came home and brought some guests with him. 
His brother, Rahmat had called him to say that his uncle's wife was coming 
to Abadan to pack her things in her home and take them to Mahshahr. 

Zohreh and Hojjat had some guests too. Zohreh’s parents came to visit 
their daughter. After passing a difficult night, meeting her parents made me 
feel so excited. Everyone was doing something. Zohreh and her mother-in- 
law were thinking about the lunch. They wanted to make a fish stew. I was 
happy about having new guests. 

I had [earned from Zohreh’s mother-in-law how to make ginger cookies 
without an oven, it was a simple task; like preparing Halva, instead of saffron 
and rose water, we would add ginger and shape the cookies at the end. 

In February, around fifty or sixty families of martyrs had come to Abadan 
from all over the country. They all had stayed in the house of one of the 
martyrs in Ahmadabad. On that night, a memorial ceremony was held for 
martyrs at the headquarters of Khorramshahr revolutionary guard corps. The 
men took us with them to the ceremony. Shokouh Allah Afshar was supposed 
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to sing dirges. Before the revolution, Shokouh was our neighbor in 
Khorramshahr. He had a great voice. He had a brother named Fathollah 
called "Fathi.” We were so excited of going to the ceremony. After days and 
nights of being at home, going out for any reasons would be great for us. 

At night, we left home with our guests toward the ceremony. The crowd 
was bigger than we expected, so we lost one another at the beginning. Being 
summoned on the wireless, Bahman went to the front line. Shokuh was 
singing heart-rending dirges. 

Tehran House of Arts and Culture had brought a group of singers to have 
a presentation. They had a nice emotional performance. The ceremony 
ended at midnight. Nobody was able to guide us home. Neither did we know 
the code nor did we dare to walk down the dark streets. We had no choices 
but to get on the bus with the martyrs’ families. I was about to cry because I 
had no diapers or extra clothes for Ali. Several times, the bus was stopped 
by the soldiers and the driver was asked about the code. Once or twice, they 
also got on the bus and inspected everything. 

They had covered their faces, and it was hard to recognize them. Ali was 
constantly crying because he was scared. It was raining hard and the weather 
was damp cold. We were all shivering on the bus. Kobra took off her overcoat 
and covered Ali. He had wetted himself, and I did not know what to do. I 
remembered Bahman. I missed his attractive almond-shaped eyes and his 
full eyelashes. Although we had never been together at home, I could hardly 
tolerate his absence. However, I was sure I could see him whenever I wanted. 

When we got to the martyr's house, I was deep in griefs and sorrows. The 
moms of martyrs gathered around me. They were excited to see Ali. One of 
the ladies gave me a clean blouse and said, "Take it my dear. Use it as a 
nappy for your baby." I did not accept it. With a smile on her lips, she took 
Ali and wrapped the blouse skillfully like a nappy. "It is clean. Be sure", she 
said. 

Ali was happy. The lady gave him to me, neat and clean. Then, she said, 
"He is hungry. Feed him." I used my overcoat as a blanket and laid him down 
on it. A lady pulled another blanket over him, and then bent over and kissed 
him. 
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it was cold. Kobra and I surrounded AM to keep him warm. The mother of 
martyr Nourani^ brought a blanket, put it over us, and lied down next to us. 
Kobra and I were crying for the martyrs' families. Ms. Nourani sat up and told 
us about her martyred son. 

Ms. Nourani and I knew each other for more than a year. She talked about 
Saeed^ and Hamid^ Arjaee. One of them had been killed, and the other had 
always been in the war front. Also, she talked about a mother whose three 
or four children and her husband were killed in the war. Tears were 
streaming down our faces when the mom of Martyr Nourani was telling us 
the story of that woman's life. I liked to see her. So, Ms. Nourani showed her 
to me from a distance. It was unbelievable! I was wondering why we were 
crying for her! She had gathered all the women around and was talking to 
them. At times, they burst into laughter so loudlythat AM jerked whileasleep. 

Ms. Nourani said "I miss Khorramshahr a lot. I've got a great sympathy for 
it more than for my martyred son. I am worried about it more than about my 
sons who are currently in the war front. They don’t know I am here, only a 
few steps from them. I’m talking about my sons. If only we could walk across 
Khorramshahr Bridge once again!" 

The New Year was coming. All the men were busy, and we could easily 
realize that a new operation was on the way, especially because they were 
persistent to take us behind the front. 

At nights, when the men were on duty, we would get together, sleep under 
a blanket, put the lantern in the middle and read a prayer book in dim light. 
We only had one prayer book. It was Kobra's turn to read. As soon as she 
began to read, our tears turned into laughter. She was trying to pray in a 
clergy-like manner; in a sad nasal voice. We tried to keep a straight face, but 
one of us could hardly control herself and, consequently, we would all burst 
into laughter, hold our bellies and roll on the ground. 


1. Gholam-Reza Nourani and Abdol Rasoul Nourani passed away on 19th May, 1981and 
30th Aprii, 1983 respectiveiy. 

2. Saeed Arjaee was born in Aprii, 1963 and was kiiied in Aprii, 1983. He was hit by a 
mortar sheii. 

3. Hamid Arjaee was born in Khorramshahr in 1958 and kiiied on Ahwaz-Khorramshahr 
road at the initiai stage of Beit oi-Moghaddas operations on Aprii 30,1982. 
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It was March, 1982. We got on the bus with our husbands. Azna in Dorud 
County was the first town where we stayed for a night. It was cold. Zohreh, 
Hojjat and his mom stayed in their hometown. Bahman tried a joking tone, 
"Hojjat ol-lslam, let's go to Qom; your absence will be felt among eminent 
clergymen.” Hojjat laughed. 

We went to Qom with Kobra, Hassan, Ahmad Qhandehari and Sedigheh. 
My mother-in-law had already gone to visit Roya on the holidays. Saghar, her 
husband and children had also gone. My mother-in-law was so excited of 
seeing us that, immediately after the greetings, she gave Bahman eighty 
thousand Tomans and said, ''Buy yourself a Peykan car.” 

Bahman decided to circumcise AN and hold a party for him. He took Roya 
and me to a beauty salon. It was there that I dyed my hair for the first time. 

Bahman had a friend in Qom, named Reza Bagheri. All the few days in 
Qom, Bahman and Reza Bagheri were together. One day, they traveled to 
Tehran. When they returned home, Bahman gave me a bag. He had bought 
me a pair of beautiful dark-red shoes and a skirt suit. The skirt suit was 
creamy and had a mohair shawl collar. He had also bought a flare skirt and 
a Viver perfume that he knew I loved so much. I wouldn’t expect so many 
gifts. He'd also bought a suit for AN and a Korean jacket for himself. Then, he 
gave me a small box and said, "I have something specific for you. I hope 
you'll like it.” It was a long gold pendant necklace. I said in surprise, 
"Bahman, you didn’t have money!” 

He said with a smile, "I spent that eighty thousand Tomans of the car.” We 
do not need a car in the war. The car will be destroyed in a bomb attack.” I 
asked, "What about your mom?” He twinkled at me and said kindly, "My mom 
wants me to be happy, and I am happy now.” Then, he gave me a naughty 
smile and said, "Three thousand Tomans of the money is left. We'll go buy a 
bracelet for you this evening.” 

I gazed at him, at his unibrow, his thin nose and nice well-shaped lips. At 
that moment, his face seemed to me so nice and lovely. I remembered my 
father. Tears began to roll down my cheeks. I said, "God bless my dad. I wish 
he was alive so he could see his son-in-law.” He became sad and said, "Crying 
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again? I've promised not to let anything bring tears to your eyes. Please 
smile, honey.” My smile mixed with my tears. 

In the first week of April, the men decided to plan a trip to Mashhad. They 
reserved a room in Al-Mahdi hotel. Ahmad Qhandehari and Sedigheh went 
to see her parents. 

The room was small, messy and dirty. There was no bathroom inside the 
room. There was just a small one at the end of the long corridor with women 
and children waiting in long lines. 

I was wondering how to bathe AN. Bahman said, ''Don't worry.” He bought 
a big basin, a plastic pitcher, boxes of tissues and a body shampoo. Then he 
went to the bathroom and brought some warm water in the pitcher, spread 
out a large bin bag, put the pitcher on it and washed AN. 

I was reluctant to pray on that dirty moquette in the room. I used the 
water in the pitcher and washed up. Then, I laid my prayer cloth and said the 
prayers. 

Bahman left us to buy some food. Returning after an hour, he said, ''Pack 
your things and get ready to leave.” He had rented a nice suite and paid extra 
money for autoclaving the bed sheets. 

Sedigheh’s parents lived on 10th Milan Alley, Imam Reza Street. They had 
prepared a big lunch. We enjoyed sitting and watching the house. It was neat 
and clean. Turkmen cushions were leaned against the walls; they were 
designed by white triangle crocheted sheets spread on them. The red carpets 
were clean. The sockets and switches were so white without having even a 
little dirt or stain on them. The house was filled with the delicious smell of 
food. The white curtains were drawn, and the sun was shining on the vases 
full of geraniums by the windows. 

His wife and children were so kind and friendly. They looked after AN from 
the very first moment of our entry and gave him to me at night while we were 
leaving. AN was constantly nagging because he was used to being in my arms. 

We had a good time together until we were told that men had to return 
to the service. Sedigheh stayed in Mashhad. Bahman and Hasan Movahhedi 
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took us to Oom, and they returned to Abadan. Again I was left alone with 
anxiety, prayers, a radio broadcasting military marches, announcements and 
news. 

It was mid-April, 1982. Bahman called me and said he missed us so much 
and wanted me to join him. My mother and I were supposed to go to Ahwaz 
together. We went there by train. As we arrived in Ahwaz, a friend of 
Bahman’s was waiting for us. We went to Abadan with him. 

We stayed with Mr. Makki again although the home was nothing without 
our housemates. Bahman sent a message to Hasan Movahhedi and asked 
him to send Kobra to Ahwaz. A few days later, Kobra arrived although she 
didn't feel good. Sedigheh was spending her last days of pregnancy and was 
not able to come. Hojjat also brought Zohreh from Azna, and once again we 
got together. 

Abadan was not in good conditions. Explosions were getting more severe. 
The weather was hot. Kobra felt nauseated and had no appetite. The hot 
weather made her feel irritated. The house was insecure by the presence of 
fifth columnists. Even in daylight, we couldn't leave home to take Kobra to 
the hospital. Inevitably, Kobra returned to Oom with Hassan. 

Explosions continued for days and nights. The surrounded houses were 
destroyed during the bombardments. Every day, more of the windows were 
broken. 

One day, Bahman came home, but he did not feel good. He pulled me 
aside and said, "Nasrin, Hojjat is very seriously injured, and the doctors had 
to cut off one of his feet. Now, he is in Taleghani Hospital. Please tell Zohreh 
about it and take her to the hospital.” 

I thought to myself ''getting injured is much better than getting martyred." 
Zohreh was in the kitchen. I approached her and said, ''Zohreh, I want to tell 
you something. Are you strong enough to hear that? Wouldn't you get upset?” 
She got cold feet. She got scared and hit herself on the head. Then, she 
asked, ''What has happened? Is Hojjat killed?” I replied, ''No. He is only 
injured.” She screamed, took her chador from the hanger and ran into the 
yard. As I was running after her, Bahman asked, ''Nasrin, what did you tell 
her?” 
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In the afternoon, Bahman and I visited Hojjat at Aryan Hospital, named 
Taleghani Hospital after the revolution. Everything was a big shock to me. 
Lots of women were working there; wiping the floor, giving Iv-serums and 
doing injections for the injured patients. Bahman told me that some women 
were constantly washing the bloody clothes of the injured patients in the 
hospital's laundry room. The staff members working in the kitchen were also 
women. Approaching Hojjat's room, I could recognize his voice. He was 
screaming. Zohreh was also crying. She told us that he had just come to 
consciousness. While shouting in pain, Hojjat begged God to help him. 

As Zohreh told me, Hojjat’s foot infection was not better. She was right. 
His feet smelled pus and blood. Bahman called a nurse to give Hojjat a 
sedative. Zohreh said, "Up to now, he has received morphine more than ten 
times." Hojjat yelled in pain, "Zohreh, I have an itch on my toe." Zohreh was 
crying and did not know how to scratch the cut-off foot of her husband. 

While Bahman and I were getting back, Zohreh told us with tears, "Nasrin, 
dear, please forgive us. Hojjat might be transferred to Khorramabad or 
Borujerd. I am not sure. But we will not stay here. We had good times 
together! That's a pity." Then, we hugged each other and burst into tears. 

In the car, I had AN on my lap. Suddenly, Bahman started to cry. I grabbed 
his hand that was on the gear and said, "My dear, what is wrong? Tell me 
honey, please." 

He began to cry louder. He said through his tears, "God forbid! Ahmad's 
baby will be born soon. But Ahmad.... No trace of him could be found." The 
others saw that a bomb exploded near him." I asked in grief, "You mean he 
is killed?" Bahman stopped the car near the home and said, "I don't know. I 
don't know. Nothing is known. Pray for him." I said, "Don't you come in?" He 
was still crying. He answered reluctantly, "No, I have to find Ahmad. His baby 
needs her dad." With tears in my eyes, I got out of the car. Bahman waited to 
see me enter the house. Then, he drove away fast and got out of the alley. 

As I entered the house, I found it dark and gloomy everywhere. There was 
no smell of food from the kitchen. I had forgotten to tell Bahman to bring 
some water. I went to the kitchen and moved the barrel. I could understand 
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from the sound that we would run out of water soon. AN was nagging in my 
arms. I was reluctant to do anything. 

It made me distressed to remember Hojjat, his cut-off foot and Zohreh’s 
tears. I remembered Ahmad Qhandehari and asked God to help him. I could 
hear the barking of dogs in the alley. It made me disgusted to imagine that 
thedogs had eaten thecorpseof a woman, man ora child in a village nearby. 

To make Cerelac for Ali, I filled the kettle with the water in the barrel and 
put it on the stove. Trying to light the stove, I turned on its knob but I could 
not hear the gas flow. I struck a match and turned on the stove knobs one 
by one, but no use. There was no gas in the cylinder. I went into a room that 
had a window with a view of Alavi School. I remembered all those nice 
moments we had in that room. I put Ali between my arms and breastfed him. 
He was very hungry. I was thinking that two hundred soldiers were dwelling 
in the school in front of us and there might have been some fifth columnists 
among them. I wondered "What if some of them have noticed me while 
getting out of the car?" These thoughts made me frightened. 

Ali was asleep on my chest. I spread out a blanket on the floor, put him 
on it and covered him with another blanket. Then, I lied down next to him, 
looking forward to Bahman's return. Suddenly, the house shook, and some 
of the windows shattered and fell next to us. 

Terrible explosion sounds woke Ali up and scared him enough to scream. 
I put him between my arms and covered his mouth with my hands. 

Bahman had always told us, "Do not let others outside hear Ali's voice. 
Soldiers should not know that women and children live here." 

As I ran into the hall, some other terrible explosions shook the building. 
Once again, I could hear the windows breaking down. Ali was crying. I was 
confused and did not know what to do; whether to go to the yard or to stay 
at home. Explosion sounds could still be heard from afar. 

I sat at a corner of the hall, far from windows and glasses, put the baby 
between my arms and fed him to keep him quiet. It became dark. I did not 
dare to get up to my feet and light the lantern. Dogs were constantly barking; 
it seemed as if they were in the yard trying to come into the hall and attack 
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AN and me. The sounds of snipers' shots, maybe those of fifth columnists, 
could be heard among the barking sounds and explosions. I had never 
experienced such terrible conditions in Abadan before. 

I wished Zohreh and Kobra were there with me. If they were there, I would 
not be so frightened. Under those terrible situations, I was looking forward 
to Bahman's return. Sometimes, when sucking my breast, AN fell asleep on 
my chest. I was hungry but did not dare to go to the kitchen. I even did not 
know what time it was. 

I laid AN down on the ground, put my hand under his head and Ned down 
next to him at a corner without any pillow or blanket. The smell of his body 
and the sound of his breath would calm me down. I could not sleep a wink 
till early in the morning. 

AN was awake and had wetted himself. I woke up and brought my bag. I 
was happy of having some diapers with me. In the bathroom I washed AN 
with the water in the kettle. I was hungry. I thought Bahman would certainly 
come home and bring something for breakfast. I decided to take a rest until 
he gets back. I laid AN down on the ground and slept next to him. 

AN was happy and wanted to play with me, but I was too sleepy. He could 
sit independently. I brought some pots and spoons from the kitchen and put 
them in front of him. Hitting the pot with the spoon was so enjoyable and 
entertaining for him. I went to sleep despite the noise that he was making. 
When waking up, AN was asleep with a spoon in his hand. I walked around 
the house, brought some pillows and blankets, and put them all around AN 
so that he could not crawl in the room when he was awake. 

I woke up in the afternoon when AN began to cry. I breastfed him and 
changed his diaper. I was hungry. I went to the kitchen, filled a glass with 
some water from the barrel and drank it. The water tasted like dirt. There 
were some algae in the water barrel. 

I looked into the kitchen cupboards. There was nothing to eat but a can 
of beans. I opened the can and ate cold beans without any bread. 

AN, surrounded by pillows and blankets, was playing with pots and 
spoons. I remembered bringing some of his toys with me in my bag. So, I gave 
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him a plastic car that my mom had bought for him. I put on my slippers and 
went to the room, the windows of which had broken last night. The curtain 
and its rod had fallen down. I got out of the room and closed the door. 
Bahman was supposed to replace the glasses. I thought it better to stay in 
the hall so that nobody could notice us. However, if lights were off at home, 
others were likely to come into the house for any reasons, thinking that 
nobody was living there. 

It was getting dark. Bahman had not showed up yet. I was so angry with 
him. I wondered why he didn't care about us. How was it possible for him to 
leave his wife and baby without any food or water for a day? How carefree 
he was! At night, once again, scary thoughts were passing through my mind. 
I could hear footsteps upstairs, sound of the door being opened and closed, 
sounds from the alley, sounds of two guys chatting in the yard, sounds of 
gunshots by fifth columnists, and barking sound. 

Ali was crying. He was hungry. I had eaten nothing and didn’t have enough 
milk. The more he sucked, the more disappointed he became. I was not able 
to calm him down in any way. I was about to cry. I thought to myself, "Where 
Bahman might be?” I began to miss Ahmad Qhandehari's mother. I wished 
she were with me and I had a bowl of hodgepodge soup, like the one she 
once cooked before. I wished Sedigheh’s mother-in-law were there to make 
rice and fish and vegetable stew for us. I missed the fish stew of my mother- 
in-law; how delicious it was! After setting the table, she would check 
everything and constantly say "Help yourself everybody. Bon appetit.” 

It was around ten or eleven at night. Bahman had not come yet. I was so 
hungry and anxious. Ali was constantly crying and I couldn’t soothe him. I 
picked him up in my arms. Walking across the room, I began to sing a lullaby 
to him. At midnight, I needed the toilet but did not dare to go to the yard. 
"No, never", I thought. Ali was nagging. He was in my arms. I kissed him and 
whispered into his ear, "Ali, my nice son, be a good boy. Daddy will come 
soon. He will bring us water and food, dinner and bread. You will eat and 
becomes fat. You’ll grow up and then fight Iraqis.” Ali was listening to me 
and enjoying my words. But as soon as I stopped talking, he'd burst into 
tears. 
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I walked across the hall with him in my arms for a couple of hours. 
Explosions could be continuously heard. Iraqis had put Abadan under fire. 

I do not remember what time it was when, suddenly, a warm wind blew 
into the house and all the doors opened. The unbroken windows broke. 
Another bomb exploded. 

The blast threw me toward the door. All was still in my arms. I covered his 
mouth with my hands so that those outside the house would not hear him. I 
could hear soldiers shouting. I was constantly praying that nobody would 
enter the house. It was a terrible situation outside. I could not see anything 
in the dark. AN and I were crying together. Sounds of explosions would not 
stop. It seemed as if Abadan was supposed to be razed to the ground. I was 
wondering "what if Iraqis enter the city! What if Abadan falls like 
Khorramshahr! Oh, my God!" I did not want to think about captivity, even for 
a moment. 

After a few hours, the sounds decreased. I sat at a corner of the hall, next 
to AM's pillow house and hugged him firmly. I was overwhelmed with a pain 
as AN was sucking my empty breast. I put a blanket over him and kissed him 
a lot. Tears ran down my face and wetted his hair and face. 

The blasts on the night before had made a mess in the house. The dishes 
on the cabinets were thrown on the ground. Beans, peas, lentils, pieces of 
broken windows and crystals of the house owner were mixed together. 
Yellow Pyrex glasses and plates, which we loved so much, were broken into 
pieces. I had imagined that, one day, Mr. Maki would return home, start a 
new life there and serve rice for his guests in those plates. All the doors were 
open, all the windows were shattered and broken pieces had cluttered the 
carpet. 

It was the third night that we were left alone; Bahman was not home yet. 
I was sure that something bad had happened to him. I thought, "He is 
definitely killed; otherwise, he would have come to see us and, if he could 
not, he would have sent somebody to bring water and food for us. He knew 
we had nothing to eat. AN was excessively crying; he was very hungry and 
thirsty. I had no choice but to take some dirty water from the barrel and 
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make Cerelac for him. As I did, he ate it greedily and I worried lest my baby 
would die with that dirty water. 

I nervously went to the kitchen. All the glasses were broken. I put my 
mouth on the barrel's faucet and drank some warm water smelling like dirt. 
Ali was still hungry. Once again, I made a bowl of Cerelac, but we ate it 
together. I'd never forget the taste of that Cerelac. Ali was well fed, but I was 
very hungry and could not walk. Soon, we ran out of Cerelac and that dirty 
water. I could not soothe Ali in any way. Several times, it crossed my mind to 
go out with him; to go to Ahmadabad and buy something and get back home 
or to go to the women's guard corps headquarters on Sedasima Street. If I 
could go there, I could hear something about Bahman. At least, the others 
would be aware that I was alone in the house. But as I remembered the 
school in front of me and the fifth columnists there, I gave up the idea of 
leaving home. Of course, the presence of the soldiers could calm me down. 

I started wondering "Maybe Iraqis have entered the city and Abadan has 
been occupied by the enemy!" These thoughts were making me lose my 
courage. I searched for the radio. If I had it, I would know what had happened 
outside the house. I had to wait till the night when I could safely search the 
rooms. At night, I found a radio in the room where I had put Ali to sleep on 
the first day of our arrival. I could not turn it on. It had no charge. I lost my 
last ray of hope. 

I had lost count of the days. Neither Ali nor I had any energy and strength 
left. From morning till night, we were left alone; weak and feeble with hunger. 
I was even not able to change AM's diapers. Fie was neither crying nor waking 
up. Little by little I was going to deep sleep. Once more, I put the baby on my 
breast to feed him, but I heard some voices. I could imagine Bahman, my 
mom, mother-in-law, uncles, sisters and all my relatives were at home. They 
were chatting and laughing. I could see us once again gathering around the 
table with the smell of food and clatter of plates and spoons clashing. It 
seemed like a wedding party. 

I opened my eyes happily, but everywhere was gloomy and silent. It was 
too hot and humid. Ali and I were sweating too much. Fie was in my arms, 
sometimes moving his feeble jaws in the hope of getting a drop of milk. Being 
between sleep and consciousness, I heard a voice, "AM. Come on. This is me. 
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AN." Someone was knocking on the door. A familiar voice was calling us, "Ali. 
This is me; your uncle, Hassan. Open the door." 

I thought I was dreaming or having an epileptic attack. But I could hear 
the voice repeatedly, "Ali. Open the door. I want to take you to your daddy." 
I opened my eyes and listened carefully. Someone was knocking on the door. 
It was the familiar voice of Hasan Movahhedi. I wanted to get on my feet, but 
I felt as if something prevented me from moving. Hassan kept knocking on 
the door and tried to break it, "Ali. Ali's mom. This is me." 

Epileptic fits had occurred to me. As I came to my senses, I managed to 
cover my head with a bed sheet. I did not know how long it took me to pass 
through the narrow corridor and reach the door. Hassan was constantly 
calling us and knocking on the door. I was not able to unbolt the door, but I 
could notice somebody behind the door. He said, "This is me. Don’t be 
scared. Open the door. I have brought you some water." I gathered all my 
strength in my hands and unbolted the door. The door opened and I fell on 
the floor, tired and weak. Hassan Movahedi hit himself on the head and ran 
into the house. 

When I woke up, my face was wet. I was in a car. Hassan was also there 
with Ali on his lap. Nobody was on the front seat. The road was crowded with 
camouflaged military vehicles. Once again, I went to sleep. Hassan was next 
to the window, and I was on the opposite side. Sometimes, he splashed water 
on my face. My dress was wet. When I got conscious, I wondered "Where am 
I? Was everything just a dream?" 

Hassan gave me a chocolate and said, "Are you awake? Please take it." 
Suddenly, I came to my senses and wrapped the bed sheet on my head 
tightly. With his head down, he just kept looking at Ali that was asleep in his 
arms. He said, "He has also eaten one. He ate the chocolate and fell asleep. 
He is OK." I ate the chocolate. Little by little, when I became quite conscious, 
I asked him, "Where is Bahman? Why didn’t he get back?" He replied, "He is 
busy with an operation." I said, "I am worried about him. He has left us for 
several days. He has never done it before. Tell me the truth." He said very 
seriously, "Believe me. I do not know. I have not seen him for a long time. He 
has gone to Koutsheikh village, and I am here in the telecommunication 
center." I asked, "So, how did you know we were there in the house?" He 
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answered, "Mr. Zamani and Mr. Gharazi came for a visit from Ahwaz. I was in 
the telecommunication center. They asked about Bahman, and I told them 
that he has gone to do some wiring for the operation." He continued, "Mr. 
Zamani asked me 'what about his wife and little child?’, and I suddenly 
remembered you. I hit myself on the head and said 'oh my God! Bahman is 
so busy! What if you are left alone at home?’ Mr. Zamani gave me the address 
of his sister-in-law and said "Take my nephew to Ahwaz." 

I asked Hassan, "So, where is my Uncle Ismail?" He said, "I told you. He 
was with Mr. Gharazi. They have gone to the war front to inspect the area and 
check the equipment. 

I was looking out of the window. The road was crowded. Camouflaged 
buses and minibuses packed with soldiers were going to Abadan. On the 
road, pickups and trucks with installed placards were carrying foods donated 
by the people all around the country. Ambulances were moving very fast. I 
was wondering "what if Bahman is in one of these ambulances." I felt 
nervous. So, I closed my eyes and just kept telling myself'Bahman is OK and 
we will be together soon’. I was still drowsy, and my eyes and head were 
heavy. I woke up whenever the car reduced the speed or went over a speed 
bump. Ali was on Hassan’s lap. It made me feel happy to see AN was 
breathing, with his stomach throbbing up and down. I did not know where 
we were, nor did I know anything about Ahwaz. 

The car stopped in front of a house, and Hasan got out. Like our house in 
Khorramshahr, the door of that house was open and a curtain was hanging 
at the entrance. He rang the doorbell, and, a few minutes later, an old lady 
in a colorful chador appeared. Hassan began to talk to her. The lady took Ali 
and came toward the car, opened the door, welcomed the driver and I and 
invited us in for a glass of juice. Then, she looked at me and said, "I am very 
happy to see you. Please come in my darling." I got out of the car and said 
goodbye to the driver and Hassan. It was in the afternoon. 

She drew the curtain, and I saw a big yard with gardens full of flowers and 
a small pool in the middle. It was May, and the garden was full of yellow and 
pink flowers. The tall trees and the cactus vases around the pool had made 
a nice view in the yard. There were many rooms on two floors on the right 
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side of the yard in front of the entrance door. I remembered my grandfather's 
house in Khorramshahr. 

The woman said, "I have seen you so much. You are Sakineh’s daughter, 
her youngest daughter. But I’ve forgotten your name." "Nasrin", I said. 

She laughed and said, ''Yah. Nasrin. Yah, you are right. Nasrin." She 
continued, ''Dear, feel at home. Here is a little bit crowded these days. We 
are going to hold a wedding party for my oldest son and my youngest 
daughter." I smiled at her. Then, she said, ''God bless your dad's soul. My 
daughter passed away forty days ago in childbirth. She left her little baby, 
her daughter and her son forever. My youngest daughter will marry my son- 
in-law. I don't want my grandchildren to be raised by strangers. I also did 
many consultations. 

I said, ''Oh, Sareh? God bless her soul. She was the daughter-in-law of Mr. 
jahanara, Hossein's wife, wasn’t she?" She nodded in grief. ''May God give you 
the strength to bear the loss! I am truly sorry'', I said. 

She said, ''I will prepare a cozy room downstairs for you. Is that ok?" We 
went to a room downstairs. She opened the door. The room was carpeted, 
and cushions were against the wall. There were several Qurans and prayer 
books on the shelves. She said, "Please come on in honey. Here is a Quran 
class. Women come here every morning to learn how to read, recite and 
interpret the Quran. There are a lot of rooms here, and I will hold the class 
in another one." 

The room was neat and clean. It smelled good, as if peace and security 
had been radiated into it. The window with a view of the pool in the yard was 
open. A delicate breeze blowing across the cold water was coming in through 
the open window. I sat and leaned a cushion against the wall. Then, I opened 
my arms to take AM from her. But she told me, ''Let me bathe him. The water 
is warm." 

A tall and broad-shouldered woman in black scarf and chador was in the 
yard. She said loudly ''Hobabeh Zahra!" Hobabeh Zahra responded, ''Hi dear, 
I'm coming." Hobabeh Zahra! I began to remember her. I had heard 
something about her from my mom and my Uncle Ismail. Hobabeh Zahra was 
the oldest sister of my aunt. As I knew, she was a deeply pious and beneficent 
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woman. She was a Quran interpreter too. Remembering all those 
admirations brought me positive feelings about that house. 

Hobabeh Zahra was talking to that tall woman. A few minutes later, the 
woman left the yard, and, after about half an hour, Hobabeh Zahra came into 
the room. She bathed All and wrapped a clean cloth around his feet and 
waist. She said, "Dear Nasrin, your baby has diarrhea. I told my son to make 
an appointment with a doctor. It will be better if you also take a blood test." 
She sat on my side and put AN on my lap and went to another room to bring 
a pillow and blanket for us. She gave me the pillow and said, "Lie down honey 
and relax." 

I looked her in the eye and asked, "Have you heard of my husband? Is he 
killed by Iraqi troops? Tell me the truth.” She came ahead, held my hands 
and said, "No, I have not heard of him." I said, "I am really worried about him. 
We even didn’t have a drop of water or any food in Abadan. He went to bring 
us some water and food. He had never left us in terrible situations before. 
Maybe something bad has happened to him. Haven't you heard anything of 
him?" She followed, "Trust in God. War is a bad thing. Maybe he is busy with 
an operation or has been sent on a mission.” I burst into tears and said, "If 
he was alive, he would have sent someone with water and food for us. 
Wouldn't he?" 

Hobabeh Zahra was a calm pious lady. She had a white face and nice eyes. 
She told me, "Don’t think of bad things. Think about God who has created us. 
He will do what He wants to. Be patient honey. Patience is the best thing we 
can ask Him for. Ask Him to make things right." Then, she put her hand on 
my heart, recited a couple of prayers and sent blessings upon the prophet. I 
felt relieved. She smiled at me and said, 
"God, grant us patience, specially this young lady." I wished she would keep 
her hand on my heart forever and say prayers. 

It was dark. Hobabeh Zahra turned on the lights. Afew minutes later, once 
again, that young tall lady drew the curtain at the entry and came in. 
Hobabeh Zahra said, "She is the daughter of an engineer in the oil refinery 
of Ahwaz. Every afternoon she comes here to help us to buy something for 
those in the front and pack people's donations." The young woman gave 
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Hobabeh Zahra a bag through the window. Hobabeh Zahra said, "Thanks a 
lot honey. May God protect you!" 

I looked at Hobabeh Zahra and wondered how calm and relaxed she was. 
Her youngest daughter was engaged to her brother-in-law, and she was 
going to hold a wedding party for them after the memorial ceremonies for 
her daughter's death. In addition, she was going to hold a memorial 
ceremony for AN and Mohammad Jahanara while preparing for her son's 
wedding. I was wondering how it would be possible! 

That young lady bought two packs of cotton nappies for AN. There were 
six white square checkered nappies in each pack. Two milk bottles, a big and 
a small ones, a can of Cerelac, two cans of milk powder, a pacifier and a milk 
bottle brush were the things she had bought for AN. There were also a black 
manteu, a dark blue scarf, a pair of socks and a chador for me. 

Hobabeh Zahra gave the milk bottles and cans of milk powder to the 
young woman standing near the window and said, "Honey please keep these 
bottles in boiling water for twenty minutes, then pour some water up to here 
and add three spoons of the milk powder.” She pointed at the levels marked 
on the milk bottle. The woman got the bottle and left. 

AN had wetted himself. Hobabeh Zahra picked him up and said, "I'll wash 
him. He is not alright; I do not want to make you worried but your baby has 
dysentery." That night I went to the doctor with Hobabeh Zahra’s son and 
that young lady, named Sedigheh. She was a nice polite lady. AN that time, 
she had AN in her arms. We took a blood test, and the doctor diagnosed that 
AN and I had a bacterial infection caused by drinking contaminated water. 
The doctor prescribed IV injections and lots of drugs. He also prescribed a 
higher dose of epilepsy medicine for me. 

It was around five in the morning. I was in that Quran room, remembering 
everything about Hobabeh Zahra little by little. Her name was Zahra 
Imamzadeh, the oldest aunt of Mr. Jahanara, a Quran teacher and reciter. Qn 
the night before, she stayed up till late to take care of AN and me. 

When the IV injections of AN and me finished, she called one of the guests 
to remove the shots. She slept in a room next to us. "Call me whenever you 
need something", she said. During the night, she talked to me a lot. She said, 
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"My daughter has been admitted to the university this year. I cannot stand 
seeing my grandchildren mixed with strangers in Tehran. After their mom, 
their aunt is the best nurse for them. My daughter is so generous, she has a 
great soul. Although she is eighteen, she has become the mother of three 
children and the wife of a man who is fifteen years older than her. Indeed, 
my son-in-law is my nephew. He is a good boy. He is a real man. He was a 
good husband for Sareh. May God bless her soul!” 

Hobabeh Zahra washed up in the pool and said prayers at a corner in the 
shadow of a paperflower tree which was full of nice flowers. She was near 
the window, i could hear her praying. Suddenly, she burst into tears. Her 
crying made me cry too. I liked to pray, but all my body was dirty. Ali was 
asleep, and his little chest pounded up and down. I folded the carpet up and 
had an ablution substitute with the dust on it. As I stood up to say prayers, I 
remembered her tears while praying. 

The morning breeze drifting in from the window was fragrant with a sweet 
floral scent, and I was praying for my dear Bahman and for our life to be 
filled with tranquility and happiness. 

Next morning, as I woke up with the sun coming into the room, the clothes 
hanging in the sun caught my eyes. Hobabeh Zahra had changed All's clothes, 
fed him and put my breakfast on the shelf at the window. 

They held a quiet wedding party. Instead of applauds and cheers, the 
radio was broadcasting military marches. Ahwaz was crowded. Ambulance 
sirens could be heard day and night. In those few days, although Abadan was 
bombarded two times, tranquility was settled in Hobabeh Zahra's home. 
Even on the wedding day, Quran classes were held. Women would come 
every morning at ten o'clock to read the Quran. In one of those busy days, 
Hobabeh Zahra contacted my Uncle Ismail to take my mom's address from 
him. She was happy about sending us to my mom, safe and sound. 

Qne or two days after the wedding, Hobabeh Zahra sent us to Tehran with 
her eighteen-year-old daughter, her son-in-law, her three grandchildren and 
the mother of martyred Jahanara. 

As soon as we moved off, I began to feel anxious. The thought of Bahman's 
martyrdom or his captivity did not leave me alone. I was obsessed with 
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thinking about Bahman's martyrdom or his captivity; the thought that why 
no trace of him was found yet would not leave me alone. 

As we arrived in Tehran, it was quite a shock for my mom to see Ali and 
me so feeble and sick. She burst into tears. Hitting herself on the head, she 
said, "This is my fault. I should not have let you go to that shambles.” 

Tehran was safe and calm. I could hardly believe, as my mom said, that 
we had survived that shambles. Now, I had my baby safe and sound in my 
arms. 

My grandpa had rented a two-story house in the south of Sa’di Street at 
Mokhber ol-Doleh Crossroad in Tehran. He and my grandma, my Uncle 
Mahmood, Naghmeh, Saeed and Hamid lived on the first floor. My Aunt 
Shahnaz and her children lived on the second floor. After selling one of their 
houses in Shiraz, my uncle and his wife bought a nice house in Qom and 
started living there with Rana, Roya, Rahmat and Alireza. 

Next day, my mom took me to the hospital, and I was hospitalized for a 
few days. Then, Forouzan and Saghar came from Shiraz. 

2 

It was April. Saeed and Hamid came home from school and began to play 
video games. Mom was saying prayers. The house was filled with the smell 
of tomato rice and a salad of cucumbers, tomatoes and onions. We were 
waiting for Naghmeh to come home from the school near us and to eat lunch. 
She was interested in teaching. We all knew she would become a successful 
teacher. Having finished praying, my mom said ‘Allah akbar’ aloud and 
pointed to the kitchen with an eye gesture. We could well understand what 
the mom meant when she said Allahu akbar aloud. For instance, that Allahu 
akbar meant "Nasrin, add verjuice and salt to the salad. Naghmeh is coming." 
I took off the lid and smelled the rice in the pot. The smell of oil from 
Kermanshah in the rice was excellent. My mom cooked the best foods, 
specifically tomato rice. 

She first peeled the tomatoes patiently and then chopped them. Then, 
she fried two big onions until they turned brown. Then, she sauteed them 
with tomatoes, added turmeric, salt and pepper, added the tomato sauce to 
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the boiling water. At the end, she stirred the rice, put the lid back on and 
lowered the flame completely. It would be very delicious. 

I was adding verjuice and salt to the salad when the door opened. 
Naghmeh and her colleague entered the hall. Their eyes were red, and their 
eyelids looked swollen. I ran toward Naghmeh. I could hardly breathe. It 
seemed as if they had cried a lot. The tips of their noses were red. 

I faltered "Naghmeh?, Bahman?" and screamed "My God!" AN suddenly 
woke up and burst into tears. Naghmeh shook her head and said, "No, 
Bahman is OK, but Reza is martyred.” I fainted with AM in my arms. My mom 
was saying the last part of her prayer. Ms. Haghirast sat next to her, kissed 
her and said, "Mommy, my condolences! Reza is martyred." The mom gazed 
at Naghmeh and Ms. Haghirast in a great shock. She was silent for a few 
minutes. Then, she said, "When he hears someone has passed away, your 
grandpa always says, "We belong to God and return to Him." 

Although she was pretending she was calm, she suddenly burst into tears. 
She began to beat herself on the head and the chest. She said, "My God, 
Sedigheh, my dear sister, I cannot see you widowed." Naghmeh kissed the 
mom and said, "I called the uncle and his wife early in the morning. They are 
coming here from Qom and will arrive soon." 

While beating herself on the chest and feet, mom asked, "Naghmeh, who 
said Reza is killed?" With tears rolling down her cheeks, she answered, "In 
the morning when I was going to school, Ismail called me. He also told 
Sedigheh and the others about it.” Everyone is going to Abadan. Pack your 
things up. The burial ceremony will be held tomorrow." 

Hearing us crying, Hamid and Saeed ran upstairs and called the 
grandparents who had gone to see Shahnaz. My grandfather stood at the 
doorstep and said in a fluttering voice, "We belong to God and return to Him." 
My mom was beating herself and pulling her hair in front of the grandpa. The 
grandma did not feel good. Her depression had worsened. We were all crying. 
Naghmeh went to the room and put on a black dress, packed her things up 
and said, "Mommy, you also pack up your things please." 

The doorbell rang. Saeed and Hamid opened the door. The aunt entered 
the yard. She was screaming. My aunt and mom came into the room and 
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began crying together. They pulled their hair, beat themselves on the chests 
and cried for their young son-in-law who had died young and could not see 
his daughter. My uncle took a taxi and sent us to the railway station. My 
grandpa did not come with us and stayed home with my grandma. 

There were no seats to take for Ahwaz. Telling the agency that they had 
to attend our martyrs' burial ceremony, my uncle could get a couple of 
cabins on the train. 

Ali was excited of being on a train and was beating his chest with his thin 
feeble hands, he was singing an elegiac song and twisting his head to the 
right and left. 

In the corridor, in front of our cabin, two women were crying. My mom 
brought them in, and my uncle and aunt went to the next cabin. Their sons 
were killed by the Iraqi troops. One of them had three martyred sons. Their 
sons were friends, and they were like sisters. One of the moms had been told 
that no trace of her fourth son could be found in Beit ol-Moqaddas 
operation. All the night long, we talked about our martyrs and cried together. 

As we arrived in Ahwaz, a guy approached us at the station. Ismail had 
ordered a taxi to take us directly to Abadan. On the way, we asked the driver 
about Seyd Reza Mousavi^and the way he was killed. The man was very sad. 
He said, "It was on Friday, 15th of July, on the birthday anniversary of Imam 
Ali, at three o'clock in the afternoon. He was going to the front with a 
motorcycle in order to reconnoiter the operational routs. He commuted in 
the area every day. One day, he found an injured soldier on the way and 
immediately called the rescue services by radio. He put the injured soldier 
in the ambulance, and the ambulance left the place. Suddenly, an artillery 
shell exploded near him. On the other side, a jet fighter shot him with a 
bullet. He and some other soldiers passed away immediately." 


1. Abdul Reza Mousavi was born on April 18, 1986. He was a medical student at the 
University of Gundeshapur. He was killed in Khorramshahr on May 7,1982. 
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Abadan was awful and terrifying. The sounds of explosions could be 
heard continually. A strong wind was blowing. It was spreading the smells of 
dust, smoke and gunpowder everywhere. 

We got out of the taxi in front of Persian Hotel. Coffins covered with green, 
white and red flags were waiting on the ground to be delivered to their 
families. My aunt Sedigheh, my mom and Reza’s siblings had arrived sooner. 
My Uncle Ismail had also come with Shahnaz and Sima Fazilat, one of the 
close friends of my Aunt Sedigheh. Sima had come from Tehran to take care 
of Fatemeh. Fatemeh was laughing and playing. 

Sedigheh was standing there with good morale and certainty. She was 
holding her mother-in-law’s hand firmly. When my mom saw her, she began 
to hit herself on the head and chest and screamed, "My dear sister. How can 
you tolerate this pain?" Sedigheh held my mom's hand, put her scarf right, 
covered her hair, kissed her face and said, "My dear sister, do not bother 
yourself. Reza loved you so much. He cannot see you sad. His soul may be in 
pain. He asked me not to let anybody mourn and not to make people afraid 
of war and martyrdom. My mom, ignorant of her words, went on hitting 
herself on the chest while calling the saints for help. Then, she screamed, 
"My God, this loss is too hard to tolerate." My mom's behavior had made 
Sedigheh upset. So, she said, ''My dear sister, please calm down. Reza feels 
ashamed in front of his friends. I could hardly calm down the grandma. 
Please stay calm." She had Bibi’s hands in her arms firmly and was not crying. 
I was ashamed to go ahead and say condolences to her. 

I saw Shahnaz in the crowd. Suddenly, we burst into tears together. 
Sedigheh noticed us and said, "Nasrin, dear, you are crying too? Bahman was 
the close friend of Reza. Do you remember? Reza would always remind us 
that, during the war, it is our duty to celebrate martyrdom and be happy. 
He’d say martyrdom is our honor until the soldiers are fighting in the front. 
We should not be weak; otherwise, we'll make the enemies happy. We have 
to celebrate." 

Reza’s friends and fellow fighters lifted his coffin and carried it into a 
Hiace truck. Buses were lined up and waiting to go. The city was not safe, and 
the men in the revolutionary guard corps were persistent to scatter the 
crowd. I was getting on the bus that a coffin with the words ‘Martyr Salman 
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Bahar’ written on it drew my attention. Suddenly, I got quite a shock. Salman 
Bahar was the close friend of Bahman living in our neighborhood in Abadan. 
He was the only son and had seven sisters. His inconsolable sisters were 
crying bitterly with their heads on the coffin. I wondered, "My God, what do I 
see?” There was another coffin with the name 'Ismail Khosravi’ written on it. 
Robabeh Horesi was standing by the coffin. She was pregnant and not able 
to sit. Ismail was a close friend of Bahman and Seyd Reza. He had lost his 
mom, and none of his family members were there. His mother-in-law was 
sitting by his coffin, and her tears were streaming down her face. I 
remembered a few months ago when I saw Robabeh on Seda- Sima Street. 
We were so glad. Now she was a widow, and her baby would be born an 
orphan. 

It seemed to me as though I would not be alive anymore. My 
heart was filled with bitter sorrow and unending grief. Uncle Mohammad 
saw me staggering. He held my hand and, with the help of Shahnaz, took me 
into the car. Then, he said, "Shahnaz, take care of Nasrin. She’s been 
discharged from the hospital recently. Take care of her.” 

He looked at me and said, "Have you taken your meds?" Shahnaz filled a 
glass with water out of the flask she had brought along and gave it to me. 
Then, she took AN in her arms. I leaned at the head rest and closed my eyes. 

The dirge sung by Hossein Fakhri could be continuously heard over the 
loudspeaker of the Hiace carrying the coffins. We arrived at the cemetery. 
Our eyes and throats were filled with the dust that the wind blew up from 
the ground. They opened the coffin of Seyd Reza to see him for the last time. 
Aunt, Sedigheh was standing there stout while gently holding the grandma's 
hand. She was meekly looking at everyone. Sima, with Fatemeh in her arms, 
walked close to the coffin. Fatemeh was too little to walk. When she saw her 
dad, she tried to go down. Sima put the little girl down. 

She was a nice girl and always smiled at everyone. For the first time, she 
bent and kissed her dad's face. Seyd Reza, in his uniform of guard corps and 
with a gentle smile on his lips, was lying there. His face was so fine and nice 
that I also liked to bend and kiss, as Fatemeh did. My heart was filled with 
grief and sorrow. I was feeling lonely. I was also sorry for Fatemeh, AN, 
Sedigheh and myself. Sedigheh was greeting and talking to everyone calmly. 
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Due to the continuous sound of explosions and the hot dusty weather, 
the martyrs' funeral took a long time. The men in the guard corps were 
constantly asking the people, "Please do not gather here. Get into your cars 
immediately.” Thus, we could not attend the burial ceremonies for the other 
martyrs. The cemetery was very crowded. The city was in a war atmosphere, 
and the enemy's MiG jet fighters were flying over to shoot us. 

I got into my aunt's car. A mourning ceremony was supposed to be held 
in the house of Mrs. Forouzandeh, our old neighbor who had been residing 
in Ahwaz recently. I closed my eyes and desired to sleep without thinking of 
anything. Flowever, the thought of Seyd Reza Mousavi, Salman Bahar, 
Khosravi, Robabeh Floresi and Bahman would not let me alone. Everyone was 
silent, but I could see from their anxious looks that they were worried. It was 
for nearly two weeks that we had no trace of Bahman. Despite several 
inquiries, nobody could find any trace of him. After the martyrdom of Salman 
Bahar and Ismail Khosravi, who were close friends of Bahman, we became 
more anxious. Salman Bahar was a close friend and a fellow warrior of 
Bahman. 

Uncle Mohammad asked me, "Nasrin, shall we go to Ahwaz or Mahshahr?" 
I was in no mood to respond. Fie was the CEO of the Gulf Agency Shipping 
Company and worked in seaports. Fie had taken her wife and two children to 
Mahshahr. They were living there in a caravan. It was a luxury American 
connex with an air conditioner, a bathroom and a restroom. It was fully 
furnished and equipped. I finally responded, ''Let's go to Ahwaz. I want to 
attend the funeral of Seyd Reza." 

Abadan-Ahwaz road was under the enemy's heavy fire. Sometime he had 
to drive zigzag and run off into the shoulder. Enemy's MiGs were following 
us. They were bombarding the road and showering it with bullets. The road 
was crowded. It was full of ambulances, buses, mini buses and military 
vehicles transferring the forces to the front. My uncle said, "Mohammad 
Forouzandeh, the son of Mrs. Forouzandeh, has become the governor of 
Ahwaz." After three month, we were supposed to meet each other. When he 
lived in our neighborhood, we could see each other every day. Mrs. 
Forouzandeh was likean aunt to me,and her children were my close friends. 
They lived on Kiyan Pars Street. 
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We arrived sooner than the others. Mrs. Forouzandeh was happy to see 
us. She said in tears, "After manyyear, why should we meet each other under 
these terrible conditions?!" The house was big, and it had several old air 
conditioners. I did not feel good. The guests went into a big family room. We 
were supposed to hold a mourning ceremony for the martyrs. I was felt 
nauseated and dizzy. Ali was impatient in my arms. Mrs. Forouzandeh 
prepared a room for me, turned the air conditioner on and said, "This room 
is for you. Make yourself comfortable.” I was talking to myself and washing 
Ali at the same time. I put clean clothes on him but wondered where Bahman 
could be! Did he know that his close friends had passed away one after 
another? 

Aunt Sedigheh, my mom and the others also arrived. Whoever entered 
the room would cry on the shoulders of Mrs. Forouzandeh for a while. Uncle 
Ismail and Mohammad Forouzandeh were managing the tasks. They got food 
from a restaurant. Mom was impatient and uncomfortable; she was 
constantly complaining why we were holding a mourning ceremony in the 
house of Mrs. Forouzandeh and putting her into trouble. 

Those who knew us and were notified that Seyd Reza Mousavi was killed 
in the war came to express their sorrow and condolences to us. Gradually, 
the other relatives came from Qom and Shiraz; Rahmat and his wife, Roya 
and her daughters, Saghar, Forouzan and some others arrived. 

The officials of the revolutionary guard corps, the governor’s office and 
other offices held some memorials for Martyr Seyd Reza Mousavi. Uncle 
Ismail prepared an obituary with the clause ‘This is the grant of God’ written 
on it in red. My uncle took me to Mahshahr every night and got me back every 
morning. I was comfortable in Uncle Mohammad’s home and could take care 
of Ali better. 

After three days we were informed that Robabeh Floresi, the wife of 
martyr Khosravi, had delivered her baby; God had given a daughter to the 
martyr. Before his death, Mr. Khosravi had told her wife to name the baby 
Vadieh in case it was a girl. Women of the guard corps had ordered a gold 
plaque for the martyr's daughter, engraved with the name ‘Ismail’ and his 
blood type on one side and the name ‘Vadieh’ on the other side. 
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On that day, we saw a heart-wrenching image of Martyr Mosavi. On one 
hand, we were mourning for the martyr and, on the other hand, we were 
crying over the loneliness of Vadieh and her widowed mother. 

At nights, we would gather and talk about Khorramshahr and those who 
were killed before and after the captivity of the city. Beit ol-Moqaddas 
operation had started, and we praying with our broken hearts to have the 
city liberated, to return to our hometown, and to live together once again. 
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At the onset of the war, the refinery of Abadan was closed down, and its 
staff was transferred to other towns. My uncle had to move to Khark Island. 
He was to work in Khark refinery for two weeks and came to Qom for one 
week. That week, instead of coming back to Qom, the uncle went to Abadan 
to search for Bahman. 

It was May 24,1982. The radio aired martial music from 11 a.m. From time 
to time, the heavy and loud music was interrupted by a host who would 
announce in a loud voice, "Dear listeners, dear listeners, attention please. 
Devote people of Iran, attention please. Important news about the war will 
be released soon." 

I was on edge and was not in the mood to sit still. We had already had 
lunch. Saeed and Hamid were doing their homework. AN was nagging. I felt 
like being choked and needed to get out of the house; especially because 
the well-known Mr. Mortezaieefar's voice saying "God is The Greatest," 
mingled with the people's voice broadcasted on the radio. We had no idea 
what was going on out there. I rose and told Saeed and Hamid, "Let's get out 
to the street for an airing." 

They dressed up quickly. It was 2 p.m. All the radios in the city were on. 
The clock chimed three. The school loudspeaker was airing the news opening 
song. The host announced the hour, 2 p.m., and then an announcer read the 
news, but no news from the fronts. The news was about to finish when 
another announcer, this time with a louder voice, said, "Dear listeners, dear 
listeners, attention please. Devoted people, attention please. Important 
news about the war will be released soon." I knew the host. It was Mr. Alvijeh 
who was to read all the announcements about the war and many epic poems 
before the operations on Iran and Kermanshah radios. He said these words, 
"Dear listeners, attention please. The city of blood is set free, hail to the city 
of blood and martyrdom. Hail to Islam's great conquerors. A million hails to 
the devote people of Iran and congratulations to Imam and all the people." 

The host was reading a cool declamation to describe Khorramshahr. I got 
goose bumps. I felt cold sweat covering me thoroughly. All of a sudden I sat 
down and started crying. I remembered Ismail Khosravi, whose daughter, 
Vadi'eh, was born a few days after his martyrdom. I remembered Salman 
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Bahar who was his mom's only son. I still heard his sister's screams in my 
ears. I remembered Said Reza Mousavi and my aunt Seddigheh's patience. I 
remembered Bahman. We didn’t know yet if he was alive or not. I 
remembered Mr. Makki's house in Abadan. I was left alone there with my 
little kid Ali, before Beit-al-Moqaddas operation. All my fears and sleepless 
nights came to my mind and it was still hard for me to believe Ali and I were 
still alive. The dogs' barks were still there in my ears. I remembered the kind 
Hobabeh Zahra, her daughter's death and the desolate marriage of her 
second daughter. I felt like screaming, tearing down my black outfit. I wanted 
to be tossed out of this world into the world and life we used to lead before 
the war. I missed my father's house in Khorramshahr. I desperately wanted 
to be in my uncle's house back then, where food smell, laughter and 
happiness of my cousins were permeating. I was crying and the other Nasrin 
in me was shouting, "Oh, Lord, no more dire. I want a cheerful heart, 
happiness and love. I am not as strong as aunt Seddigheh. I cannot raise Ali 
without his dad. I'm feeling choked looking at all these destitutions, looking 
at the beautiful, innocent Fatemeh, Said Reza's daughter. Oh Lord, how can I 
see my orphan baby and still stay alive! God, please give me back Bahman. I 
want to live just like the other people." 

A man came out of the confectionary with several boxes of sweet. He 
opened a box and presented Ali with sweet, imitating a baby voice, "Here you 
are uncle, it's for Khorramshahr's liberation." "Are you from Khorramshahr 
sir?" I asked. He stared at me with wonder and said, "No Mme, I'm from 
Tehran. I'm an Iranian. Khorramshahr belongs to us all." He was laughing, but 
I couldn't. He filled up Saeed and Hamid's hands with sweet happily. What 
he did reminded me of Khorramshahr and its genial and generous people. 

Saeed said, "Nanin, let's go to the International Hotel." At the vicinity of 
Said Khandan bridge, there was a hotel hosting the war-stricken people. 
Most of the Khuzestani immigrants used to live there. My mom used to go 
there at Ashura's day and Qadr nights. To please the kids I said, "Ok, let's go 
there." 

We got on a bus. People were cheering in the streets. Drivers had pasted 
tissues to the dancing wipers of their cars and were hooting. In less than half 
an hour the streets were all crowded. All people were amid the cars with 
sweets and ices. I started crying, remembering my tall cousin, Shahriar. Poor 
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Ahmad, his brother, how did he manage to pull his brother's corpse all the 
way to the Khakestan cemetery underfire! I remembered Shahriar's wedding 
mirror and candle holders and how poor Mojdeh who had desperately put 
them on her head, bringing them all the way to her newly-wed brother's 
tomb, was cheering. How hard it was for my uncle and his wife and the rest 
of them! I remembered my uncle's wife, Behjat, who had been to Tehran to 
see the relatives there after the 40th day of Shahriar's death. There, during 
the night, when it was code red, in Resalat Square, due to the dark, a car 
driver couldn't see her and ran over her. Her death set us all on fire. I pitied 
my uncle who was stuck amid all these dire situations and loneliness. I 
remembered Ahmad Qhandehari, a fellow living in the same house with us 
in Abadan, who was missing according to Bahman. I reviewed all this by 
myself, shedding tears. Saeed was 14 then and Hamid was 12. They looked at 
me sadly and used to say incessantly, "Nanin, don't cry. All grieves." 

The radio host's voice was aired from all the loudspeakers of the city, 
"Now, in the Name of the martyrs' God, we've put an end to the Ba'si bastard 
murderers' occupation in the city of blood." 

Cars' hooting was getting louder and louder. We got under Said Khandan 
bridge. All the war-stricken people were out of the hotel and took into the 
streets, cheering and dancing. A bunch of Arab men wearing dishdasha were 
in a van singing Yazleh. In that confined space they had formed a circle¬ 
dancing, beating their feet on the van floor and shaking their hands in the 
air. One of them was standing at the very center. Their wives were sitting in 
front of the van, three or four of them pressed together. The man in the 
center was shaking his hands in the air, chanting, "Khorramshahr is set free." 
Others were following suit saying, "Set free, set free." 

-. The city of blood was set free. 

-. Set free, set free. 

-. Thanks, thanks, thanks, thanks. 

-. Khorramshahr is set free. 

The Arab women in the front were cheering. Two to three boys wearing a 
dishdasha jumped over the tiny roof of the car and started Arabic dancing. 
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Iran's three-colored flag was swinging in the people's hands. The staff 
members of the confectionary shops were distributing trays of cookies 
among people. The kids grew happy by seeing people's happiness. 

We got back home in the evening. My mom had come to the alley crying. 
As soon as she saw us, she said, "Dear Reza, where are you to see that 
Khorramshahr is liberated!" I remembered saying persistently to mom, 
"Mom, if Khorramshahr gets liberated you should dance." Now, I couldn't 
stand telling my mourn-stricken, sad mom, all clad in black, "Congrats! Our 
town, our Khorramshahr is set free." 

Granddad was happy. He had stretched his hands in supplication toward 
the sky, saying in a very heavy Arabic accent, "Thanks God!" Saeed and Hamid 
ran toward mom and hugged her. Saeed said, "Gee, we'll get back to 
Khorramshahr so as to be back together. It's not like Tehran where we are so 
far." Hamid said, "He's right. We are alone here. Let's go back to our own 
house in Khorramshahr. Let's go there in case AN could play in the big yard 
of granddad. We'll take him to play football in the alley." 

Granddad changed his clothes. He took along Saeed and Hamid saying, 
"We'll go to the mosque, saying thanksgiving prayer. Mom picked up her 
chador and said, "Nasrin and I will go to Sepah's headquarters to phone to 
Khorramshahr." 

The street was filled to overflowing. People were celebrating. 
Shopkeepers were giving sweets, candies, ice creams and sandwiches to the 
people for free. People were changed, as if they were all kindred. We went to 
the telecom office to phone to the Persian Hotel and inquire about Bahman. 
We waited hours and hours. All lines were busy, so we got back depressed 
and disappointed. 

At night. Uncle Hossein came along with his sons and Alireza, Aunt 
Maryam's son. Aunt Maryam was living in Shiraz and her son, Alireza, was a 
college student in Tehran. He was quite talented in mathematics since 
childhood. We knew more about each other when we were in Khorramshahr. 
If one of our kindred's kids would fail in a course, all the family would know 
it. Alireza and Naghmeh would hold classes for the failed guy in granddad's 
house. That night. Uncle Mohammad was also back from Mahshahr along 
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with his wife, Shahnaz, and their kids. They settled downstairs. Uncle 
Mahmoud was also there. We were all together once more, talking about 
Khorramshahr and our memories. Uncle Hossein was crying in the memory 
of Shahriar and his own wife. He said, he has talked to Mansoureh, Shahriar's 
wife, to marry Ahmad, Shahriar's brother. We also shed tears in their 
memories and in the memory of Said Reza Mousavi. We were all concerned 
for Bahman. Uncle Mohammad recounted that a few days earlier there was 
a funeral procession for a martyr named Bahman Bagheri in Mahshahr. Some 
of our relatives, who were present there, in the memory of Bahman, had worn 
blackand had mourned in the funeral of that martyr.They'd even beaten the 
drums and had thrown flowers into the sea in the memory of Bahman. 

The TV was on, airing photos and movies of Shahid Jahan Ara. Then, 
scenes from our devastated town were shown. When the hole-stricken, 
bullet-stricken Jameh Mosque was shown on TV, mom started crying, saying, 
"Turn it off, turn this damn TV off. Where is our real Khorramshahr? Ouch! 
What are these shown to us? This devastated, blood-stricken ditch is not our 
Khorramshahr. Where is Shahriar? Where is Said Reza? Where is our 
Bahman?" Mom's wailing inseminated mourning. 

Two to three days later. Uncle Mohammad paid us a visit, opened the door 
and said, "Give me a guerdon to summon good news to you. His face was 
beaming with delight. My mom and I looked at each other involuntarily and 
cried, "Bahman!" The uncle hugged me saying, "Yes, Bahman is found. He's 
alive." 

Mom was crying for joy, shaking her hands in the air cheering. I filled up 
my uncle's face with kisses and tears. Mom asked, "Mohammad, where has 
he been this long?" The uncle, while still hugging me, said, "He was stuck in 
the reeds of Bahmanshir. Before the operation, they were to reconnoiter the 
connection route which was very tiresome, so that the troops would be 
connected in the operation. They had to lay wires in and out of water. They 
had to install polls for field phone wires. Bahman was doing such stuff in the 
reeds. As he was doing the wires he got to the enemy lines. He had lost his 
way back. In the meantime he had managed to survive by means of food 
rations, salty water and ooze. He was lucky to stay alive. Now he's sick, the 
same as Nasrin while she was in Mr. Makki's place." I asked, while both crying 
and laughing, "Where's he now?" Uncle Mohammad kissed both my face and 
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forehead. Then, he left me for AN who was on the floor clapping out of 
delight, he raised the baby and kissed him and said, "Khorramshahr." You 
are to go along with AN to Qom, to Uncle All's house. Bahman will call you at 
Sheikh Hossein Bahraini's house." 

As of late, there were rumors that Mitra was betrothed to the son of one 
of our far relatives, who were originally Arab, living in Bahrain. Sheikh 
Hossein Bahraini was a rich man, and a relative of Mitra's suitor. Due to the 
war those days, neither uncle nor we had a phone. I started packing my 
things so that Uncle Mohammad would take me to the Terminal. 

That night, Hassan Movahhedi and Reza Bagheri came after uncle's wife 
and me. The uncle himself was still in Khorramshahr. He had found Bahman 
and had given him Sheikh Hossein Bahraini's No. to talk to me. 

We got to Sheikh Hossein's house. The phone was in the guestroom. We 
all sat around. They put the phone at the very center of the room. The uncle's 
wife was a little uneasy with Mitra's suitor's family. Before long, the phone 
rang. When Sheikh Hossein picked up the receiver merrily, we implied from 
him that it was Bahman. The Sehikh passed the phone to the uncle's wife. I 
was beside her. She couldn't breathe properly. She was incessantly cooing 
Bahman. After a short time, while she was wiping her tears with the corners 
of her chador, she passed the receiver to me. The Sheikh stretched the 
phone's wire as far as possible close to me. Bahman said, "Hello." I answered 
quietly, "Hi, are you fine?" AN eyes were staring at me. Bahman said, "Nasrin, 
is that you?" I said, "Yes, are you ok? Where were you all this time?" Bahman 
started crying, "Sweetie, forgive me. I hear you have had a really tough time 
in Mr. Makki's house. Forgive me. How's AN?" 

I was too modest to talk to my husband in the presence of all those 
around. I replied slowly, "He's ok." My mother-in-law got angry and retorted, 
"Nasrin, speak well with your husband. Inquire about his health and his 
returning time? Where has he been this long? Speak well with my son." 
Bahman was asking on the other side, "What's up Nasrin? What's going on 
there? Why are you sad? I began to choke, I had many unanswered questions. 
I was afraid of asking them since I knew they'd lead to crying which would in 
turn reveal my feelings in front of others. So I bit my lips, and put the receiver 
on All's ear and mouth. My mother-in-law said, "AN, darling, it's daddy. Recite 
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a poem for daddy." Bahman was talking to AN on the other side. Ali was not 
breathing. He listened amazedly. He would choke and laugh sporadically. We 
did our best to make him recite a poem or say daddy to no avail. 

My mother-in-law snatched the phone and asked the questions that I 
should have asked. Moments later she said, "Hello, Hello", and it was clear 
that the connection broke. Sheikh Hossein got the phone and repeatedly 
said, "Hello, Hello." He even blew in the receiver and said, "It's dead. He'll 
call again." He put the phone down. We waited for an hour, but Bahman 
didn't call again. 

On the way back home, my mother-in-law was incessantly talking out of 
joy; she talked about Bahman's getting lost in the reeds. She said, "I don't 
know whether Bahman knows about Salman Bahar's martyrdom or not. He 
was saying on the phone that Salman and I went to identify the connection 
line and cable the route in Bahmanshir." Then, she sighed and wailed, "In 
those dirty moth-full reeds buffalos should live. They go to drink there. My 
son was stuck in there. For several days he had to eat grass and water." She 
was happy; notwithstanding, she was crying. 

Though it was a few days after Khorramshahr's liberation, people were 
still happy. The youth used to pass over tea and boxes of candy amid cars in 
the streets. Some tents were set up to collect people's donations to the front. 
My mother-in-law asked Hassan Movahhedi to pull over. She donated some 
money by throwing it in a box. Inside the glass box there were some 
bracelets, rings and a gold watch shining in the light. 

Weeks later, Reza Bagheri, who'd gone to Khorramshahr, returned. He'd 
brought along Bahman's letter. It was a blissful and beautiful letter. After 
greetings, Bahman had congratulated us on the freedom of Khorramshahr. 
He had sent a photo of the cracked dome of Jameh Mosque, reading, "Do you 
remember we used to come with a motorcycle for an airing to the Mosque? 
We used to have Petti ice cream and in order not to be seen by others we 
used to go to the alleys!?" 

Petti ice creams were inside beautiful crystal vessels; like small nuts 
bowls. They were both in the form of bowls and glasses. The uncle's wife 
loved the ice cream bowls and my mom used to collect the glasses. They had 
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already collected sets of them. They had vacuum doors and were served in 
different tastes, vanilla, strawberry, and banana, and were sold in almost all 
the stores in Khorramshahr and Abadan. 

I thought Bahman has definitely dropped by our houses in Khorramshahr. 
I wished him back soon to take us to Khorramshahr too. 

Bahman finally came back at the 27th of July. It happened to be Mitra's 
wedding. I was in Tehran. We searched for a house in the short time he was 
with us. The rent was too high. I said, "Bahman, you are not often here. We 
are comfortable at my mom's house." He said, "No, after Khorramshahr's 
liberation, the war is almost over and we should attend to our own lives." I 
said, "Ok, how about Abadan!" He said, "No, there is still a war zone, once 
bitten, twice shy. I made a mistake once. Thanks God we escaped that peril." 
I said, "At least take me to see Khorramshahr." He sighed and said, "Nothing 
is left of Khorramshahr." I asked, "Our house, our room, the dowry my mom 
bought, my jewels and my clothes?" He bit his lips and shook his head, 
"Nothing! Almost nothing. If the Iraqis could, they would take even the tiles 
and girders. Granddad's house is almost wrecked. They have vandalized 
everything. Nothing's left; even a nail on the wall. Moqbel Square and 
Millanian and Harischi Streets are almost one with the debris. There is no 
alley or street left. Khorramshahr is like a barren wasteland. The bastards 
have plundered it all. You should choose among Ahwaz, Qom and Tehran. We 
should live too. From the beginning of our marriage we were concerned 
about the stuff related to the wedding ceremony before the war and 
Khorramshahr's captivity. Then, we were surrounded by others wherever we 
went from Shiraz to Abadan. We didn't even have the chance to be together 
like wife and husband, to see whether we were really together or it was 
merely an illusion. I want to put AM on my laps and to read songs for him. I'm 
ashamed of others. We should be independent, get a house and furniture, 
an oven, a carpet, a bed and cupboards. The war may last for long." 

Uncle Mahmoud was about to marry Uncle Mohammad's sister-in-law. He 
wanted to take his wife to the granddad and Bibi's house, in Sa'di Street. 
Aunt Seddigheh and Fatemeh were living at the intersection of Jordan and 
Mirdamad. Alireza was a student in the clerical school in Qom. Rahmat had 
taken his wife and kid to Abadan. Bahman had given him the keys of Mr. 
Makki's house. Roya and her husband, who was still a student in the clerical 
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school, were living in Qom too. Mitra wanted to go to Shiraz after her 
wedding. Rana was still single. Forouzan and Saghar were still in Shiraz. We 
were the only couple still pendant. Finally we decided on going to Qom. We 
had the uncle and his wife and Roya there. I was on good terms with Roya. 

Qom was a religious town. People, there, though not war-stricken, were 
like us, leading simple lives. Sheikh Fazel and Bahman searched for a house 
and finally found one. The landlord was Mr. Floushmandi, a friend of Sheikh 
Fazel's. Fie was a kind pious man. Our landlady was also a kind and lovely 
short white Azari woman with a small stature. She used to sew beautiful 
outfits for herself and her kids. They had two polite daughters and a son with 
a small age gap. One of them was four years old, another one was two, and 
the third was one. The last one was the boy. Since I'd always been leading an 
easy life, I was afraid of having a landlord and being a tenant. 

Mr. Floushmandi's house was located in the power plant district. It had 
two doors. One opened onto the street and they used it to pass through. Our 
door opened into the yard. They gave us two connected rooms with no 
kitchen and bathroom. The bathroom was in the yard. Definitely they had 
recently built the rooms to let. Though the rooms were quite small, we didn't 
know how to fill them due to our scanty furniture. 

We didn't have much stuff. As soon as we signed the contract, we moved 
there. The landlady brought us tea and sweets, with a vase of pink geranium. 
I put the vase on the rack by the window. 

When the lunch was over, Bahman put Ali on his lap and said, "I want to 
put my son to sleep." Flis eyes were red, he had a lump in his throat when 
singing lullaby. The only thing which I always had with me everywhere was 
Ali's pillow and blanket. When the kid fell asleep I wanted to move him to his 
bed, but Bahman stopped me. Fie took the pillow and put it under Ali's head 
and drew the blanket over him. With the same lump in his throat he said, 
"We are finally settled after long." 

Fie started to count the years of our marriage from July of 1980 to July of 
1982 and said, "Flow come two years have passed this fast? Nasrin, it's been 
two years since we got married." I didn't know how come his voice was 
breaking in spite of himself. I started crying in a low pitch in case Ali won't 
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wake up and said, "We've not tasted matrimony yet, no honeymoon, no debut 
invitation, we were always wandering." He forced a smile, but his lips were 
trembling while he said, "Thanks God, we have lost nothing and are safe and 
sound." I said sobbingly, "How about Shahid Mansouri? Poor Shahriar, Uncle 
Deyrani's wife, Salman Bahar, Shahid Khosravi, and Shahid Qhandehari!" 
Bahman said, "You're right. We've been unlucky. We've lost many friends and 
loved ones." 

He turned toward the wall, crying. I couldn't see him cry. I sat close to him 
and put my head on his shoulder. He was shaking. I said, "I don't believe two 
years have passed. We have a kid and it is the first time ever we are in our 
own house, fearing nothing, neither the bombardment nor the sound of 
tanks. How good everything is here! How quiet!" Bahman had just started 
crying and said, "Shahid Mousavi also had feelings. He wanted to put 
Fatemeh on his lap to sleep, just like me. But he never had the chance to." 

I stood up and said, "We should do something. That room should be Mi's. 
We should bring his accessories from Tehran. I'll buy a colorful curtain for 
him, a carpet and some toys. This room also needs a cushion, a curtain and 
a cupboard. Let's go to the bazaar this evening to buy some stuff for our 
house." He looked at me, smiled and said, "Let's do it." 

My mother-in-law was well off. She bought a carpet and mat for us. Reza 
Bagheri and his friends provided us with some pots, teacups and saucepan, 
few spoons and knives. My mother-in-law bought a quilt and a mattress for 
us. We had no money to buy the curtain and the cushion. For the time being 
we installed an old chador for a curtain. Since we'd once lived in Qom, I knew 
that cold weather would be awaiting us. So we bought a samovar which 
would serve us both as an oven and a heater. 

Even though Bahman was mostly in Khorramshahr and Abadan, we were 
glad to have our own independent life. My mother-in-law and Roya were 
there to back us. During the weekends I would go to Tehran to see my mom, 
granddad, Bibi, Saeed and Hamid. It was alleviating to me. 

Qom was cold in autumn and winter. I had to turn the samovar on from 
early in the morning. I used to get the pot of the samovar off to cook sunny 
side up for AN, and then put it back together. I would boil water and cook 
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stew on the samovar. I would get the pot off another time to cook rice on it. 
This way I used to both cook and warm the house. I used to smell food. 

I was in Tehran when my mom discovered that I was pregnant. She came 
along with me to Qom. She knew I loved pottage. Once she said, "You may 
crave for pottage in my absence. Let me cook it for you as long as I am here." 
She decided on cooking either Khorramshahri or Shirazi pottage. She bought 
meat, coriander and leek. We did have rice; she had already soaked some 
pear and a little bean from last night. 

I had no oven or a big pot for cooking. My mom went to the landlady 
several times to borrow their portable stove and a big pot. Then, she asked 
for a ladle, and a big pan. 

The house had got a good smell; the smell of fresh vegetable, fried onion 
and garlic. The geranium vase was in full blossom. I had cut some of its young 
branches and cloned them in another vase. I wished to have many vases 
behind that window. The windowpane was fogged. Ali was playing with his 
small ball in the room. His laughter, along with mom's talking and the smell 
of pottage, had warmed the house. I wanted Bahman with us to complete 
our peace and delight. 

Pottage was ready around noon. Mom borrowed a big tray and a few 
bowls from the landlady. She filled them up with pottage and garnished 
them with golden onions and black pepper and oil and a few lemons. She 
put a loaf of bread and a plate of fresh vegetable in the tray and took them 
to our landlady. 

After the lunch, the three of us went to sleep. When I finally got up, I saw 
mom had already done all the dishes by the pool. She had dried them up 
and put them back close to the neighbor's portable stove at the corner of 
the room. The house was clean and the tea was made. When we drank the 
tea, mom said, "Nasrin, darling, I shall be going. I'll give back Mr. 
Houshmandi's stuff on my way out. I'm really concerned for Saeed and 
Hamid, they are naughty boys. They'll bother Naghmeh." She kissed the 
sleeping Ali and left. 

The next day our landlady knocked on the door and entered. She had a 
small bag in her hand and said, "Nasrin, here you are. I've made it for the 
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baby." There were several girly items in the bag, a small shirt and a short 
dress covered with ruffles, two to three thread pants with a gartered wrist, 
an apron, a small scarf, few overalls, and thread mittens to keep the baby 
scratch-free. I was amazed to see all those thread, patterned, and colorful 
clothes. I asked, "When did you manage to make all these? They are really 
cute." She smiled. She had a sweet accent, especially when she was 
pronouncing q and k sounds and said, "You're most welcome. I made them 
when your mom brought us the pottage. By the way, power to her elbow, it 
was a very delicious dish. As soon as I gave the kids their lunch, and put them 
to bed to sleep, I started sewing. I was awake overnight. I hope you like it. It 
was a big favor so I said, "You've put yourself in much trouble; I'm very much 
obliged." She spoke quietly and politely, "We are used to filling up a votive 
bowl." I said, "No way, it was not a votive pottage. My mom knew I love 
pottage, that's why she cooked it." Then, I said smilingly, "If I knew you would 
put yourself in this much trouble, I wouldn't send you the pottage!" She 
smiled back and said, "No, you did a good job. I had not had Khorramshahri 
pottage before. It was really delicious. The kids also loved it. Forgive me for 
saying so, but my husband really liked it." I said, "Bon appetite! Next time 
that my mom comes here. I'll ask her to cook a potful for you." 

Fler husband was looking after the kids, so she had enough time to sit for 
an hour and chat with me. I started kidding and said, "What if the baby is a 
boy? What about the clothes?" She said with confidence, "I'm quite sure that 
you have a girl. If it were a boy. I'd make two sets for him." 

She was so lovely that I didn't want her leave me soon. When she was 
gone, it appeared to me that the house was filled up with her calmness. I 
rose and drew the chador-curtain aside, and peeped at her. She was crossing 
the yard with short steps. There were many geranium flowers at her window, 
red and pink geraniums, all in full blossom. I thought with myself that next 
time I'd borrow some of her red geraniums. 
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I was in my final month. Ali had caught a severe cold. Bahman was busy 
with Valfajr Operations 1 and 2\ I'd got to know that whenever it was 
operation time, Bahman was really busy for a couple of months. Mom was 
not also around; she was busy with Naghmeh's wedding. She had decided to 
marry a fellow teacher and was about to live in the North. 

Though I was in my last months, I took the sick Ali to a doctor myself. He 
had a fever and was restless. I laid him on two chairs to wait for our turn in 
the waiting room. Suddenly a man with Sepahi uniform entered. Upon seeing 
him, Ali almost rose and said with an infantile delight, "Daddy, Daddy!" The 
man was taken aback. He stopped and looked at Ali. All the people in the 
waiting room started crying. My throat was tight. The man came forward, 
hugged Ali and kissed him. He played with Ali till it was our turn. 

Mom came in the evening and said, "Yours is a big stomach, for sure the 
baby will come next morning." She attended to Ali and quickly tidied the 
house and packed the baby things. At night I felt the pain. Mom left Ali with 
the landlord. She got a taxi and took me to Nekouei hospital. 

Nothing was ok. The maternity ward was overcrowded and it had poor 
facilities. There were very few numbers of physicians and nurses, and of 
course they couldn't serve so many pregnant women. Some of the ladies 
lying on their beds were giving birth to their babies but no one was there to 
see them. Poor things cried of pain. I was petrified and said to my mom, 
"Please take me somewhere else." She kissed me while I was lying on the 
bed and said, "It's OK. You don't have blue blood. Have patience." 

A nurse came and injected a vaccine. My pain was killed. After a while I 
got concerned for Ali. I forced mom to go back home and see Ali. I was still 
hospitalized in the emergency section. A nurse came and said, "A man and a 
woman insist on seeing you. Men are forbidden to enter this section. Ladies 


1. Valfajr Operation Iwas a military incident between Iranian and Iraqi forces with the 
triggering code "Ya Allah" in jebel Foghi axis on April 17, 1983. The aim of the operation 
was to conquer Fakkeh. It was one of the three operations with many losses on the 
Iranian side, achieving nothing. 
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should also come just at visiting hours. They gave me a note for you." I took 
the note from the nurse and opened it happily. I don't know why I wished it 
were Bahman's handwriting. I didn't recognize the handwriting. It read, "Hi 
Mrs. Bagheri, we are at the door and will be there for you. Don't worry in the 
least. Reza Bagheri and his wife." When I read the note I regained some hope 
and confidence. Aunt Seddigheh was commemorating her martyred 
husband; and the uncle, his wife and Roya were in Tehran. We had nobody 
in Oom. It felt good to see that Bahman's friends were there for us. 

My daughter was born in the morning at the time of Azan. As soon as I 
was returned to the section, a nurse brought me another note. This note was 
in Reza's wife’s handwriting reading, "Congrats on your new cute daughter. 
Don't worry at all. Reza and I took AN to the Doctor. He was vaccinated and 
took a serum. He's alright now and with your mom. We are in the hospital 
yard. If you need anything pass it to us through this same nurse. She'll be 
there for you." I was relieved and glad that in this strange town there were 
two people so much concerned for us. 

In the afternoon, Parvin, Mr. Reza Bagheri's wife, entered my room with a 
box of sweets. She said they'd been in the hospital all night long. Then, they'd 
left to summon my mom on the birth of the newborn baby. They had brought 
along AM. She said AN and her daughter Atieh are with her husband in the 
car. Parvin dismissed me from the hospital and received the baby. I couldn't 
walk easily. She was quick and fast. She gave the baby and the bag to Reza. 
She returned to help me walk toward the car carefully and slowly. The 
footrest of Sepah's patrol was too high, so I got on wailing and sighing. AN 
was amazed to see me. 

Mom was waiting for me in the yard with a myrrh brazier. She hugged and 
kissed me. The landlady had washed and cleaned the yard and had laid the 
geranium vases around the small cement pool in the yard. Her little, clean 
and polite kids were amazed to see me. Reza was carrying Atieh, the baby 
and the bag all at the same time. Parvin took the newborn baby into the 
room. The weather was good but mom had already closed the windows. She 
had set up a new clean mattress for me in the room and had bought a small 
iron baby hammock. Reza didn't enter the room. He went along with Parvin 
for shopping. They returned with meat, fruit, liver and grains and a packet of 
pistachio, almond, and hazelnut. They had also bought the latest wired 
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control car for AN. AN was amazed to see the car; he hugged the box and 
kissed it. 

Mom asked them to stay for dinner. Reza was a little uneasy. So, he went 
to our landlord's house and we sent them the dinner to have with Mr. 
Houshmandi. 

Next day, Reza also left for the front. Parvin used to come every morning 
to help mom. The landlady was also there. Her polite kids were also playing 
with AN and Atieh. 

The radio was on from early in the morning. The announcer was reading 
the news of the fronts from time to time. Parvin and I were concerned, but 
managed to go through. 

My daughter was ten days old but nameless. Mom was washing her 
pampers by the pool. I had opened the window, sitting on the niche and 
talking to her. The line in the yard was full of white and small girl's clothes. 
The sun was shining in the yard when the door opened and a man in Sepahi 
uniform entered. It was Bahman with a backpack in his hand and a long thick 
beard and mustache. Mom, with her soapy hands, ran for Bahman and 
showered him with kisses. Bahman ran all the way from my mom to the room. 
I helped him to untie his boots. He kissed my head several times and then 
ran toward Ali and our daughter. His face was full of laughter and said, 
"Nasrin, what a beautiful girl she is! Just like you." 

Ali was speechless with delight. He brought all his toys to show to his dad. 
Bahman asked, "What's her name?" I laughed and said, "Baby. Girl. That. 
Thing. I don't know. Whatever comes to your mouth." We both laughed. 
Bahman said, "How about Hajar?" I said, "Hajar? It's OK. Fine." 

My mother-in-law had a handsome sister, really beautiful and tall, with 
blonde hair. She was so white in complexion that she couldn't sit in the sun. 
She lived in Borazjan-Bushehr. She had raised my mother-in-law. She loved 
Bahman a lot. She had said, "Name Bahman's daughter after me." 

Bahman got Hajar's ID. He said, "Hajar Bagheri. Birthdate, May 3,1983, to 
respect my mom and aunt. But since my daughter was born early in the 
morning, we would call her Sahar." 
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It took Bahman sixteen to seventeen hours to get to Qom from Abadan. 
In the winter when roads were blocked with full-on blizzard, he had had to 
return all the way back several times. That's why he asked us to accompany 
him to Abadan for a few weeks. He fetched us himself. We dressed AN and 
Sahar up in their warm clothes. We rolled Sahar in a warm blanket so that 
she had a small space enough to breathe. We went on and on. We passed 
the dangerous zigzag broken passes, Pole-Dokhtar, Ma'moulan, and Malavi, 
until we got to the paved road of grassy plains of Andimeshkto Abadan. Amid 
all those tanks and berms and trenches that were across the road, there were 
still some green fields, full of tomato, cucumber and lettuce. The farmers 
used to sell their products by the roadside. Bahman pulled over several 
times to buy a few kilos of tomato and cucumber. Those fresh tomatoes 
needed no salt. They were yummy with a sour and salty taste. But the brittle 
fresh cucumbers were tastier with salt. 

We didn't manage to stay in Abadan more than a week. There was no 
electricity or water. The water that the soldiers supplied us was also barely 
enough to wash AN and Sahar's clothes and pampers. Bahman was forced to 
take us to a camp in Mahshahr. We didn't have good conditions there too. 
The lavatories were always crowded and I had to spend hours staying in 
queue for the sake of the babies. Washing Sahar's pampers was another 
calamity. I couldn't expose my hands to all those strange men around by 
washing her pampers in the washtub. That's why I made stockings for myself 
from worn out socks. I had put two holes for my thumbs not to let them pull 
up. I used to wash the kids' clothes and pampers with those stockings. When 
I was done, I would wash the stockings and put them on the line to dry. 

Like others in the camp, we had only one room. There were some crowded 
families who used to live in that very single room. I used to wonder how they 
managed to sleep in that confined place. What I remember from that camp 
is the wailings and sobs of the people in the other rooms round the clock for 
their martyrs. 

Mahshahr was no place to stay. Bahman insisted we return to Qom. After 
Sahar's birth we had decided to be together, to die together and when alive, 
not to be far from each other. My insistence to stay forced Bahman to think 
about other options. 
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A while later, he chose Ahwaz. Sepah had given us a villa in Kian Pars, 
Street No. 9 in Kian Abad.The uncle had also transferred himself from Khark 
to Ahwaz. We didn't have much of furniture in Qom. I asked my mother-in- 
law to collect those few things and give the house back to the landlord. The 
house in Kian Pars was semi-furnished. When the keys were given to us I was 
relieved and promised to myself to stay there till the end of the war. 

Ahwaz was close to the front. Despite the everyday bombardments and 
sound of sirens, electricity, water and life was running there. It was there 
that we decided to gradually buy all the necessary stuff for our life. Since we 
were together, we decided to have a plan for Bahman's salary. We would pass 
months with the passion of buying an oven, a bed, dishes and accessories 
for the kitchen. 

The uncle was in Ahwaz for a week and another week in Qom. When he 
was on duty, he would come to stay with us. He was even sometimes 
accompanied by my mother-in-law. My own mom used to drop by more often 
along with Saeed and Hamid, who were respectively sixteen and fourteen 
then. Our house was a good resort for family meetings, especially for my 
uncles, aunt and granddad. Bahman headed the third naval base 
telecommunication in Imam Hossein garrison. 
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I was afraid to tell my mom of another pregnancy. Sahar was only one 
then. One day we were having dinner together, mom, Saeed, Hamid, Bahman 
and me. Sahar was in my arms. Bahman was incessantly feeding Saeed, 
Hamid, Sahar and Ali. My mom said, "Magnificent. Bahman, how patient you 
are." He replied, "Auntie, I love kids. I'd love to have seven sons and seven 
daughters." Mom laughed. Bahman said, "I want my kids quarrel over a piece 
of bread when having food. It would be fine, wouldn't it auntie?" Mom gave 
me a sidelong glance and said, "You've got much to do. You already have a 
son and a daughter." Bahman said sinisterly, "Two sons and a daughter or 
maybe two daughters and a son." Mom could neither swallow her morsel nor 
move her spoon. She looked at me but I looked down, pretending to be busy 
feeding Sahar. 

Mom was more concerned for me from that night on. She'd pity me. She'd 
say, "Nasrin, darling, how old you are? You are barely twenty! Be more 
concerned for yourself. Let your kids grow a little. Sequential pregnancy 
makes you weak. You'll lose all your teeth and hair soon." 

I'd say nothing. I was glad that Bahman had already told her what was 
taxing me for months. When mom accompanied me to the clinic for 
pregnancy check-up, we got to know that the baby was to be born in July. 
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It was the beginning of July 1985. Rana was engaged to marry a boy related 
to Mitra's husband, a far relative. The boy's family lived in Bahrain and since 
they were also Shiites, they were pro-lslamic Revolution of Iran. That's why 
they were suppressed by the Bahraini regime. Some of them had even 
returned to Iran. My mother-in-law was expecting Rana's husband's family 
for guests. She had called Bahman and had told him to come to Qom along 
with me and the kids. Since Bahman knew my condition and that the baby 
was expected to be born sooner or later, he had declined. My mother-in-law 
insisted and we had to go to Qom despite all objections. 

Bahman was given a Land Cruiser. He filled up the car with lots of food 
and such stuff. He even took AN and Sahar's plastic tricycles. When we arrived 
in Andimeshk, the kids started playing with their tricycles in the park and 
Bahman bought them something to eat. He asked me, "Are you fine? Any 
problem? If you think the baby is about to come we can go to a hospital 
here." 

Apparently the baby didn't want to come. We resumed our journey with 
many prayers. We stayed for a few hours in Khorramabad. We slept that night 
in Boroujerd. We also stayed a few hours in Arak and finally got to Qom. 

It was the 9th of July and Rana's husband's family was expected in a day. 
After the lunch I helped with the dishes. We also cleaned up the kitchen. I 
wanted to take a rest but felt like the baby is about to be born. I called 
Bahman and said, "Take me to the hospital right away." 

Bahman panicked. It was the first time he was with me at childbirth. He 
called on my mother-in-law. They supported me to get on the car. When we 
got to the hospital, I couldn't get off the car. Bahman ran into and insisted 
on getting a stretcher. They helped me get on it. As soon as we got to the 
emergency section, they took me to the maternity ward and my son was born 
in no time. My mother-in-law had seen the baby and had said, "I think I've 
been back to twenty five years ago. This boy is quite like Bahman; as if I have 
given birth for the second time." Bahman had also seen the boy. 

The night before, we had decided to invite the family to a dinner next day. 
We'd decided to make Olivier Salad and take them out to a park. I'd prepared 
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a grocery list for Bahman to buy. It read, "Potato, Prickles, Mayonnaise Sauce, 
Baguette, and etc. Bahman, who was delighted to see his son, had written a 
note behind that list and had sent it for me through a nurse. The nurse was 
puzzled to see the list. She gave me Bahman's note and kiddingly said, "This 
is your husband's list. He gave it to you and asked you to buy these things 
promptly for the party." 

His note read, "Darling, I hope you'll likewise manage to win in the big 
battle with your ego." The paper smelled of Bahman. I felt good. 

Bahman named the baby Sajjad. He would say, "I love prostration the 
most in the prayer. It is like being in love with God. You'll get connected to 
him while prostrating." He was right. His prostrations were long and he used 
to cry then. 

My mother-in-law loved Sajjad. She'd say, "Nasrin had given birth to a 
stocky baby. A boy of 4.500 kg." She held a party on the seventh night of the 
baby's birth and gave dinner to all the relatives. 

Few weeks later, we returned to Ahwaz. In those days Ahwaz was a war 
zone and people from other cities scarcely went there. Each week many of 
its citizens were martyred either in the fronts or in the airstrikes. I was 
determined to stay there. When it was code red, I would hug the kids and 
take them under the staircase of the basement. I'd wait there in case we were 
martyred we'd be together. When Bahman was home, we'd force him to join 
us down there. He'd laugh and say, "I don't want to die. I like to stay alive." 
When the five of us were hugging, it felt good. 

Bahman used to haunt among Ahwaz, Shiraz, Khorramshahr and Abadan. 
Notwithstanding, he'd be with us at least two to three days a week. He'd hug 
Sahar and sing to her while she giggled. 

AN loved TV cartoons. We had a 14 inch black and white TV. He'd sit in 
front of the TV at evenings to watch The Kids' Program. He loved, "The Little 
All's Tales" more than anything else. When credits began, AN would also join 
singing Lilili hozak. 
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When Bahman was home, AN would watch The Kids' Program with his dad 
and would becomejubilant. He'd thinkhe wasthe real LittleAli oftheTVand 
this is his own warrior dad going to the front. 

Bahman had boughta horizontal bar, and had installed it atthethreshold 
of a room's door and had made a swing for the kids by means of a rope and 
a plank. He would put Sahar and Ali by turns on the swing and sing for them. 
He would sing when he was in mood. 

I was cooking and doing the kitchen stuff and Bahman was playing with 
the kids and swinging them. We'd enlisted of late in Sepah's cooperation. 
One day Bahman came back home with a color TV set. He'd bought it in a 
draw in a low price.The kids surrounded him and he unpacked and fixed the 
21 inch color TV. The kids were delighted to see the color people and 
cartoons. It happened that my mom and Saeed and Hamid were also with us 
that day. They were also happy. From the very onset of the war that we were 
war-stricken, Saeed and Hamid had insisted that mom should either go to 
Khorramshahr and fetch our TV or buy a big new one. By the arrival of this 
color TV they would sit with our kids from morn to night to watch it. They 
would whine to mom, saying, "Now, buy a TVfor us, why Nanin has a new one 
and we don't?" 

One day, when mom, Saeed and Hamid were out, Bahman put Sahar on 
his lap and called on Ali and said, "See guys, we have two TV sets, but Saeed 
and Hamid don't have even a single one. How about giving them one of our 
own TVs?" Ali thought shortly. Sahar was 2, and Sajjad was Ithen. Ali was the 
only one who could make a decision. He said, "Ok, daddy, let's give them 
one!" Bahman smiled, coddled him, and said, "Good boy, which one then?" 
Ali would instantly reply, "The small black and white one." Sahar would also 
take after him saying, "The small one!" Bahman said, "But I go for the color 
one. if you want to go to a friend's birthday party, would you give him your 
worn-out control car for a gift or you'd buy for him a brand new one?" Ali 
was smart, he'd follow his father and said, "No daddy, I love the color one, 
it's ours." Bahman talked to Ali. I felt on edge with his words, but I refrained 
from interfering. I saw he was raising the kids properly and would say to 
myself I should let him do it, though I also wanted to keep the color TV for 
ourselves. 
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Dinner was ready. Bahman and Ali came to the kitchen. Ali said, "Mom, 
would you let us give our color TV to Saeed and Hamid?" Bahman had done 
what he wanted to do and felt like a conqueror. What could I say! That very 
night he put the TV back in its box and a few days later, when mom wanted 
to go to Tehran with the kids, he gave the TV to the cargo of the train. 

Sajjad was six months old; we had as neighbors a family from Hamedan. 
The woman was in her last month of pregnancy, and her husband, Mr. Fazli, 
was attending Valfajr Operation 8.^The uncle and his wife were with us. The 
woman had a one year old son named Saeed. My mother-in-law often used 
to bring Saeed to our home not to bother his mom. The woman felt the pain 
and my mother-in-law and the uncle took her to the hospital for childbirth. 
But neither her husband nor Bahman showed up. The uncle went to the 
Bazaar and bought pistachio, liver, and almond and my mother-in-law 
prepared a sweet dish for her as a parturient woman. My mother-in-law and 
I used to go downstairs to help the lady get well soon. 

All the while Bahman used to write letters and notes for us regularly. Once 
he wanted to kid with us and make Ali feel better, so he wrote a note for Ali 
and sent it through a friend, reading, "Dear Ali, a few days ago we downed 
an enemy plane. We found the pilot alive and saw that he was shot in the 
nose, he had no nose left." Ali was laughing uproariously saying, "Mom, 
reread it!" 

It was midnight when I got up to milk Sajjad that I heard a loud noise. I 
got up and saw Bahman in a mess! I screamed in terror. He said in a soft 
voice, "Don't panic, it's me." His face was black, covered with several small 
and big blisters. His beard and hair were long and dirty. I asked, "What's 
happened?" He said, "Nothing. Iraq used chemical weapons." He could barely 
speak and started coughing. His hands were full of bruises, so I said to him, 
"Have you been to the hospital? Has a doctor examined you?" He said 
indifferently, "It's nothing. I'll be fine. Rahmat and Mr. Fazli are also the 


1 Valfajr Operation 8, also dubbed as the First Faw Combat, was an amphibian 
operation, where Iranian forces in Sepah and Army ambushed Iraqi forces by crossing 
the Arvand River and conquered the Faw peninsula, south of Iraq. The operation began 
at 22:10 p.m. on February 9, 1986, with a religious code in Khosroabad up to Cape Bishe. 
It was the most successful operation of the Iranian side in the war, cutting down the 
Iraqis' access to Persian Gulf waters. 
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same." I asked, "Were you wearing a mask?" He said, "No way. When they 
started bombardment, we had no idea. Then, we saw several colored clouds 
in the sky; small yellow, orange and green specks like raindrops were in the 
sky." 

I asked him to undress. Then, I put his clothes aside and asked him to 
take a shower. The blisters worsened. 

Next day, in the yard, I saw that Mrs. Fazli had also washed up her 
husband's clothes and had put them on the line. Bahman said, "Burn down 
my clothes, for the kids’ sake." 

Mr. Fazli's blisters were more than those of Bahman. Both of them were 
not fine. They went to a doctor a couple of times but didn't recuperate. They 
couldn't breathe properly. Their bodies were full of bruises. We went to 
Shiraz for treatment. There, a doctor examined Bahman and shook his head 
regretfully, saying, "You have no idea what has befallen you. You'll know it in 
20 years." 
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In the same year, 1986, we rented a two-story building in Mellat Quarter 
along with my brother-in-law, Rahmat, who was also in Ahwaz. He settled 
with his wife and three kids, Somayyeh, Fatemeh and Mohammad Mahdi, 
downstairs and we went upstairs. The house had a big yard. On the left, there 
was a big garden, where Rahmat in the autumn planted cucumber, tomato, 
vegetable, churros, and cayenne pepper, and covered it with plastic. We had 
enough cucurbits that we didn't buy such stuff anymore that year. On the 
right side of the yard, there were two square gardens with myrtle trees and 
paperflowers and honeysuckle rose, whose very fragrant flowers smelled 
bitter jasmine. In the middle was the driveway. Bahman had bought a white 
kl80 Datsun van. He would put it at the center of the yard. Rahmat had a 
Peykan then. We also had our own private telephone. 

In May mom came after me to take me to Tehran for my fourth childbirth, 
but Bahman declined. He said, "I like the baby to be born here; a cute 
brunette girl. We would call her Ahwazi girl." Halimeh had given birth to hers 
a few days ago. They named the baby Mohammad. 

Bahman had not been home for twenty days. But since he was a 
commander in telecommunication, he'd always have access to a phone to 
call me and the kids regularly. 

One afternoon mom had taken the kids to sleep and came to me, lied 
next to me and started advising me, "Mom, God-willing, your baby will be a 
girl; two girls, two boys, it's fine then. No more babies." 

I laughed and said, "Mom, both my mother-in-law and you have got six 
kids each, are we bad kids? If we weren't born, what would you do? Did you 
want to marry for a third time after dad's death?!" She didn't like such jokes. 
She bit her lips and said, "Don't be such a pest, be ashamed of yourself. It's 
not your business. Somebody should tell me not to meddle with others' 
affairs. You are not the one who takes the pain or gives birth to the child or 
feeds it, what the hell do you say here?" I bent to kiss and hug her and said, 
"It's OK, sweetie, I promise. We'll stop here! No more kids." She grew happy 
but hid it. She pretended to be asleep. I started kidding, "Yes, you are asleep, 
sound asleep! And I believe it! If you are asleep why does your eyelid shake?" 
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I started to tickle her. She opened her eyes and said, "Good grief Nasrin. OK, 
whatever God wishes." 

She went to the kitchen and made tea. We had cookies at home. The kids 
woke up one after the other. Mom took them one by one to WC and washed 
them up. Ali turned the TV on. I felt sick. There was pain both in my back and 
sides, but I took it in stride. Mom went to the kitchen and said, "I should cook 
something for dinner." 

I heard the car and said to myself, "I hope it's not Bahman." I always 
wanted him back home during the day. Whenever he was back in the evening 
or midnight, he'd leave early in the morning, but when he came during the 
day, he would stay with us a whole day. The kids ran to the window saying, 
"Daddy, daddy is back." 

Minutes later, Bahman opened the door. He had a black plastic bag in his 
hand. I was glad and welcomed him warmly. He kissed me on the head 
secretly, away from mom’s prying eyes. The kids were surrounding him. He 
bent to hug and kiss Sajjad, and then Sahar. Mom came to the hall and said, 
"Hi darling." Bahman put Sahar down and hugged my mom and kissed her 
forehead. Then, he bent to kiss her hands, mom didn't let him. Sajjad was 
crying and wanted to go back to his dad. Bahman passed the plastic bag to 
mom and said, "Auntie, it's liver, for Nasrin." Then, he drew out a packet from 
his overcoat and handed it to me saying, "Eat it. It's pistachio, it's good for 
you." He had also bought some sweet and wafer for the kids. He called on 
my mom who was in the kitchen and said, "Auntie, don't bother yourself. I'll 
cook them up." Mom said, "Auntie, should I cook them for dinner or tomorrow 
lunch." Bahman said, "I want to take the kids out tonight for a pizza." The 
kids were very happy, "Hooray, pizza, daddy let's have pizza." 

My pain grew more and more. I said to myself to be strong, Bahman has 
not been back home for long so I should try not to be a spoilsport, for the 
kids' sake. 

Bahman went to the bathroom, and I washed up his clothes in the sink. 
He called me and said, "Send the kids in." I sent Sajjad in first. When Sajjad 
was done, I was putting his clothes on that Ali undressed and went to the 
bathroom. They were playing together while Bahman was washing him. After 
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AN, it was Sahar's turn. While I was putting her clothes on, i felt like my back 
was breaking of pain. I said to myself to be strong, the kids need enjoyment, 
let them be happy. 

The kids got on the van noisily. I couldn't come down the stairs out of 
pain, but I didn't whine. Our van had a single cabin. Bahman seated Sajjad 
on his lap; mom and I sat tightly close, Sahar on my lap and All on my mom's. 
All was concerned for me, as if he knew from my looks that I was not fine. He 
used to turn every now and then to inquire about my health. "Mom, do you 
feel comfortable?" He'd say. In return I would answer, "Yes" but I would 
wriggle out of pain. The pizza place was in Kian Pars district. 

Mom asked Bahman, "When will you leave?" He answered, "I'll be going at 
midnight." Whenever he came I was afraid lest this would be the last time we 
were together. The pain was coming and going. I'd say to myself, bear it, bear 
it, in a few hours it would be gone. Let the kids enjoy. Every bump in the 
street made me feel lots of pain as if a bunch of pins were penetrating my 
stomach back and fro. 

We got there at last. The pizza place was fashionable and clean, across 
the big Mobliran store. Bahman hugged Sajjad and got off. It was really 
torturous for me to get off the seat and come down the high footrest of the 
car. Bahman offered me his shoulder. I put my hand on his shoulder, but 
couldn't go down. He had Sajjad in his right hand and with the other he 
hugged me down. Then, he got my hand to cross the ditch. Sajjad and AN ran 
toward the pizza place in rejoice. Bahman was concerned for me and mom. 
He supported me and helped me get in. The smell of pizza and the heat of 
the place made me sick. I'd lost breath. Nevertheless, I sat at the table. 
Bahman ordered three big pizzas. I said, "I cannot eat. It's too solid and heavy 
for me. I won't be able to sleep." Bahman said, "No way, you should eat." 

I wished to leave there, the sooner the better. All those smells and heat 
of the place were making me sick. It was cloudy outside. I wished it rained 
soon and I’d go for it. The kids devoured the pizzas, licking their lips, looking 
at each other. Bahman couldn’t manage to make me eat a slice. I said, "I'd 
like Samosa, let's go under the bridge." Bahman laughed and said, "Oho, 
Khorramshahri girl, show us you are a big fan of Samosa and Falafel." I said, 
"Yes, what's this you eat? Pizza is only looks." 
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I didn't feel like talking. Finally the kids agreed we could leave the pizza 
place. Bahman really changed the direction toward Karoon Bridge. There 
were several Samosa places under it. Some guys also sold them on wagons. 
Fie bought two and returned. I looked at the Samosas and felt sick. I gave 
them in pieces to the kids, hiding it from Bahman. 

There was a crowded exhibition beside Sepah's headquarters. Bahman 
and the kids got off to see around. They bought some corns and returned. I 
could stand it no more, but put on a fake laugh. Bahman went to a place 
named End-of-Asphalt. There was a famous dairy shop named "Keramat." Its 
products were excellent. Fie bought ice cream for the kids and milk and 
cream for breakfast. Mom helped me get off. There was a drizzling rain. Mom 
saw my condition and said, "Nasrin, you're not OK, are you?" I said, "I'm fine." 
She said, "No, don't lie to me. I knew it's the time." I said, "No way, not this 
early." Bahman came closer and said, "Would you like me to get the kids off 
for a walk?" Mom said, "No, let's go home soon. Nasrin is not fine." Bahman 
looked at me and asked concernedly, "Is she right? You don’t feel fine? Why 
wouldn't you tell me?!" I said nothing. Bahman said, "Let's go. I should be in 
the headquarters tonight. I'll put the kids to bed not to bother you." Mom got 
my hand and said, "Let's go, she's going through lots of pain but she bears it 
not to spoil your sport." Bahman said, "Is she right Nasrin, darling? Do you 
have pain?" I said, "No, I'm exhausted. I've worked a lot from morn. Sahar 
was also on my lap in the car. I'm tired. Maybe it's because of that." 

Sajjad sat on his dad's lap again, playing with the steering wheel. Fie 
perked up, thinking he is the one driving the car. Sahar was disentangling 
herself from me to go and kiss her father's hand and face. AN said, "Daddy, 
thanks for the outing. It was fun." 

I was happy that the kids liked it. Bahman was the joy of our life. When 
he'd come, he would make everyone bounce. Who was I to spoil this sport! I 
could bear it; but from the inside, I was bursting out. 

When we got back home, Bahman took Sahar to WC and waited for her to 
brush. AM was doing his works all by himself. Sahar was a quiet girl. She 
kissed us all before going to bed. Sajjad was quite dependent on Bahman. 
Fie was lying in his bed, but as soon as Bahman was leaving him alone in bed, 
he would open his eyes and cry. It took him long to sleep. 
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Bahman was about to leave. I felt a lot of pain. Bahman put on his 
uniform. He looked taller and more handsome than ever. I looked at him and 
prayed for him. He asked, "Are you OK?" I could barely breathe and, out of 
pain, I bit my lips. I said, "No!" He said, "If you are not fine, let's go to the 
hospital or to this woman. What was her name? To see you, it'll be good." I 
said, "Mrs. Montazemi. No. She's very expensive." He said, "Don't worry about 
money. I have got twenty thousands in loan for your delivery. Savor it. Your 
mom and I are also here foryou. What else do you want? Everything’s perfect. 
Let's go to Mrs. Montazemi and enjoy!” Mom laughed and said, "Like you are 
sending her abroad! My kid is going to suffer the pain of delivery.” 

There was an excellent male obstetrician whose office was nearby, but I 
didn't like to be examined by a male doctor. At those days most of the 
obstetricians were men. The midwife, whose house was also in our 
neighborhood, was the same doctor's assistant. I'd been to her several times. 
Her name was Khadijeh Montazemi. I'd been to her office a week ago, and 
since there was no one to take care of the kids, I took them along. Mrs. 
Montazemi said, "If you wish, you can come for your delivery to my office." I 
enquired about the fee, she said, "Twenty thousands." I said, "It's beyond our 
means." She looked at me and the kids up and down and said, "It appears 
from the very looks of you that you are rich." I asked, "How come?" She said, 
"The kids and you are well-dressed." I said, "It's just the appearance. My 
husband is a Sepahi warrior. He is now in the front. The money you charge 
equals his salary for months." She looked at me and the kids a second time 
and said, "If he's a warrior, it's done. I won't charge warriors." I said, "No, I 
won't accept this generosity." She was serene and said, "Why not? I'm OK 
with that. You just come and we'll do something about it." 

There was a hard rain out, beating at the windows. Mom said, "Let's go 
soon, hurry up. I know my daughter, she’s had enough.” Bahman went after 
Rahmat to come up and sleep with the kids. Rahmat asked, "Will you be back 
soon? I should be going to work in the morning." Mom said, "Auntie, sweetie, 
if it takes long you can leave the kids with Halimeh." 

It was raining cats and dogs. The garden and the yard were full of water 
in no time. The car was parked in the yard. Mom and Bahman helped me get 
on the car. It was 12 p.m. The alley was like a river. 
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Mrs. Montazemi's house was a big villa with three doors. On one of the 
doorbells there was a note reading, "In case of emergency." In our very last 
meeting she told me, "If you felt any pain at midnight, come and press this 
bell ring, no matter whether I'm asleep or awake. It's for those who have 
midnight delivery or the emergency patients." 

She was living close to us. The door for emergency cases was in the alley. 
Bahman parked in front of the door and headed for the ring. The rain was so 
hard that the drainage system no longer worked. Soon the streets were 
flooded. Bahman was soaked in water. The car's lights were on and I'd see 
him in water up to his knees. 

I could stand it no more. I'd take the doorknobs firmly and scream. 
Bahman came backto me and said, "If you're not fine, let's go to the hospital. 
Maybe the facilities are low here." Mom said, "Do not look at her feeble body. 
Thanks God, she's very strong." Bahman was concerned. I put my head on the 
dashboard and scratched the seat-mat with my hands. Bahman was angry 
and said, "She's not opening. I'm afraid things would turn out as in AM's 
delivery." Mom said with certainty, "Nasrin was a kid of fourteen to fifteen 
then. Now she's twenty." Then, she firmly touched my shoulders and kissed 
my head. 

Just then, Mrs. Montazemi opened the door. She had on a long dress and 
white sleepers. She'd tied her gray hair back. Bahman hugged me. He was in 
water up to his knees. He put me down in the landing of the staircase. Mrs. 
Montazemi asked, "Hi. How do you do Mrs. Bagheri?" I couldn't reply. She 
resumed, "What's the duration of your pain?" I said with difficulty, "It's 
recurrent, no interval." Bahman was looking downwards. He was ashamed of 
looking at Mrs. Montazemi. Mrs. Montazemi said, "How come this late?" And 
she didn't wait for a reply. She said, "Hurry up. Come on in." 

We all went in and she closed the door behind. Bahman was still looking 
downwards. Mrs. Montazemi said, "See, don't be such a fool, we don't need 
you now. If you are not comfortable, sit here, in the waiting room. We may 
need a drug or something, or in case of any problem I may ask you to go to 
Apadana hospital. Who knows what can happen." Bahman got afraid hearing 
this, so he ran into the room and said, "Auntie, I'm concerned for Nasrin. I 
cannot see her hurt." Mrs. Montazemi said to mom, "Leave this girl out and 
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attend to that newly-gotten dad." Then, she told me smilingly, "He's not a 
newly-gotten dad, it's his fourth, am I right?" I nodded. 

Mrs. Montazemi helped me to lie down on the bed. I'd hear mom saying, 
"Bahman, darling, what's all this? You see many guys getting martyred every 
day, why are you this concerned?" Bahman said, "I cannot stand Nasrin hurt 
a bit," then he came in. He was pale. His lips were the color of his face. He 
asked, "Nasrin, are you OK?" I put on a fake smile and said, "Yes." 

Bahman drew out his small zipped Quran from the pocket of his overcoat 
and spun it around my head and across my lips. I kissed the holy book. He 
said, "Call on all the saints. Ask help from Lady Zahra (pbuh)." Then, he went 
back to the waiting room and started reading Quran. It was so loud that I'd 
hear him. 

I couldn't stand the pain any longer. I felt like screaming aloud, but I 
didn't want Bahamn to panic. I started calling all the saints. When I got to 
Saint Zahra's name, I started crying. I thought to ask her to help me not to 
scream aloud. I murmured, "Qh Zahra, oh Zahra." 

Mrs. Montazemi put on her white apron and her latex gloves to examine 
me. My legs were shaking. I said loudly, "Qh Saint Zahra." I'd hear Bahman's 
recitation. Mrs. Montazemi smiled and said, "Your baby is born, how come 
you are still silent?!" 

Mom panicked. She came forward, kissed my head, and said, "Sweetie, 
darling. Doctor, she is so patient. Qh poor lonely daughter! The war and 
wandering have made her patient." 

The doctor came with warm water. She'd talk to mom and attend to her 
own affairs. I wished they'd be silent for me to hear Bahman's reading. 
Suddenly I heard the baby cry. 

Bahman ceased reading when he heard the baby's cry. He said loudly, 
"Doctor, is the baby born? May I come in? Mrs. Montazemi was busy and said, 
"No, sit there. I've not washed it yet, you may not like it that way." She washed 
up the baby in a beautiful white tub on my left. She said, "What a cute girl! 
She's just like her mom. Don't be jealous daddy, you are also a cute good- 
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looking boy." Then, she wrapped up the baby in a white sheet and weighed 
it on a scale and said, "Magnificent. What a big baby, 4 kilos and 100 grams." 

She turned to me and said, "I didn't believe you could do it easily." Mom 
started to cry for joy and said, "Doctor, she is so meek." 

Mrs. Montazemi put the baby on the bed and attended to me and said to 
mom, "Stop crying, fetch some fruit juice for her to stop her pressure drop. 
We won't be able to stand her husband's nagging." 

There was a small white fridge in the room. I had no more pain, and just 
liked to sleep. The doctor turned on the recorder, a mellow instrumental 
music started to play. She'd already lighted up the incense. I could now 
notice everything, a clean, beautiful and fancy room. One wall was blue and 
the other pink. The wall and everything on it were blue, and the same for the 
pink one. The ceiling of the blue side was azurite blue, the exact color of the 
sky with a couple of silver stars sitting on the ceiling. I wanted all out to sleep 
while listening to that soothing mellow music. 

Mom brought the juice, inserted a straw in it and gave it to me. Bahman 
entered the room, still pale. I pitied him so I hinted to mom to give the juice 
to him. Dr. Montazemi noticed this and said, "You'd better not worry for him. 
Drink your juice. Men are tough." Then, she said to mom, "Please give daddy 
another juice in case mommy won't worry for him." Then, she put off her 
latex gloves and washed her hands in the beautiful sink built into the 
cabinet. Mom gave the juice to Bahman and dressed the baby. Mrs. 
Montazemi gave the baby to me and said, "Milk it." 

The baby was plump, white and cute, just like Mrs. Montazemi said. I 
remembered the tough time and pains I had while giving birth to Sahar, or 
the tough time, pains, wanderings and the tough situation of being war- 
stricken when Ali was born, all the cries for being far from Bahman, of Qom's 
hospital and my forlornness when Sahar was born. 

I kissed my daughter and milked her. She could barely suck up but still 
made an attempt. After having a little milk, she got tired and slept. Mom 
hugged her and put her on the bed. I felt good, having the company of 
Bahman, mom and Mrs. Montazemi who was a well-mannered specialist. All 
was soothing to me. 
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This delivery was more comfortable and memorable to me than the rest. 
I didn't like to leave that room. I wanted to sleep in that soothing fancy blue 
and pink room. I thought I would never forget the smell of that myrrh and 
that mellow music. It was full of happiness and delight at that moment. I 
thought the difficulties were over and finally I was seeing the happy side of 
life. I felt lucky by the birth of my daughter, this very night. I thought what a 
good day and dreamy night! I felt satisfied spending a happy night with the 
kids. How good to bear all the pain to make them happy. How good that I 
was not a spoilsport. 

Mrs. Montazemi started to write the necessary drugs in my health 
insurance card. Bahman was still looking downwards and repeatedly 
thanking Mrs. Montazemi. He came back to me after insisting on giving some 
money to Mrs. Montazemi for her job. He asked, "Are you Ok?" I'd never 
imagined to be better than this! I shook my head and said, "Yes, I'm fine." He 
was still standing and looking at me and asked, "Tell me something." Mom 
was excited and said, "Nasrin is so happy to have you here that she's 
speechless." Tears of joy ran into my eyes, but I resisted crying. 

Mom prepared the baby's bag. She put the baby in several sheets and 
wrapped it properly. The doctor examined my pressure and asked, "Do you 
feel dizzy? Are you fine?" I said, "Yes, I'm fine." She asked, "Can you get up?" 
and helped me sit up. Bahman helped me with my clothes. 

Mrs. Montazemi asked again, "Are you fine? No problem?" I said, "Yes, I'm 
fine." She said laughingly, "What do you mean you are fine? You should pout 
for your husband. Lie to him and say, I feel dizzy and weak, that I cannot 
walk." 

Bahman was still pale. I pitied him. I thought if I say as I was told by Mrs. 
Montazemi, he'd simply panic and faint. I forced a fake smile. Mom hugged 
the baby under her chador. Bahman took the bag with one hand and with 
the other supported me. We said goodbye to Mrs. Montazemi and left. It was 
still raining hardly. We stood at the door awning. Bahman opened the car 
door. To protect the baby against the cold, mom got on first. Bahman lifted 
me and put me in and closed the door. 
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When we got to our alley, we saw Rahmat hugging a kid and walking, while 
covering his head with a blanket and with another the kid's. I recognized the 
kid's voice of crying. When we arrived he let out a gasping cry. Upon seeing 
his dad he said, "Daddy, daddy Bahman!" He wanted to jump into Bahman's 
arms. Bahman opened the driveway's door. Rahmat reproached Bahman, 
"What's all this! You're never home, why have you made this kid so 
dependent on yourself! Poor Nasrin, how can she tolerate this kid! I see her 
all nights on the staircase trying to make him sleep." Bahman said nothing. 
He opened the door widely and went toward Rahmat to take the jumping kid. 
Then, he returned to the car. Sajjad was not breathing anymore. When we 
got in, Rahmat stepped forward, opened the car door and asked, "What's up 
Nasrin?" Bahman answered for me, "They said go home, it's midnight. Who's 
delivering a baby at this time! Come back tomorrow." Rahmat helped him 
with the door. I heard his voice amid that of the unchanging patter, "So you 
just wanted to stand me up at midnight?" Bahman opened the car door and 
helped me get off. Then, he said happily, "What do you say bro? Our daughter 
is born." Rahmat wouldn't believe. Mom ran into the building, still having the 
baby in her arms. Rahmat hugged Sajjad and ran after us. Bahman supported 
me. What a rain! A thunderbolt lighted the yard. Sajjad would cry again. When 
we were shuffling our way on the staircase, Sajjad jumped into Bahman's 
arms. He clutched his dad's neck firmly. He was choked out of incessant 
crying. 

Mom made my bed. Rahmat sat beside the baby and started to play with 
it. He was excited like kids. Minutes later he said goodbye and left. Bahman 
slept beside me and soon fell asleep. Sajjad's eyes were open all the time; 
he held his dad's neck firmly lest he may leave. 

The Ahwazi girl was nagging all night long. She couldn't suck my milk out 
though she was hungry. I could hear morning Azan from the loudspeaker of 
the mosque. Bahman and mom got up to say their prayers. When Bahman 
was over with his prayer, he took the baby from me to sleep. 

I woke up with Sajjad's voice. He was very happy. He'd come to my bed 
with his tricycle and said, "Mom, look what the baby's bought for me!" It was 
Bahman's plan. He'd been to Naderi Street early in the morning. He'd waited 
a while for the shops to open. It was a beautiful tricycle. Its white front basket 
was full of sweets and Petit Beurre and Wafer biscuits. He had also bought a 
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pink backpack with the image of "The Mice School" cartoon figures inscribed 
on it and had put it in the front basket. He'd bought a teddy bear fastened 
with a wire to the seat. I laughed and said, "Did you thank the baby?" Sajjad 
bent and kissed the baby's face and said, "Thanks baby." 

Bahman and Ali went shopping. When they returned, Ali was pulling up 
all the bags of shrimp, liver, meat and fish. I got up and went to the window 
to look at the yard. The rain had already stopped, but everything was still 
wet, including the soil in the garden, the trees, and the mosaics of the yard. 
The imprints of the rain were still on the walls. The van was full of melons, 
and fruit bags. I toddled to the kitchen. Mom was doing the dishes. I said, 
"Mom, what's Bahman doing! See what he’s bought!" Mom laughed and said, 
"Yes, men are like this. They like their kids a lot. He doesn't know what to do 
for happiness." I groaned to myself, "He'll keep on this way till he wastes the 
entire twenty thousands in loan." Mom laughed and said, "Leave him alone, 
let him enjoy." 

When Bahman came upstairs, I asked, "Bahman, darling, why this much 
melon, do you wish to sell them?" He laughed and said, "My friends say 
melon is full of sugar. It's fattening. I've bought them for you to grow fat." I 
said, "I hate getting fat." He said, "When you're thin, you are ugly!" 

Poor Ali was still struggling with the plastic bags. As soon as he saw me 
he said happily, "Mom, see how much food stuff we've bought. Daddy says 
it's all for you to eat." I laughed and said, "I'm not a giant, am I?" 

Bahman changed his clothes. He washed the livers and went to the 
terrace to kindle the fire and charcoals. Ali was also by his side. Mom was in 
the kitchen, attending to all those fruits, meat, chickens and fish. Sajjad and 
Sahar were playing in the hall and going around all the rooms with their 
tricycles. Sajjad would often offer me a handful of Smarties pills and would 
say, "Would you like to have Smarties?" 

Sahar loved the baby. She would play with the tricycle, but every now and 
then she would come and sit by the side of the baby, staring at her. The smell 
of barbecued liver filled the air. I was very hungry. Bahman put all the 
brochettes of liver in a loaf of bread and brought it by my bed side. I said, 
"First give them to mom and the kids." He called on my mom and gave her 
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three brochettes. Mom collected all the kids in the kitchen. Bahman salted 
some pieces of liver and put them in a piece of bread and offered them to 
me. They were very delicious. I felt regaining strength all through my body. 
He gave me another morsel, put it in my mouth and said, "Nasrin, I'm very 
happy. It's great to have two daughters and two sons." Then, he added while 
smiling, "But I love to have three daughters and three sons. I love to have 
many kids. Daughters would show us affection and we'll grant it to our sons. 
You'd raise him into a man soon. I'd like AN and Sajjad to be real men; to 
raise them as I wish, from early childhood. I'd like them both to excel in 
everything." 

The baby started to cry and mom ran to change her pampers. Bahman 
stopped. Mom took the dirty pamper off with the tip of her fingers and threw 
it in a plastic bag. The tang of piss rose, mom said, "Mom, it's enough. Would 
you please put an end to this baby boom! You've got two daughters, who are 
thanks to God like two flowers; and thanks a million, you've got two cute 
sons. Enough is enough." 

Mom cleaned up the baby and changed her. Then, she took the plastic 
bag and went into the lavatory. Bahman approached me and whispered in 
my ear, "Six boys and six girls. But seven boys and seven girls are excellent. 
"I bit my lips and said in a low voice, not to be heard by mom, "Please keep 
it down Bahman, poor mom." 

Mom washed her hands and went into the kitchen. A while later she came 
to the hall and said, "Mom, let's ask Halimeh and her kids to come upstairs 
for dinner, and then we can name the baby. I'm restless. I should be leaving 
soon. Saeed and Hamid are alone." 

Bahman had no objection. The two of them went into the kitchen. For 
dinner, mom had cooked rice with stuffed fish in the manner of 
Khorramshahr people. The smell of vegetable, garlic and fish were mixed. 
Mom had made a sweet dish and a childbirth drug^for the two of us, Halimeh 
and me, with new-born kids. Bahman and mom had planned for a great 
party. 


1. This drug consists of jaiab powder, cashews, turmeric, and cinnamon sticks. 
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Halimeh sat beside me. Mom and Bahman were in the kitchen, bringing 
the food. Ali and Rahmat were setting the table. 

After the dinner, Bahman hugged the baby and gave it to mom and said, 
'Auntie, would you please recite the prayers in her ears." Mom recited the 
prayers and said, "What would you call her?" Bahman looked at me and said 
"Sajidah." Mom furtively looked at me, without others' noticing. It was alright 
with me; I smiled and said, "Sajidah would go with Sajjad." Bahman was 
happy with this and said satisfactorily, "I love these two names; they remind 
me of God, prayer, supplication, and prostration." 

After the dinner, when Rahmat and his family were gone, mom, while 
cleaning up Sajidah said, "Nasrin, do you like the name Sajidah?" I said, "Yes, 
it's a really beautiful name mom, isn't it?" Mom said, "Not bad. But I say if 
you don't like the name, say something, say it frankly." I said, "We'd already 
settled the name," and thought to myself I love Bahman, whatever he says I 
accept. I'd like to say to mom that I'm really concerned about Bahman. 
Whenever he leaves. I'd say it's the last of me to see him and when he returns 
I thank God for giving me the chance to see him once more. That's why I don't 
want to do something and regret it later. Mom said no more. I couldn't hide 
my tears. 

Mom would say eagerly, "I am going tomorrow," and we would bring 
excuses to postpone it for another day. One day Bahman said, "I've been 
proposed to move to Tehran, to Firoozeh Palace, to the headquarters. 
They've also promised to provide us with a public house in Shahid 
Tondgooyan Street. It's Imam Khomeini's opinion to use people's expertise 
in the construction of the country." I was elated to hear that and said, "Then 
let's go Bahman. I'm done with forlornness and wandering. Let's go and get 
close to my mom. Kids are grown in number and I cannot take care of them 
singlehandedly." Mom was happier than me. She said, "Yes, come and get a 
house close to us. I'll come to help pack your stuff and move to Tehran. Some 
of your wedding stuff is still in our place. When you come to Tehran I'd help 
to arrange everything." Bahman was doubtful. Mom said, "Auntie, I'd stay till 
we move together." 
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It was announced to Bah man that they were to meet Imam Khomeini soon 
in Jamaran. He was overwhelmed. He'd say, "I'll go to Imam and seek his 
advice. Whatever he says, I'll follow." 

Sajidah would grow soon. She was a pretty girl. On her lids would grow 
three rows of black eyelashes. She had big eyes; wild and black. As if 
someone had splashed a bowl of collyrium on her eyes, just like Bahman's. 
She had a big round face. She was mild brunette, with big and a little dark 
lips. When we'd wash her in the bathroom, we couldn't look at her because 
she would grow very beautiful. As if God had painted this kid's face. Bahman 
would say, "Just like what I wanted, a beautiful brunette and amiable Ahwazi 
girl." 

The day we were destined to go to Tehran, Bahman got up early in the 
morning. He bought local cheese, butter and cream. We had an empty box of 
drink bottles. He changed it for a full one of Fanta. Mom spread a mat at the 
back of the van and put some cushions. The icebox was filled with ice, some 
fruit and drink. On the ice, she'd put some bottles of water. At the back of 
the cab, we had an empty artillery box wherein we would keep our clothes. 
Mom made a kitchen for herself at the back of the van. She brought some 
empty wooden fruit boxes wherein she put the pot, some plates, spoons and 
forks, some spice, and whatever she thought we'd need in our journey. She 
had even filled the flux. She cleaned the house, prepared Sajidah and 
swaddled her. We locked the door and went downstairs, said goodbye to 
Rahmat and Halimeh and got on the car. Mom, AN and Sahar went at the 
back, Sajjad, Sajidah, and I sat in front. 

There was a clean fresh air early in the morning. The two rows of fruitless 
trees, with their evergreen bright leaves across the road, dancing in the wind 
like willow, were amazing. Near Andimeshk, there was a green plain with 
drooping tulips and yellow and pink flowers exciting us all. Mom knocked at 
the back window and said, "We should stop here." 

Bahman parked the car near the fruitless trees. The sun had not risen yet. 
Bahman spread the mat. Mom brought the cushions and put them next to 
the trees. She washed up the kids with the water of one bottle, and combed 
their hair. She served the breakfast while we were all sitting around the 
table. Fresh bread, cream, honey, cheese and butter with hot tea under those 
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fruitless trees, and amid all those yellow and purple flowers were 
invigorating. We were somehow insatiable from all this. Mom had swaddled 
Sajidah and had left her on the car seat. Though the baby couldn't roll over, 
we'd left the car door open and would keep an eye on her. Bahman was 
talking, and making us laugh. Sajjad would go and kiss his dad every now 
and then. All would call him a brown-noser. Sahar was also taking after him 
and would say, "brown-doser!" 

Peace was all around, no airstrike or sound of anti-aircraft. Bahman was 
with me and I knew no fear. I felt like lucky momently. I breathed out of relief 
and said, "I think this is our lucky year at last. I'll live like my sisters at last." 

When we were over with the breakfast, I got up to help collect the stuff. 
Bahman said, "Don't move, get back into the car. I'll fill your shoes. Tell me 
to do whatever you want." I sat in and hugged Sajidah. 

We got to Khorramabad at lunchtime. We got off close to a park. Mom had 
cooked the lunch the other night. We spread the mat a second time and put 
the cushions next to the trees. Mom brought out the portable stove and 
warmed the food. The smell of rice and bean cooked by mom, mingled with 
that of the Shirazi salad, was appetizing. 

We arrived in Qom at night. We went to my mother-in-law's house. They 
grew happy seeing us and Sajidah. My mother-in-law would kiss Sajidah 
saying, "Oh God, what an ugly baby. To whom does she resemble?" I knew 
she would say this to keep her from harms eye. I was so exhausted that I 
gave the baby to Mitra to clean and change. My mother-in-law said, "Nasrin, 
how come, this baby is neither nagging nor crying!" 

Next noon, my mother-in-law cooked for us fish shells with the fish we'd 
brought along. In the afternoon we went to Tehran. That very day Bahman 
went to attend to his affairs. He was dismayed when he found that their 
meeting with Imam was postponed. He said with rage, "Let's head for the 
North." We've not seen Naghmeh after her wedding." It was a good 
opportunity to see her. 

Saeed and Hamid got on the back of the van. Though they were growing 
up, they were cooing themselves for mom. It was clear they'd missed her a 
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lot. They'd put their heads on mom's lap and slept at the back of the van. 
Mom would kiss and caress them. 

The first fruits of the year were cherry and apricot. Bahman bought 
several kilos and put them in the icebox. I started crying, seeing the beautiful 
scenery of Chaloos road. How happy and indifferent people were! How 
different from Ahwaz! As if we were in another country. I'd pity myself and 
my kids, living with the least facilities under bombardment. I said, "Bahman, 
how did we manage to tolerate wandering for seven years? We had a really 
tough time!" He said, "Because we were at the heart of danger, we couldn't 
notice it. We'd think this is life." I said, "Thanks God. Bahman, I'm lucky from 
now on. Our wandering is over. God has wanted to save me at last. Please do 
something so that we'll have peace in life." Bahman didn't answer. His 
silence set me on fire. I said, "See how happy the kids are. It's the first time 
ever they see the sea. Poor things! AM and Sajjad are restless, they cannot 
believe all this, they think it's a dream." 

Naghmeh had a good life. Her husband was a fellow teacher. We stayed 
with them for a few days. In the afternoons we'd go to the sea. The kids were 
happy, swimming from morn to night. 

When we got backto Tehran, Bahman went after his affairs again. Meeting 
with Imam Khomeini had been postponed to an indefinite time. We were still 
weighing whetherto go or stay that Bahman was given a one-month mission. 
He was to buy some telecommunication devices and to be trained in Turkey 
on wireless room. Bahman had already told me that the wireless devices in 
Iran were outdated, and in need of renewal. When he wanted to leave, he 
had some money left from that twenty-thousand loan. He gave it all to me 
and said, "I won't have the chance to go shopping there. You can buy 
whatever you like for the kids; hide them so that I'd give them for souvenirs 
upon my return." 

When Bahman left, mom was more hopeful. She'd say, "Nasrin, I know 
something, now that he's going abroad, he'd see how lucky and in welfare 
people are there with their families, he'd return and will choose to stay here 
in Tehran. Mark my words!" 
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I used the opportunity to lookfor a house nearby to let. I managed to find 
one, and settled about everything with the landlord and waited for Bahman 
to return.We werelucky enough since there were many parties and weddings 
in the meantime, making us all busy enjoying our time. Wherever we were 
invited, in the weddings I'd be put in charge of the bride's footbath. This is a 
Khorramshahr custom. In the weddings, the luckiest woman in the family 
would wash the bride's feet in a silver bowl. When I was washing the bride's 
feet, the rest would pray that she'll be as lucky as me. 

In Tehran we were so busy and happy that we didn't notice the passage 
of the days. I wanted this peace of mind, this happiness, devoid of any fear 
or anxiety of the red code or bombardment; no more fear of loneliness, no 
more fear of losing one's husband on the battlefield. 

One month flew as fast as it could and Bahman came back with a bag full 
of souvenirs, mostly for me. He'd bought perfume, hairdryer, shirt, blouse, 
pants, shoes, slippers, shampoo, candy, soap, and cosmetics for me. He'd 
bought two sets from things like scarf and shirt. I asked, "Why two sets with 
the same color and size?" He'd say, "I liked them. I thought if they get old or 
worn out, you'd have one more." Mom would tease him by asking, "You 
wouldn't raise your head to look at the stranger women, how could you 
manage to go and buy these stuff from those semi-naked women?" Bahman 
would laugh and say, "Auntie, I asked my friends to do the shopping for me. 
One day, one of them came to me and said 'how on earth should I know how 
your wife looks like, or what's her size! No more, go and get whatever you 
like for your wife.'" 

A few days later, Rahmat and Halimeh, along with their kids, came to 
Tehran, so we were together once more. We arranged a thanksgiving party to 
feed our relatives for the birth of our babies, Sajidah and Mohammad. 
Forouzan and Saghar and their husbands and kids also came from Shiraz. 
Our uncles also came along with their wives and their families. Our sisters- 
in-law and brothers-in-law with their spouses' families made a large 
number. We all went to Oom to my mother-in-law's house. We had nearly 
seventy guests. Bahman had got his outstation allowance and his salary and 
he spent money lavishly. 
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My mom and my mother-in-law got up at dawn and prepared all the 
dishes and the stuff we needed for breakfast and lunch and set them at one 
corner of the yard. When men got up, they put all the stuff in the booths of 
the cars. We'd settled on a village named Vashnoveh between Qom and 
Kashan. It was dark when we set up our trip. I slept all the way. The sun had 
just risen when we got there. 

It was a big garden full of fruits, belonging to the father of one of Sheikh 
Fazel's friends. The garden did have a building, WC, and water and electricity, 
but we preferred to sit under the trees and enjoy the cold air and the 
greenery of the trees and the refreshing scenery. Men set up the tents and 
prepared a comfortable place for the ease and rest of the kids. 

The kids were moving around in the garden, gathering the dry branches 
of the trees to feed the fireplaces set up by men. My mother-in-law had a 
black teapot and kettle reserved for the picnic. She put the kettle on the fire 
and made tea. We had breakfast together. There was a large crowd, as many 
as loads on two buses. Whenever one said something funny, the whole 
garden would burst into laughter. 

When the breakfast was over, Bahman and Rahmat went to buy a lamb in 
the village. The butcher had slaughtered the lamb there. My mom and my 
mother-in-law took enough meat to prepare stew. Then, they started to 
divide the remaining meat into portions. The guys had bought some 
vegetables too. 

The kids were running noisily. Some men were playing volleyball and 
some others were observing the fire. We had a heap of vegetables to clean. 
Bahman was humorous and said, "Please collect these vegetables as soon 
as you can lest some Shiraz guys may come here with golden syrup and 
lettuce and settle here for picnic." Shiraz guys were reputed as people of fun; 
whenever they saw a green land, they picked some syrup and lettuce and 
settle there to dance and rejoice. 

Mom had brought along some berths for the kids. She'd even brought a 
bed net for Sajidah. 
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For lunch we had a delicious stew. After the lunch, we all slept under 
different trees. The kids were still playing. Bahman and Rahmat gave all the 
remaining meat to the poor folks of the village. 

Bahman made a target with fruit cardboard boxes and brought his 
hunting gun and called on the kids and the youngsters and said, "Attention! 
Attention! Free shooting class." Mom whined, "What are you doing auntie? 
It's dangerous. A bullet may bounce back and would injure somebody, 
spoiling all our sport." Bahman said, "Auntie, don't worry. All our relatives, 
boys and girls, should learn to shoot. Didn't you see how many pro¬ 
revolutionary girl warriors were there at the beginning of the war to defend 
Khorramshahr?" 

Fie cut the boxes into a circle and, by means of a pen, he drew some 
circles inside one another, at the very center there was the smallest of all 
circles in black, serving as the target. Fle'd say, "Aim well. Whoever manages 
to hit the central circle will get a prize." 

Around evening, some village folks came to the garden and insisted on 
inviting us for dinner. We explained that there is a large number of us and 
that we don't like to bother them, but they wouldn't accept our excuses. We 
took all the edible stuff left over, from fruits to nuts, jam, ofals and etc. to 
the host's place. 

The house had a big stone porch with wooden pole railings. We all sat on 
the porch and had a simple dinner. The chirping of the crickets, the barking 
of the dogs, along with the glimmering of the lights of the village made us 
feel good. We liked to stay there for long. The host's wife also insisted on our 
staying there that night, saying, "We have enough clean beds for you all." At 
first we were tempted to stay, especially since men had planned to sleep on 
the roof, but since some were officers and had to report to their jobs next 
day, we left. We left the cold, agreeable silence of the village night alone and 
got on our cars to go to Qom. The kids were so exhausted from playing that 
as soon as they got on they fell asleep. I was staring at the dark roads and 
plains and would think how funny it was. What a good day! It was on par with 
my wedding day. 
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Next morning we returned to Tehran and Bahman went to the Firoozeh 
Palace to talk the final words about his job and the transfer to Tehran. Mom 
and I were so happy that we hugged and kissed. Mom said, "Thanks God! You 
are also settled at last." I was very happy to be around my family since mom 
could help me raise the kids. 

We had had lunch when Bahman came back. He was happy and said, 
"Nasrin, when are you ready to leave?" I said, "Whenever you say. I'll leave 
the kids with Mom. We'll be back in two days." Bahman got my hand and said, 
"No way, we'll take them too." I said, "Don't you want us to collect our things 
and return to Tehran. We don't have much stuff left there, a TV, an oven and 
a fridge. The rest is the stuff of the kids, our clothes, and some beds." 
Bahman pressed my hand firmly and said, "We won't return to Tehran. We 
are going to our own house in Ahwaz." Before I could say something, he 
added, "If you wish, you and the kids can stay here. I'll return myself." 

I was struck dumb. I looked at him for some minutes. Mom was also 
dumbfounded at the center of the hall. The kids were not noticing all this 
and were making noises, jumping up and down. Bahman said, "Look Nasrin, 
the truth is that I don't like to come to Tehran. I cannot leave my town and 
the front alone at this situation. Honestly, this was my decision from the very 
first. I didn't like to come here. I just felt maybe it was a must, but I thought 
all the way to the Firoozeh Palace and as soon as I got there the first thing I 
said was not to transfer me. I was relieved to say so, as if a burden had been 
lifted from my shoulders. Now I feel relieved. I'd stay till the war is over. If I 
come to Tehran, it means I've run away from war like a coward. I'm not such 
a man. I remember when Khorramshahr was occupied. I always thought that 
my sisters, mom, you and all our town girls were captivated. I was restless. It 
was so tough. I couldn't sleep. Don't you remember how hard it was for us to 
regain Khorramshahr! Do you know how many dear friends I've lost in this 
war? We toiled to set Khorramshahr free. I should take care of my town. I 
cannot come here. I'm in love, in love with Khorramshahr and Abadan." 

I didn't feel good hearing all this. Unlike Bahman, I didn't want to return, 
but I knew he would go even without us. I didn't know what to do. I didn't 
object. I didn't talk too. My depression returned. I was used to it, whenever 
a problem or something bad happened, I would lie in a corner, not talking to 
anyone. Poor mom! She talked to Bahman to change his mind, but Bahman 
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would not bend. He said, "Auntie, if I come here, I'd be a role model for 
others. It'd be a dangerous heresy when they follow me and come here. In 
that case something horrible may happen again. We didn't let the enemy to 
get an inch of our soil." Mom said no more. She took the kids to the 
bathroom, washed them up, put their clean clothes on and collected my 
stuff. 

Bahman came to my room some hours later. He said mildly, "Nasrin, 
darling, are you crossed with me?" I answered drowsily, "No." He said, "Would 
you come along to Ahwaz? I want to go tonight." I said, "Yes." He said, "If you 
wish you can stay. I won't object. I'll come every now and then to see you." I 
didn't answer. He said, "So, don't come, at least for the time being. Stay here 
till October, the beginning of the schools." I said, "No, I'll come along. We 
should register All at school." He said, "I'm sorry, I don't know how to make 
up for all your favors. You are not a woman, you are an angel." I started 
crying. Mom was petrified, so she entered the room. She hugged and kissed 
me. I was screaming, "Damn to this war, damn to Saddam. I want my life. I 
want peace. I don't want to be far from my husband. I want my children to 
be protected by their dad." Bahman stepped forward. He got my hands, 
kissed them and said, "Nasrin, darling, Khorramshahr is also our kid, our 
daughter, our sister, we cannot leave her alone." My hands were soaked with 
tears. Bahman put my hands on the carpet and put his forehead on my 
hands. Mom kissed my hair saying, "God-willing, everything will restore to 
normal, the war will be over soon and these pagans, this Saddam, will leave 
us alone." A big lump was stuck in my throat. I screamed, "I didn't have a 
father from childhood, I don't want the same for my kids." I was choked. I 
screamed, "Dad, dad, dear dad, darling." 
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It took me long to get rid of that depression and restore to normal. In the 
October of 1987 AN went to the first grade. Sajidah had grown into a plump, 
beautiful girl. She grew fast. Her teeth grew when she was barely five months 
old. She started talking at her sixth month. Mom used to advise me about 
the kids, especially Sajidah, whenever she phoned. She'd say, "Mom, don't 
show this kid to anybody, she is wild-eyed. May God save her from evil eyes!" 

Forouzan's husband had bought a big equipped pram from Dubai for his 
daughter Samaneh. Now that she had grown up, Forouzan gave it to me. In 
the mornings when I was accompanying AM to school. I'd take Sajidah with 
the pram along. Sajjad would nag, rubbing himself to the ground, insisting 
and saying, "I'm tired." I had to hug him, AN would take his bag with one hand 
and with the other he'd push the pram. Sahar would also help. 

All's school had been demolished in bombardment. Several conexes were 
put in the middle of the yard, and the kids studied there. 

Whenever it rained, the streets were more like rivers and I had to hug AN 
to school otherwise the flood would take him. 

Sajidah wasthejoyof our life. She started eating so soon. She'd sit at the 
table, and eat everything we ate. I was afraid the food may stick in her throat. 
I'd say, "Mommy, don't eat, let mommy milk you." She'd not listen. 

In 1987 the war dragged to cities. Even Tehran was added to the airstrike 
list. Ahwaz was severely bombarded. Chemical bombardment in the front 
went on unrestrained and the human right organization would not interfere. 
Bahman would come less often to Ahwaz. He was the head of Imam Hossein 
garrison's telecommunication and also in charge of training Sh.M.R. Many of 
the soldiers had not been taught about this and in time of chemical attacks 
theydid not know howto take care of themselves.This had exactly happened 
to Bahman and he was still suffering from those chemical injuries. 

Bahman had to go to Shiraz in November. He was supposed to be 
transferring some of the broken-down telecommunication devices and 
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electric appliances to be repaired. The kids were disturbing me, hence, I 
asked him to take Sahar along, to my sister Saghar. My sister had three 
daughters, Afifa, Fatemeh, and Atifa. Afifa was five years Sahar's senior, but 
Fatemeh and Atifa were just one to two years older than Sahar and would 
make good playmates for her. 

When Sahar left, I was relieved. I knew she'll have a great time in Shiraz 
and it would be refreshing to her. 

One morning. I'd just gotten home from All's school and I was about to 
think what to cook for lunch that red code was announced. Flabitually, I 
hugged Sajidah and took Sajjad's hand. No sooner than I ran to the stairs 
that the whole house shook. The doors and the windows opened widely and 
warm air rushed in. I heard a choked voice, like burstingof something.Then, 
the windows smashed and fell down. 

Sajjad, who would always panic and cry at such times, was speechless 
and stuck to me. Sajidah grew pale and her eyes crossed. I lost all spirit. I 
shook her in my arms. At first I thought she was dead, so I slapped her wildly 
twice. She shook suddenly and vomited a greenish liquid. I forgot Sajjad and 
didn't know what to do. I ran into the lavatory and washed her face. Fler 
vomiting was incessant. While she was shaking all through and trembling, 
she said, "Piss, piss." I wanted to undress her but I saw she was wet. She kept 
vomiting and had diarrhea. She was panicked and kept asking for water. 

I ran downstairs to Flalimeh and told her, "It seems that the baby has 
freaked out. See how she vomits and has nonstop diarrhea." She had ORS 
powder at home. We solved it in water and poured it in the baby bottle. 
Sajidah was thirsty. We did our best but she wouldn't drink the solution. 
Flalimeh said, "Put your nipple in her mouth." The baby's body was trembling. 
Despite all this, she started sucking my nipple. Fler lips trembled so much 
that she couldn't get my nipple. The sirens were heard from the alley. 
Flalimeh laid one of Mohammad's rubbers under Sajidah. Fler diarrhea would 
not stop. 

Rahmat rushed into the house saying, "The bomb has fallen at the corner 
of the street, are you alright?" I said sobbingly, "My baby is dying Rahmat." 
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Halimeh said, "Don't worry, you take care of my kids, we'll take her to the 
hospital." 

I wrapped the baby in several pampers and sheets, kissed her and gave 
her to Halimeh. I was concerned for Ali on the one hand and on the other 
hand Sajjad was bursting out crying. I was very worried. The house had been 
plundered. A big quiver had fallen into the yard and the plastic cover of the 
garden was torn down. The branches of the myrtle tree had broken and fallen 
on the ground. Some bricks and electric wires had also fallen in the yard. We 
heard a crowd of people yelling and crying in the alley. The worry about Ali 
and Sajjad was driving me crazy. I couldn't leave the kids and fetch Ali. I had 
no means to know whether he was alive or not. 

Sajjad was nagging and I couldn't calm him down. Mohammad was also 
whining. I hugged him and like Sajidah put my nipple in his mouth. I sat and 
gathered all the kids around and said, "Kids, let's pray. God, please restore 
Sajidah's health. God may save Ali from danger. God may return Bahman safe 
and sound." 

The kids looked at me concernedly. I had no control over me and was 
moping around in the rooms. Rahmat had put black adhesive tapes on all 
his windowpanes to evade breaking of the glasses and falling inside, even 
though the whole window was displaced or at the nick of falling. 

The alley was crowded and I would hear somebody knocking hardly on 
the door. I ran for the door and opened it. It was Ali. I hugged and kissed him 
while crying. I asked, "Did you come with somebody?" He would say panting, 
"No, all by myself. When it got code red, they'd take us to the shelter. After 
the bombardment all the dads came after my friends. When you didn't come 
I panicked. I thought our house has been bombarded. The school principal 
wouldn't let me come. I ran from her." I hugged him again and kissed him. Ali 
said, "Mom, are you alright? Our neighbors' houses have been demolished." 
I got his hand and closed the door and said, "Yes, mommy, we are alright." I 
took him upstairs and made a simple lunch for the kids. 

Rahmat and Halimeh returned a couple of hours later. When I saw Sajidah 
in Rahmat's arms with a plastic bag of drugs in Halimeh's hands, I was 
relieved and asked, "What happened?" Halimeh said, "Nothing. You have no 
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idea how crowded the hospital is. The doctors and facilities are low. There 
were few nurses in the Emergency. They got a line going and said she'll be 
alright." Rahmat said, "don't worry, she's OK. Look, she laughs." 

I hugged Sajidah and took her upstairs. She was the same. She heaved so 
much that I was afraid she might rupture some of her inner workings. She 
still had diarrhea. Her eyes were deviated; they would cross to the right, and 
sometimes to the left. Sometimes she'd look above her head. I'd panic and 
say, "Sajidah, darling, clap, clap mommy." But she wouldn't hear. 

It grew dark, the electricity was cut. I gave the kids their dinner and put 
them to sleep. Water was also cut. A thin thread of water was coming out of 
the bath's tap. I wondered how to wash and clean the baby. She vomited and 
had diarrhea overnight. I did not wrap her in pampers. I brought all nylons 
and put them under her. I'd take the dirty nylon. I couldn't sleep till morning. 

Early in the morning, I called our neighbor, Mrs. Rezai. We were close 
friends and I knew they'll wake up early in the morning. She had five kids, 
the last of which was a newborn. She'd say, I wake the kids up early in the 
morning to have breakfast with their dad, lest God-forbid, something bad 
happens to him, they'll have the chance to taste fatherly love. Her husband 
was working in the basecamp close to our place. Every morning he had to go 
to different fronts, but he'd often come back home at nights. As soon as I 
called, she picked up the phone. I grew happy, since I heard the voice of the 
radio. I told her all about Sajidah and said, "Rahmat did me the favor to take 
Sajidah to Chaharshir hospital. There was no specialist then. Now I'd like to 
take her to Golestan hospital. Rahmat wants to go to work and I can't bother 
him again." She didn't let me finish and said, "Let me change the baby and 
get her to sleep, in the meantime, you get ready." 

I gave AM his breakfast and asked him to go to school by himself. I dressed 
Sajjad and took a bag full of pampers and clothes for Sajidah. I hugged her 
and dragged Sajjad behind. He'd cry nonstop, but I didn't pay any attention 
to it. On the way out, I left him with Halimeh and said, "I'll go to the hospital. 
If I'm late, please phone AM's school and tell them send AM home alone." 

Mrs. Rezai and her husband were waiting for me in the car. I got on. It was 
only then that I noticed the alley, all plundered. Sajidah vomited in my arms 
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and her diarrhea wouldn't stop. Mr. Rezai speeded up and in no time we got 
to Golestan hospital. At the very door I asked Mrs. Rezai to go back home and 
said to her that if I needed help I'd call her. 

Golestan hospital was crowded, there was no doctor and nobody would 
listen to me. I was young and didn't have courage enough to speak. The 
patients were deserted on the beds in the hallway with no care. One was 
whining, another was calling a nurse. A young woman dragged my chador 
and said, "Mme, for God's sake call on the nurse. I feel sick and full of pains." 
I said, "Sure thing" and ran toward the Emergency. I saw a nurse at the 
Emergency door and said, "Mme, my baby has nonstop vomiting and 
diarrhea from the other day's bombardment. What should I do?" She looked 
at Sajidah and said, "Give me her health insurance card." I drew it out from 
my bag. The nurse wrote something in it and said, "Go and take an X-ray of 
her lungs." It didn't occur to me to say that this baby is dying from 
dehydration, and that there is no need for an X-ray of her lungs! I didn't dare 
to speak. I couldn't yell out for help. I'd just stuffed my bag full of clothes 
and pampers. I had Sajidah in one hand, the bag in the other and with my 
teeth I held my chador. There was no one to help. 

I waited in the queue for radiology. I put my nipple in Sajidah's mouth 
and she was sucking. There was no milk in it and the baby lacked the power 
to suck. Her eyes were crossed upward. There was no bed to lay her on, and 
no one to help and examine her. My cute baby was vomiting nonstop, the 
same as her diarrhea. They took her X-ray and I had to wait for the result. I 
ran for the Emergency in the meantime. Another nurse was there. I staggered 
for a while to regain the power to accost her. I said bashfully, "Sorry Mme, 
my baby has nonstop diarrhea and vomiting, would you please get her a line 
going?" She looked at Sajidah and pitied her. She gave me a serum and 
connected the needle to the plump hand of my baby in my arm. I put the bag 
full of clothes and pampers on the ground and sat on the cold stone floor of 
the hospital. 

I pitied myself. I wished I had company to trust Sajidah with and go for a 
doctor. That same nurse passed me by. I imploringly said, "Mme, is there a 
bed where I could lay my baby on?" She came back with a torn-down bed 
shortly. The railings on the two sides were broken down and wouldn't move 
up and down. I bent over the bed and from above the railings I laid her on 
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the bed. I knew I was losing my cute daughter. Motherly experience told me 
that she's in a critical state, and that I should get up and do something. None 
of my kids had already had such a diarrhea and vomiting. I should also wait 
for the result of the radiology. I had no other choice. I got sterile bandage 
from the nurse, tied Sajidah's hands to the two sides of the bed though I 
knew the poor thing had no vigor and power to move. I had butterflies in my 
stomach. I thought to myself, sooner or later she'll fly from me like a pigeon. 

The radiology section was in another building. I had to cross the yard. In 
the hallway there were many chemo-injured soldiers with blistered hands, 
legs and faces. They were lying on the cold bare floor of the hospital. Poor 
things were crying out of pain. It reminded me of Bahman and his blistered 
and injured body. It was a long way and I was listless and powerless. I ran 
sobbingly and collected the X-ray. There was a public phone in the yard. I 
phoned home since I was concerned for AN. I asked about him from Halimeh. 
She was exhausted with Sajjad and whined, "This naughty Sajjad has 
knocked me down by his incessant nagging. He cried so much that I didn't 
notice it was 1 p.m. Poor AN was alone in the alley and had wet himself out 
of fear. I called school and the poor janitor brought him back home with his 
own motorcycle." I said desperately, "Would you please change his clothes 
lest he may catch cold." Halimeh said, "Thanks God, he is a man himself. He's 
washed himself and I gave him Somayyeh's pant." I was very nervous and 
started crying. I said, "Look Halimeh, Sajidah is dying, tell Rahmat to come 
here by any means. Besides, I have no money on me. Don't forget to tell him 
to come." 

I hung the phone. I didn't know why I was repeatedly thinking that Sajidah 
was dying. I remembered Bahman saying, "Don't go anywhere alone. The five 
of you should be together everywhere you go. If God-forbid something 
happens, let it happen to you all." He didn't know what had befallen us. 

In the Emergency hallway there was a young boy of about seventeen to 
eighteen, with a swollen face and injured body lying on the floor. I passed 
him by, he whined and said, "Mom. Mom?" It really jarred me. I paused and 
looked at him and thought these are his last breaths. AN of a sudden 
someone spoke inside me and said, "Sweetie, what's wrong son?" He laughed 
and said, "Mom, forgive me ." What could I do? I said, "The doctor will come 
soon." A nurse passed me by, I drew her uniform and said, "Nurse, for God's 
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sake help my son. Do something." I was crying impulsively. The nurse looked 
at both of us. Then, she checked the young boy's pulse. He was staring at the 
ceiling. I couldn't stand it anymore. I couldn't pass quickly through all those 
injured soldiers. I had to walk slowly not to tread on an injured foot or hand. 
I felt sorry for whoever I saw. The young boy's look was always before me. I 
was mad with myself. I wished I'd bent to take his hand or sit by his side and 
put his head on my lap! He was in such a bad state that he wouldn't know I 
was not his mother. I wished he'd died thinking his mom was around. 

When I got to Sajidah's bed, I felt she's dead too. The line was going, but 
her eyes were closed and her toes were blue, as if this blueness was about 
to permeate through her body. For the first time I put my shame aside and 
screamed, "My baby, my baby died! Help." The bruise was working up. I ran 
into the hallway and got a nurse's hand to come and see Sajidah. As I was 
crying, I said, "My baby's dead. Look at her feet. They're blue. For God's sake 
stop that line going. It's all due to this serum." The nurse looked at me angrily 
and said, "It has nothing to do with it Mme. Why don't you go out. Don't make 
this much noise. Let me concentrate." 

I'd no control over me. I'd beat myself. I'd think everybody passing could 
be Sajidah's savior and could give her back to me. So I started to implore, 
"For God's sake, help me. My cute daughter, my curly doll is dying." I heard a 
voice from the room, "Mme, come on! Your baby is alright." 

I went to Sajidah. The blueness was settled and the nurse had 
disconnected the serum. I hugged Sajidah and kissed her. She'd opened her 
eyes but the pupils of her eyes were still up. I kissed her again, "Sajidah, 
Sajidah, darling, my cute-eyed sweetie, mommy's Ahwazi daughter." 

I tidied her long curly hair. Sajidah opened her eyes completely and said, 
"Mommy." I said, "Yes sweetie. My dear doll." She'd hardly say, "Water." I put 
my nipple in her mouth. She sucked devouringly. The nurse said, "Put her 
backon the bed." I said, "The bed railings are broken down, I cannot milk her 
then." She arranged the railings but to no avail. She said, "Come along." 

At the far end of the Emergency section there was a small room like a 
storehouse. There was a bed at its center. I laid Sajidah on that bed. The 
nurse undressed the baby. She put some sterile bandage under her. Then, 
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she fetched some devices and connected the wires to Sajidah and said, 
"Come and milk her." 

There was no seat. I bent over the bed and put my nipple in Sajidah's 
mouth. She couldn't suck anymore. Nevertheless, a few minutes after she 
had a little milk, her nails turned blue. The nurse was gone. I ran after her. 
She returned along with several other members of the staff and started to 
revive her. One of them sent me out and closed the door behind. After a 
while, the same nurse called me, "Sajidah's mom, come in." I ran in 
disconcertedly. She said, "Milk her, she'd been dehydrated." I bent over and 
milked her. Her mouth was dry. She couldn't suck. Her body turned blue 
again. This time it was getting cold. 

In the meantime Rahmat entered. Apparently he was right back from 
work. He had on Sepahi uniform. As soon as he saw me, he gathered 
everything. He'd stand by Sajidah's bed. Sajidah's head was inclined and 
water was running into the sterile gas we'd put under her head. From the 
bottom, as if there was a low-pressure tap, thin piss and pee were splashing 
on the sterile gas. I found two nylons and wore them as gloves. I wet a piece 
of cotton under the wash at the corner of the room and washed between her 
legs not to bruise. 

As if they had inserted a pin in my plump daughter, gradually flattening 
her. Her long hair was on her face and under her head. Though she was seven 
months old, she was tall, with a big round face, and a nicely-cut figure. 

A doctor followed Rahmat. He asked, "Is that cute girl here?" The nurses 
encircled him. A nurse came to me and explained at once that this doctor 
has come from Chaharshir hospital. She added that his working hour was 
over and he'd been going to take a rest but they'd called him to come here 
and pay a visit on the way home to Sajidah. The doctor looked at me and 
said, "Take the mom out and get a line going for her. Help me take the kid's 
spine sample" 

One of the nurses led me out and laid me on a bed by the door. She 
connected a serum to my hand. Some nurses ran out of the room and 
returned with their work tray. Rahmat also came out. I said, "For God's sake 
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Stay with my poor baby." He said, "They didn't let me to. They want to take a 
spine sample." 

I was waiting to hear my poor baby scream when they'd inject the vaccine. 
But there was no sound. One of the nurses came out and handed the spine 
sample to Rahmat and said, "Take this immediately to Chaharshir hospital 
and get back the result as soon as possible." 

The doctor and a couple of the nurses were still in the room when Rahmat 
left. I asked the nurse; "Mme, what's wrong with the baby?" She said, "Your 
kid has been dehydrated due to severe diarrhea and vomiting. The only thing 
left to her is sodium. Unfortunately, wherever you have taken her, they have 
injected sugar-sodium serum. Imagine you pour a lot of salt and a little water 
in a glass. Now, if you take the water out, what remains?" She didn't wait for 
a reply and said, "Salt. This is what is left for this little kid. She's in a coma" 
and resumed "even if an experienced nurse had seen her, she'd have 
diagnosed what's wrong with her. But because it is too crowded here due to 
the large number of wounded soldiers, and also the abundance of work to 
be done, the doctors and the nurses make mistakes. They'd thought the kid 
might have had Meningitis or an infection or due to the pollution her lungs 
have been infected." I asked, "Will she get well?" She didn't answer. I 
panicked. With the serum in my hand I ran for the room. 

There were many wires and devices connected to my baby. There was a 
nurse with her. I bent over the bed and put my nipple in Sajidah's mouth. 
The pupils of her eyes were upward so that you couldn't see them. It was 
only whiteness. I said, "Lady, mommy's honey. Daddy's cute girl. Are you 
fine?" Poor thing was hardly sucking my nipple. The blueness reappeared on 
her toes and started upwards. I thought it's over at last. I remembered the 
wounded young boy and his innocent look. I screamed, "Nurse. My baby 
died!" The nurses ran again for Sajidah. 

Moments later, Rahmat came back panting. I ran toward him and asked, 
"What happened?" He screamed. He pushed me aside and ran into the room. 
He yelled, "Take that damn serum out to reduce her sodium. The doctor has 
prescribed this vaccine for her. He said connect this one to the kid as soon 
as possible or she dies." 
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They didn't let me in. I pounded on my chest for Sajidah's sake. They 
disconnected the serum. The doctor came again and went into the room. But 
he came out a few minutes later along with the nurses. I whined. I wanted to 
get down on my knees to the doctor. I asked, "My baby, what happened to 
her? Is she OK?" The first nurse turned her face and started crying. The rest 
of them also cried. I ran into the room. They'd disconnected the wires from 
my little angel. The beautiful eyes of my cute daughter were closed. There 
was no more water dripping out of her mouth. She would no longer dirty 
herself. Her mouth was dry and her body was blue. I hugged her. She was 
cold. 

I dragged the serum out of my hand. I went crazy. I screamed, "I want my 
daughter. My cute Ahwazi daughter! My curly doll! What can I say to her dad? 
I want to take her back home. Her brothers are waiting for her. AN misses his 
sister. Sajjad would like to play with our own baby!" Rahmat looked at me 
and wailed. Two nurses came and took the baby from me. I scratched my 
face. My chador had fallen. Cyrus, Bahman's cousin, had also come to the 
hospital. He cried and put my chador back on my head. Rahmat went out of 
the room after the baby. I screamed, "Rahmat. Dress my baby, she'll catch 
cold." A nurse held me up to the room. Cyrus said, "I've got a car." The nurse 
was crying with me. She put me in the car and returned. 

I cried all the way back home. Cyrus wouldn't talk. When we got home, I 
saw AM and Sajjad have gone upstairs sitting in the dark. It felt gloomy. I 
turned on all the lights. I was afraid my epileptic fits return. So, I had my drug 
earlier. 

That day was Thursday. I didn't know where Halimeh was. She'd trusted 
her kids with Somayyeh who was as old as AN. I pitied them. I remembered 
Bahman's homilies in such a round voice. I couldn't remember the words, 
but the glow in his voice was still in my ear. Whenever we would go to a 
journey, he'd insert the cassette into the car player and would sing along. 

I was heart-broken. My cute poor daughter was in the morgue and I was 
here. I thought my little doll was frosting and it made me cry. 

I remembered Bahman's homily on Ashura evenings. He'd turn the lights 
off and sing sadly, "Saint Sakineh was sick. She couldn't go to her dad at 
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Ashura noon. Imam Hossein had already told her a few days ago, daughter, 
soon a bird will come to you and cry for you, but instead of tears, it'll shed 
blood. When you see that bird in such a state, know that at that very moment 
I've been martyred." 

I could never cry in homilies because I was not religious. But of course 
after marrying Bahman, he, like a devoted teacher, taught me many things. 
That night Bahman was not with me but his voice and homily was in my ears. 
I looked at my kids and remembered Ashura evening and the forlornness of 
Imam's family. I liked to be able to fly like that bird to Bahman and shed 
tears. I panicked inside, the panic and fear of how to give the news of my 
baby's martyrdom to Bahman. 

AN had laid Sajjad on his feet and wanted to make him sleep. For the first 
time ever, I remembered Saint Sakineh and Saint Roghayyeh and cried. I 
wondered how Imam Flossein's family could stand all that misery! 

I was sure that AN had noticed the tragedy. Fle'd swallow the lump in his 
throat. I thought to myself, am I worse than this kid? I should also bear it. I 
turned the TV up all the way. AN had worn Somayyeh's pants. I brought him 
his own from the cupboard. We already had food in the fridge. I just warmed 
it. The kids had their food in silence. 

Sajidah's crib was at the corner of the room. I'd think my poor baby is 
asleep in it. Even I'd hear her voice in my ears saying, "Water, water." Fler 
walker was in front of the hall door. She'd ridden it a few minutes before the 
bombardment and had been to the stairs; if I was late to catch her, she'd 
have fallen down. 

Flalimeh came upstairs. As soon as she saw me she started crying. I caught 
her hand and we went together to the kitchen. I hugged her and both wailed. 
I came back to myself and wiped my tears saying, "Dear Flalimeh, I don't like 
AN to know about it. Fle's a smart and introvert boy. Fle'N grieve. She said, 
"Rahmat called the uncle. Fle's in Shiraz. Now he knows what has happened 
to poor Sajidah. Rahmat told the uncle not to tell Bahman but to bring him 
back along." 

I had goose bumps. Flow could I tell Bahman that his cute daughter has 
died! Fle'd die for the baby. If I was tired or listless and would fight with the 
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kids, he was getting annoyed. Now, who could tell Bahman that his Ahwazi 
daughter has died! 

Unintentionally I ran toward the walker and the crib and all Sajidah's toys, 
collected them, and went into one of the rooms. Halimeh followed me. I 
closed the door. I kissed all those stuff and sobbed. Her clothes were 
scattered all around the house. I collected them all and started to smell 
them. It would smell of my cute Sajidah. I wished all this were just a dream. 
I'd wake up and hear my darling daughter and would sit, tie her long fluffy 
hair in bunches. I'd miss her small red lips, her long black eyelids, and her 
round fat face. 

Halimeh said, "Come to our place tonight. Don't stay here alone." I 
remembered that the lavatory was full of dirty, unwashed pampers. I'd left 
them all in a bucket to wash at my convenience. I took the bucket to the 
kitchen and threw all those stuff in the bin. AN had put Sajjad to sleep. He 
was flattening his notebook papers ripped and creased by Sajidah. It tore 
my heart. I watched as he flattened the papers and then pasted them to the 
wall of their bedroom by pins. 

I collected all Sajidah's stuff from around the house and put them in a 
room serving as our storehouse. Whenever guests would come to our home 
we were throwing everything there and would lock the door. I hugged Sajjad 
and we went downstairs to Halimeh's. My sister's pram was in front of the 
entrance door on the landing. I gave Sajjad to Halimeh and sent AN into the 
room and secretly hugged and kissed the pram. I kissed the colorful beads 
that were on the little tray in the front. They smelled of her fat little hands. 

AN of a sudden everything lost its color for me. I hated Bahman. I thought 
Sajidah was sacrificed just for him and his ideology, for Khorramshahr, for 
Abadan, for his cause. I hated the war. I wanted to leave Ahwaz, to take my 
kids and go somewhere so Bahman couldn't reach us. Why didn't he accept 
to stay in Tehran? Why did he decline a good post, a public house, and a 
good income to come here and get my kid killed! If we'd stayed in Tehran, 
Sajidah would have been alive by now. I remembered the hospital and all 
those chemo-injured soldiers on the floor; that young boy who thought I was 
his mom. I wish I had hugged him! I wish I had put his head on my lap! I wish 
I had put a wet towel on his inflations! I wish I'd given him a glass of water 
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not to die thirsty and a stranger. How stinky the hospital was. How sweet¬ 
smelling were these colorful beads, the smell of Cerelac, Madar biscuits, and 
the smell of chocolate. 

Rahmat and Halimeh came out of their room. Upon seeing me, both 
started crying. Halimeh tookthe pram from me to hide.The kids were asleep. 
I saw Mohammad and ran to hug him. He got up. I billed and cooed him and 
put my nipple in his mouth. How strong his jaws were! 

Halimeh made my bed in the same room as the kids. She slept in that 
very room by my side. I hugged Mohammad and made him sleep with me. 
When the lights were off, I started crying. 

Rahmat said his prayers in the hall. When he was done with his prayers 
he started reading Quran, with a sad voice. The trembling of his voice was 
heart-piercing. He loved Sajidah very much. He'd always say, "This baby is 
like a fish. She does not stay in one's hands. She slips." He was right. Finally 
my littlefish sipped to the bottom of the sea. Rahmat was walking in the hall 
and the guest room, wailing. 

It was a gloomy Friday morning. Bahman had got back home the other 
night. Rahmat had told him everything. Before sunrise he had been to the 
hospital and had received his daughter's corpse. He'd sung all the way 
homily for her. 

I was not asleep but didn't like to get off. Halimeh came to me and said, 
"Get up. Mrs. Rezai has come. Bahman and Rahmat have been to the 
cemetery early in the morning to attend to Sajidah's affairs. They'll arrive 
soon." 

Mrs. Rezai had come along with her husband and kids to see me. When 
she saw me, she hugged me and wept. Halimeh made tea for us. Then, she 
said quietly to Mrs. Rezai, "Rahmat told everything to his own dad on the 
phone the other day. But Bahman was told that Sajidah is severely sick and 
the doctors in Ahwaz could do nothing for her. Come and take her to Shiraz 
or Tehran. When Bahman got here in the morning, Rahmat told him the 
truth." 
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Mr. Rezai and the uncle were in the yard. Halimeh's kids were playing with 
Ali and Sajjad. Mohammad was in my arms drinking milk. Ali knew that 
Sajidah's dead but he was moping. I remembered the times when Bahman 
was home and would take Ali to school. I'd hug Sajidah and would go to the 
window. I'd shake her hands to say goodbye to Ali. When Bahman was not 
with us I'd put Sajidah in her walker to attend to my affairs and she'd go to 
the landing of the staircase which had no door. I was always afraid she'd 
collapse. Ali could not eat his breakfast. All his attention was drawn toward 
Sajidah. He was concerned for her. He'd run after Sajidah often and would 
bring her and her walker into the sleeping room. He would nag to me and 
say, "Mom, why don't you look after Sajidah? Don't leave her alone in the 
walker. She'd fall down the stairs." 

The kids went to the yard. Ali was checking me. The fact that I was not 
crying was soothing to him. After a while, the kids went to the yard. Somayyeh 
and Mohammad Mahdi started to cry, "Uncle, Saji's dead. Saji's dead.” 

Rahmat's kids used to call Sajidah, Saji. I got up and went to the window. 
Sahar was in Bahman's arms. Rahmat's kids were around him crying. The 
uncle was also there. I returned and sat down. I didn't want to see him. 
Halimeh and Mrs. Rezai ran into the yard. I'd hugged Mohammad, while 
spying Bahman from the window but far enough from it not to be seen by 
others. He couldn't move his legs. He gave Sahar to Halimeh and hugged 
both Mohammad Mahdi and Somayyeh. He cried, "Saji, daddy's back. He's 
bought you chocolate." 

I didn't like to go toward him. Rahmat and the uncle took under his arms. 
His legs were bent and he could hardly walk. Mr. Rezai and some of Bahman's 
friends were standing at a corner crying. If I were closer I'd definitely see how 
all Bahman's body was trembling. All started crying seeing how miserable 
Bahman was. Bahman, who was 184 cm tall, looked the same size as mom. I 
didn't see how they helped him go upstairs. I called Halimeh and said, "Bring 
Ali and Sajjad here." Halimeh said, "I forgot to tell you, early in the morning 
Bahman fetched Sajidah here and put her in her crib. He sang homily for her 
so much that he killed himself. Go to him." 

I didn't want to see the frosted Sajidah and Bahman's wailing by her side. 
Halimeh got Mohammad from me and gave Sahar to me. Sahar was four then. 
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She played spoiled and kissed me. I sat down and put All and Sajjad on my 
lap, kissing and smelling them. I'd hear Bahman's crying and wailing. I'd talk 
loud. I'd say funny things to make the kids laugh. Bah man would sing homily 
like when we were on the road. He'd like to sing homily on empty roads. 
Halimeh came downstairs with red eyes. I knew she'd suffered seeing 
Bahman in that state. She went to the kitchen and started crying loudly. 
Rahmat came in later. His eyes were red with blood. I remembered the bird's 
tale. I thought he's also shedding blood. He couldn't talk properly. He said, 
"Nasrin, get on, let's go to Behesht Abad. Early in the morning Bahman and I 
went after the burial affairs. Her tomb is ready." He could stand it no more. 
He put his hand on the wall and started crying loudly. Then, he turned to me 
and said, "Nasrin, go to Bahman, he's killing himself." I didn't like to go. 
Halimeh said, "Yes, Nasrin, poor him. Fetch him. He'll have a heart attack." I 
didn't move. Moments later Mrs. Rezai ran in and said, "Nasrin, come and see 
what's Bahman doing. We did our best but couldn't stop him. You may be 
able to comfort him." 

I trusted the kids to Halimeh and unwillingly went upstairs. The crib was 
at the center of the hall. I couldn't stand looking at it. I saw a white blanket 
spread over my cute Sajidah. Bahman had put his head on the crib, shaking 
it with his hand. He'd cry and sing homily. 

When the uncle, Mr. Rezai and Bahman's friends saw me, they went 
upstairs. I was standing on the last step looking at Bahman. I was mad at 
him. I'd think why he didn't stay in Tehran, why?" 

I'd hear Bahman. He was talking to someone coming upstairs. He was 
Rahmat's comrade and colleague. I didn't know his surname, but I'd seen him 
several times. He said hello and expressed his condolences. He, along with 
Rahmat, helped Bahman to get up. I came downstairs sooner than them. 

All were gathered in the yard. I went into the room. I didn't know what to 
look for. I was waiting for Bahman to go. He started to wail again. All were in 
the alley. I ran. Bahman was in our own car with Sajidah on his lap. The car's 
door was open and I could see everything clearly. The uncle bent into the 
car. He wanted to take Sajidah from Bahman. Bahman held her firmly. The 
uncle was yelling, "You'll have an accident in such a state. Don't be stupid!" 
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Bahman's yelling filled the alley, "Dad, don't bother me. For God's sake leave 
me alone." 

I found All and told him, "Go to your dad." Fie did. Flalimeh and the kids 
and I sat in Rahmat's car. I'd see All quietly taking Sajidah out of his dad's 
lap and put her on his own. I pulled the window of the car down. The uncle 
said, "I couldn't convince him. Well-done AN! Nasrin don't worry anymore. AN 
is a man now. Fie said to Bahman, 'Dad, do you remember wherever we went 
Sajidah would take the wheel and won't let you drive? I'd hug her and keep 
her busy. Now she won't let you drive. Give her to me. I'll tell her a story.'" 

Flalimeh started to cry. I was staring at AN who'd sit like a man on the 
front seat. When Bahman moved away, we all followed him. 

Behesht Abad was empty. The uncle and Rahmat went after the burial 
affairs. Bahman had Sajidah in his arms standing in front of the morgue's 
door. Flalimeh said, "Let's get in." It was the first time ever I'd set my foot in 
a morgue. A middle-aged Arab woman, wearing a long dress, with black 
plastic boots and black gloves came out and said, "Where's the deceased." 

Bahman was following us into the morgue. The Arab woman shouted, 
"Don't step forward. Don't enter. It's for the ladies. You don't know these 
things? There are stranger women here." Bahman was innocently standing 
there looking at the woman. I'd not talked even a word to him from the 
morning. I went forward and coldly said, "Go out!' and I took my baby from 
him. Fie pounded on his head with both hands and screamed, "I'm not a 
stranger. I'm her dad. This is my own kid. My sweetheart." Mr. Rezai ran for 
him, got his hand and took him out. Flis scream, "Oh Saint Flossein" was 
heard even inside the morgue. 

I couldn't believe Bahman was this much attached to the kid. My legs 
trembled and I couldn't step forward. I thought how cruel of me! I 
remembered that when I used to be a kid, whenever one of my chickens or 
birds died, I couldn't stand taking it out of the cage to bury. But now, I was 
taking my cute daughter to wash and bury. I'd put one of my hands under 
her head and the other under both her legs. She was stiff. It seemed to me 
that she was taller, the size of a two to three years old kid. Mom would often 
say, "This kid is unusually beautiful. Nasrin, beware of evil eyes." Where was 
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mom now to see her beautiful grandchild had slept in the morgue last night 
and had frosted! 

When the Arab woman saw me, she started to speak Arabic but I didn't 
know a single word. It was clear that she was angry and was cursing me. 
There was a desk in front of the entrance of the morgue. Though I'd walked 
for long, I'd just managed to get to that desk. There was a long distance left 
to the morgue itself. I wondered how to cover it. Mrs. Rezai came in. Halimeh 
would take two steps, sit on the floor, beating herself, saying, "God, break 
my leg that I brought Saji here. Turn me blind not to see such a day." 

My legs were shaking. I couldn't walk anymore so I sat on the floor. The 
Arab woman started yelling again upon seeing me, "Lady, hey lady, come 
over, come over!' I hardly stood up. Mrs. Rezai helped me walk. The morgue 
was cold and stinky. I felt sick. When I retched, Mrs. Rezai took Sajidah to the 
woman. My heart would beat slow. I couldn't breathe. I heard Sajidah's 
dropping on the bed of the morgue, as if she was a hard dry piece of wood 
being thrown on the ground. I turned and looked. The Arab woman's 
movements were fast and furious. She'd throw aside the blanket over the 
kid. Fear permeated me all through. 

How cute my baby had grown! As if she'd grown a few rows of eyelashes 
from the other night; long, black and upward. Her eyes were closed. As if my 
baby was asleep. On her fat wrists there were some blue traces of the serum. 
The Arab woman was cruelly turning her to sides, to the right, boom, to the 
back, boom. 

I felt sick and threw up. I ran for the bin. There were some pieces of cotton 
in it. I presumed they were the cottons they'd drawn out of a deceased's ears, 
nose and mouth. I said to Halimeh, "I'll be out." She followed me and took 
my arms. 

Bahman was sitting on the stairs. He'd put his head on his lap singing 
homily. He didn't see us. I said nothing. There was a garden out there. I threw 
up in it. 

Rahmat and the uncle were crying afar. When they arrived, Rahmat asked, 
"Where is Saji? The tomb is ready." Halimeh said, "Nasrin felt sick. I've led 
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her out." Rahmat brought a bottle of water to wash my hands and face. He 
said, "Have you taken your drugs?" I'd had. 

I wanted to go back into the morgue but Halimeh stopped me and said, 
"Not you. She fetched up Sajidah wrapped up in a white shroud. Bahman had 
gone crazy. He followed Halimeh, pounding himself saying, "Saji, daddy, Saji 
is gone. Oh Saint Hossein, give me patience." He'd sing to himself such words. 
We went on and on till we got to the kids' cemetery. The gravedigger was 
standing over a small grave. There were a couple of other men I didn’t 
recognize. Certainly they were Bahman and Rahmat's friends. The kids were 
on a bench, not far, making no noise. 

Rahmat told me and Bahman, "You two go over there. I'll call you." We sat 
beside each other on a bench close to the kids' cemetery, near the other 
kids. Halimeh brought Sajidah and put her on our laps, her head on mine, 
and her legs on her dad's. Bahman started singing the same lullaby he used 
to sing when Ali was a baby.” 

He stopped suddenly, wailed and said shortly, "Nasrin, forgive me. It's all 
my fault. Forgive me. I left you alone. How painful it was for you all these 
days. Forgive me. I'm to blame. I've been cruel to both you and the kids and 
to Saji. I cannot make up for it in any ways. I've lost my Saji." He'd scream, 
"God, take me with her. God, forgive me. Nasrin, pray for me to die too. Pray 
God may forgive me." The uncle stepped forward and snapped, "Enough! 
Stop it Bahman. What's the matter with you?" Rahmat came and took 
Bahman's shoulders, whispering something to him. 

The uncle took Sajidah from our laps and put her in the grave. Bahman 
burst out. He ran and threw himself beside the small grave. He took handfuls 
of dust, and splashed it on his own head. His friends stopped him. The uncle 
bent over the grave and opened Sajidah's face. I was still on the bench 
staring confusedly at all this. The gravediggers began throwing dust on 
Sajidah. Bahman screamed, "Don't throw it, my baby will panic. It's dark in 
there. Dust will go into her eyes." 

The uncle bent over and took a handful of dust from the grave and threw 
it on Bahman's head. Bahman would do the same several times. He 
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screamed, "Throw all that dust on my head, not on my poor baby, on mine. 
God, kill me." 

I felt bad. I felt nothing could make me happy anymore. I had no feeling 
for Bahman. I wouldn't pity him either. He was the same Bahman who used 
to quiet me at the peak of problems and hardships! He'd teach me like a 
teacher at such times all the ups and downs of life. The pillar of my house 
was a stranger to me now. That pillar had broken into two halves, smashed. 

The gravediggers would throw all the dust they'd dug on Sajidah. They 
continued the same till a heap was formed. Rahmat and the uncle held 
Bahman up and brought him backto the bench, beside me. I'd mumble, "God, 
have mercy on me!" Mrs. Rezai, Halimeh and Bahman's friends stepped 
forward. Each said something including, "May God grant you patience and 
help you!" Bahman would reply "Amen. Amen." 

I thanked his friends for keeping us company. I also thanked Mrs. Rezai 
and her husband, Halimeh, Rahmat and the uncle. 

Bahman was singing to soothe himself, "Oh Imam Hossein, I wonder how 
you stood it when the arrow struck your kid's throat? Help me. Teach me how 
to be like you." 

Mr. Rezai came forward and snapped at Bahman, "Be ashamed of 
yourself. Stop it. What's all this for? We are losing each and every day many 
youths who are also dear to their parents. We put them by the road to be 
taken back, and we don't make such scenes. What a big fuss you've made out 
of a kid's death! Stop it. Get up, be ashamed of the martyrs' parents!" What 
he said comforted Bahman. He lowered his head and just cried. His 
shoulders were shaking. I pitied him, so I got up and went toward him. He 
was dust-filled. I shook his clothes and sat by his side. When his friends saw 
me by his side, they all left for their cars. 

Nobody was around. Halimeh got the kids' hands and left. I got Bahman's 
head in my arms and kissed him. He was still crying, shaking and wailing. He 
took my shoulders, shook me and said, "Nasrin, I'm on fire, like the camel of 
the parable at the time of the holy prophet. The camel’s liver was inflated 
and torn into pieces. People would think it was sick, so its meat was not 
halal. The prophet was passing by. He said the inflation of the camel is due 
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to the death of its offspring. It has given birth to many babies, and all have 
died. I'm just like that camel. My heart is torn into pieces. I'm afraid." I said, 
"Enough Bhman. Get up. All are gone. Stop it for the kids' sake, they'll grieve. 
Let's go home. We still have AN, Sahar and Sajjad." 

He got up, but threw himself on Sajidah's tomb. He kissed the dust. He 
rubbed his face on the dust saying, "Daddy, forgive me. Daddy, forgive me. 
Saji, darling, forgive daddy." 

I bent, kissed his head and helped him get up. He put his head on my 
shoulder. Then, as he was slowly walking, he whispered to me, "Nasrin, don't 
leave me alone. Forgive me. I know you are mad at me and think that I'm 
responsible for Saji's death. You've not talked to me from this morning. 
You're mad at me. I know you blame me for this disaster. Think what you 
may, but don't be cross with me. Don't leave me alone. Help me get calm." I 
said nothing. 

We got by the car. I stood there and looked at the cemetery saying, 
"Bahman, all the guys buried here have families and parents. They've been 
dear to their families. Such is life. Our only option is patience. It's been our 
destiny. Ask God himself, who has created us out of dust and would restore 
us thence, to help us bear it. We are not of nobler blood next to Shaid 
Mousavi's mom; or Ahmad Qhandehari's wife and baby, Salman Bahar, Ismail 
Khosravi." 

We got into the car. Bahman said, "Nasrin, speak more and talk to me. 
Nobody can soothe me like you, neither dad nor Rahmat nor the others." I 
was heart-broken. I was like that camel which was heart-broken for its kids' 
death. When we got home, I saw Halimeh had prepared the kids as if they're 
waiting for our arrival saying, "Mr. Rezai has invited us for lunch. He'd say 
we'd better not leave you alone at home. 

Mr. Rezai's house was nearby, across the alley. We went on foot to their 
place. When we entered their house, we saw Mr. Abdullah Nourani, Mr. 
Zohrab and Mr. Fazli all along with their families were there too. Razieh, the 
two-year old daughter of Mr. Rezai, who had on a beautiful prayer chador, 
came and sat by my side saying, "Auntie, where's Sajidah?" I kissed her head. 
She'd smell of Sajidah. They were all looking at me. They knew I was kissing 
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Razieh as a matter of replacement for Sajidah. I kept her in my arms and 
wouldn't let her leave me. 

After a while, Bahman got up and washed up for the prayer and went into 
another room to say his prayers. When he got back his eyes were red. All men 
sat around him. They wanted to make him feel good by kidding and joking. I 
wasn't better than him. I'd had nothing for two days and had been sleepless 
for two to three nights. When I sat in the room I found how dirty my clothes 
were. I didn't even manage to perform ablution ceremoniously for touching 
the dead.M wondered how Bahman could say his prayers! But due to his bad 
emotional state, I knew he wouldn't notice such stuff as dirty clothes or etc. 
A couple of hours after lunch we all got up and said goodbye. I wanted to 
take Razieh along to our house and make her sleep by my side. But what was 
that poor baby's fault. She ran to her dad's arms and we got back to our own 
place. 

The uncle wouldn't let me and Bahman go upstairs. But Bahman insisted 
that we go. The uncle retorted, "Kid, what's all this for? Be ashamed of 
yourself." I took the uncle's hand and went with him into a room. I said, 
"Leave him alone. Let him cry and get relieved. It's better for him to be 
alone." 

Halimeh insisted that I should take a shower. When I came out of the 
bathroom I didn't see Ali around. I asked the kids about him. They said he 
was upstairs. The uncle and Rahmat were asleep. I told Halimeh, "I'll go after 
Ali." 


Dad and son had put Sajidah's crib at the center of the hall. They'd also 
thrown her toys and all her dolls, clothes, and rattler in the crib. Bahman 
had put his head on the railings and would shake it and sing homily. The crib 
was striking the wall making a rattling sound. He was so immersed in his own 
homily that he didn't notice my presence. Then, he started singing a sad 
song. 


IThis is a common practice in Isiam. When one goes to a dead person's funerai and 
touches the deceased, he shouid rinse himseif or herseif ceremoniousiy iater to become 
ciean. 
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Poor AM was looking innocently at his dad and blubbering. I went forward, 
i wanted to roar at them that I've collected these stuffs, why have you 
brought them out! Bahman and AM made room for me. I sat between them. I 
also started to wail, and pound on my chest. I cried as much as all those 
days. I collected Sajidah's clothes and smelled them. I hugged her pillow. I 
kissed her rattler. AM put his arms around me and kissed my face. Though he 
was fainting out of crying and choking, he said, "Mommy, enough, don't cry, 
you'll get bad again." 

Moments later, Halimeh, who had a hunch that we'd mourn, came 
upstairs. She took the crib away from us and with the assistance of AM put it 
in the yard storehouse, and locked its door. Sahar and Sajjad were crying 
when they came upstairs. They already knew everything. Sahar would cry and 
say, "Mommy, why did you kill Saji when I went to Shiraz with dad?" Sajjad 
was also nagging restlessly. 

It was Friday evening and our house was a mourning compartment. I 
looked closely at my kids' faces. All of a sudden something triggered to my 
mind, "If I don't do something for them. I'll lose them all or one by one." 

Flalimeh insisted on our going downstairs, but I declined. I got up and 
turned all the lights on. I collected all the smashed glasses of the window 
from the bombardment of a few days ago. Then, I swept the house and 
turned the TV up all the way. I made the kids sit in front of it and asked 
Bahman to go to the bathroom. Then, I undressed Sajjad and told him "go 
and play with daddy and splash water." I put on the shirt Bahman had bought 
for me from Turkey, and wore make up. Then, I searched for and collected 
all the stuff belonging to Sajidah from different rooms, the hall and the 
kitchen. Then, I tossed them all in a cabinet in the kitchen. I drew all her 
pictures out of the albums and hid them under the bed. I just kept only one 
in my purse. I thought I should give Bahman another Sajidah. I should look 
at that picture so that the new daughter will be like her. I dressed Sahar in 
her clean dress. I washed the kitchen and started cooking dinner. 

The uncle called and said, "Nasrin, come down, lest you may want to kill 
yourselves mourning there!" I said, "No uncle, I swear that we won't cry. 
Bahman is in the bathroom washing the kids. I'm also cooking the dinner. 
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I returned to the kitchen, having a iump. But i was impioring God to heip 
me be patient. Bahman caiied me and asked me to dry Sajjad out. i dressed 
Sajjad in a new outfit. When Bahman came out, Azan just started. He washed 
up for the prayer and said his evening prayers, i'd hear his choked up voice 
praying these things, "God, grant us martyrdom in Your path." it wound me 
up. i went to him, stood beside him and said, "instead of such things ask God 
to give us another Sajidah." Then, to make him happy, i said, "i vow if God 
gives us another daughter, i'ii caii her Saji too." 

i'd aiways quarrei with the others not to address Sajidah as 'Saji.' i'd iike 
the kids' names pronounced correctiy. But Bahman ioved 'Saji.' After he said 
his prayers i sent him out aiong with Rahmat to buy a iamp for the kids' room 
since it was broken on the bombardment day. 

The uncie came upstairs for dinner. When he saw me, he became happy 
and said, "May God keep you aiive and heaithy! i wish He'd give you severai 
beautifui babies in Saji's piace." 

My famiiy and Bahman's had set out on Friday morning from Qom and 
Tehran and got to Ahwaz on Saturday morning. My mother-in-iaw, my mom 
and Roya were shocked by us. They wouidn't beiieve my coiorfui outfit for 
mourning, or the tidy house and kids, even the smeii of food arising from the 
kitchen in such a state. When they got to the stairs, they started waiiing their 
own way. They'd puii their hair, scratching their faces, singing mourning 
songs, i ran for them, hugged them and impiored, "For God's sake do not 
mourn iike this! if you don't pity me, think of the kids and Bahman. They are 
getting crazy." Then, i'd say to my own mom, "Dear mom, piease hug Sahar 
instead of mourning, kiss Sajjad." My mother-in-iaw wouid cry saying, "Saji 
was my grandchiid after aii. We ioved her. She was our baby too. i miss her." 
i said, "Right, but piease, if you iove us, appreciate our very existence. We've 
suffered so much that we cannot stand misery any more, i don't iike to mourn 
for the sake of the other kids." 

i was saying these words but i feit a pain in my breasts and nippies, i 
thought maybe it's Saji's miiking time and she's hungry, i wished she were 
here so that i couid hug and miik her. 
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Bahman wanted to mourn again with his mom. I called him and said, 
"We've nothing at home!" and sent him out to buy milk, fruit and meat. He 
said, "I'll order a tombstone on my way. I was awake overnight finding a good 
epitaph for my daughter." 

Upon Bahman's leaving, my mother-in-law and mom sat at the center of 
the hall and started mourning. Sahar and Sajjad had a lump and were about 
to burst out. I said, "Mom, please stop! Do you want to kill me and Bahman. 
Do you want to break Sahar's heart? Do you want her to goiter. You miss 
mourning and think there is no better place for it than here. Ok, do as you 
wish. But before it, let these two poor innocent kids and Bahman and I die, 
then you can mourn for good, not to miss it." 

Suddenly I burst out, started crying and banging my head to the wall. My 
mother-in-law, seeing me calm all the time, panicked. She came and hugged 
me. She kissed my hair, head and face and said, "Ok. Ok. Nasrin, darling. You 
can't imagine how much I loved Saji! I pity her." I said, "You mean I'm not a 
mother? I don't pity her? I didn't love my sweetheart? I swear to God I'm 
done. My innocent cute baby died before my very eyes. But what can I do? 
We've gone through so much suffering. I pity my poor innocent kids. What's 
their fault?" 

A few hours later, Alireza and his wife Fatemeh also came. They sat and 
we served them with tea, biscuit and dates. Fatemeh could stand it no more 
and said, "Wow, how good Nasrin darling! I had prepared myself to see you 
in black with a messy misery house. I had no imagination you'd be this much 
strong, well-done." 

The very coming of moms, brothers and sisters was inspiriting. But they 
stayed shortly. My mom and my mother-in-law took Sajjad and Sahar along 
to make them happy by being far from the mournful atmosphere of our 
house. It was only me, AN and Bahman. The very night they left I contracted 
a fever and went to the hospital with Bahman. The milk in my breasts had 
rotten. The doctor prescribed several penicillins for me to gradually dry the 
rotten milk up. 

I'd take AN to school every day. Upon my return, when there was nobody 
around, I'd sneak into the kitchen and the cabinet stuffed with Sajidah's 
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hidden things. I'd take out the broken things that we'd packed and would 
smell them and cry. I'd bring my purse and look at her picture. I'd recite 
poems for her, talk to her and cry. But when it was noon, I'd wash my face, 
wear make-up and would fetch AN. We'd have lunch together and would lie 
down in the evening side by side. When we'd get up, we'd have tea and biscuit 
and I'd help him with his homework. Then, I'd turn the TV on. The TV had just 
two channels back then, and at 5 p.m.the children's program would start. All 
liked the series named, "Alas, I'm late for school again, what should I do 
now?" 

I'd go to the kitchen to prepare the dinner. Bahman would more often 
come back home at nights. In order to regain my spirit I'd try to cook 
something new for dinner or lunch every day. I'd change the garnish. I'd bake 
cake. I'd go to pick some flowers and would put them in the vase from the 
semi-demolished greenhouse belonging to my brother-in-law. I'd heard that 
the fragrance of flowers could settle sorrow. I'd insist to AN and Bahman to 
smell flowers. Some nights Bahman would take us with the car for an outing. 

At evenings the TV used to show some training programs on knitting and 
cooking. It was instructing how to knit shirts from the neck with a pine 
pattern. Then, after the pines, the shirt would turn into a flare from the bust. 
I liked that model. I bought a knitting needle and some red balls of wool. I 
bought some magenta fabric for myself and gave it to a seamstress to make 
a dress for me. 

After pondering a lot over things, I came to the conclusion to save myself, 
Bahman and AN from the monotony of life. I'd heard that Shemshad Beauty 
Salon, a famous and first class beauty center in Abadan, has moved to Ahwaz. 
I'd seen its signboard several times when we were for an outing around the 
city with our car. 

One morning, after taking AN to school, I said to him, "AN, darling, this 
noon you should go back home by yourself. I want to go to the beauty salon." 
I went home and attended to the home affairs and cooked lunch rapidly to 
go to the beauty center. The beautician opened the door herself. Her beauty 
center was in the small driveway of a house. There were several desks and 
mirrors and one seat. It was in no way like the one I'd heard of in Abadan. I 
staggered a while and asked, "Are you the same Shemshad beauty center 
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from Abadan?!" She'd smile and say, "Yes." I said, "I'm from Khorramshahr. 
My uncle used to live in Abadan. I've married his son. It's now nearly two 
years that we've moved to Ahwaz. I'd miss Abadan and those days. I've heard 
a lot about your expertise, that's why I'm here. The woman was young, 
beautiful, tall and tidy. She said, "Good job. I'm at your service. What do you 
want me to do for you?" I said, "My daughter was martyred a few days ago. 
She was only seven months. I should be mourning and wearing black. But 
nothing changes this way. My kid wouldn't be restored, would she? It may 
just depress me, my husband and the three kids." She looked at me with 
wonder. She had no other customer. She'd sit and say, "I know." I said, "Death 
happens. We'll all die sooner or later. But one thing is for sure that we'll die 
finally. So there is no reason for me to question why my little daughter died 
so early! It's all God's wish. He knows things better by His Wisdom. Tears built 
up in my eyes. I said, "But I miss my kid. I want her. I pity her for all those 
sufferings. My heart is on fire. I miss her beautiful eyes." I could stand it no 
more and started crying. Then, I resumed, "But what can I do? Leave the live 
ones alone? My husband is dying of grief, if God-forbid, something happens 
to him, what can I do? How about my kids? Poor things!" The woman said, 
"No problem, don't think about it. The good thing is that you've made the 
right decision to come here." Then, she'd take my hand and say, "You know, 
my husband is a PW. Qasem and I used to love each other. We went through 
many hardships to get together. But we only managed to live a few months 
together till the outbreak of the war and he went to the front. I didn't like to 
come here. Qasem brought me here to Ahwaz. When he was leaving me, as if 
he knew something, he said, "What if I become a martyr? What would you 
do?" We both cried. Then, I said, "You won't die. I'm sure you'll be back. But 
if, God-forbid, something happens to you. I'll always be there for you." I was 
weeping. She opened a drawer and handed me several letters. She said, 
"These are his letters. In my first letter I wrote to him that I've abided by my 
words. Take care and come back soon." 

We were both weeping. She drew out some pieces of cotton from a glass 
on the table and wiped her tears. She handed me a piece too and said, 
"Enough is enough. Come on and sit on this chair." 

I sat there and said, "What do you want to do?" She'd laugh and say, "To 
dye your hair." I said, "My daughter, Sahar, hates me. She'd punch me in the 
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belly with her small hands, saying repeatedly 'You've killed my sister.' She 
was on the verge of depression. My mom took her along to Tehran." The 
woman said, "So, Sahar needs a new mom. You need a radical change and 
will become a thin tall blonde mom." She was also a tall woman. She asked, 
"We are the same size, aren't we?" We stood side by side in front of the 
mirror. She said, "You are a little taller." I said, "I'm 1.70 cm." She said, "You 
are a couple of centimeters taller." 

When I got home. All was doing his homework. He'd had his lunch. He'd 
even washed the few dishes in the sink. He looked at me with wonder. He 
wanted to see a change. When I took off my chador and scarf, his jaw 
dropped. The smell of dye and decolorant was in my nose. He said, "Mommy, 
how pretty you've got!" I hugged him and we kissed. Suddenly Bahman came 
out of another room and when he saw me he looked happily and said, "Wow! 
Nasrin, how beautiful you've got!" I was about to ask him 'how about you and 
why you are so early home' that the bell rang. Halimeh's kids ran for the door 
and opened it. I couldn't believe it. It was Saghar, her daughter Atifa, who 
was as old as Sahar and Bahman's uncle and his wife, an obstetrician. I 
quickly put my scarf and chador on. I didn't like others expressing their 
condolences while I was just back from the beauty salon. What would they 
think? I was full of shame. I pulled down the scarf up to my eyebrows. I went 
to greet them on the stairs. Saghar was in black outfit head to toe. She had 
red swollen eyes. It was clear she'd cried a lot in the car. As soon as she saw 
me she started wailing, "Nasrin! Dear me. I pity you so much." 

Bahman stepped forward, hugged Atifa and kissed her. I hugged Saghar 
and whispered to her, "Saghar, dear, for God's sake, don't cry. I've just calmed 
Bahman, besides, Ali grieves. Please don't make a scene. I'd lose Ali and 
Bahman. I've hardly managed to quiet them. Please don't spoil it." She came 
out of my arms and stared at me with wonder saying, "Nasrin, is that you!? 
Really you?" She paused a little, took my hand and said, "When did you grow 
up? Who's taught you these things? You were very small darling. You talked 
even like a child. You'd love only to play with your dolls." Then, she turned 
to Bahman's uncle and his wife and stepped aside to make way for them to 
come upstairs and said, "I was extremely anxious about facing you." 

We served our guests with tea, sweet, and fruit. Saghar, who appeared to 
have become calm said, "Congrats. I'm happy you are so strong, like a real 
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lady. You were just a kid not long ago. I raised you. You are now wiser than 
me." 

Atifa ran and opened all the rooms' doors. She looked for Sahar. Saghar 
opened her purse and handed me a letter saying, "This is what Ahmad has 
written for you." 

Saghar's husband was one of the romantic literati. He'd recite Hafiz's 
poems beautifully. He had many poems by heart. Occasionally he'd write 
different literary passages. He'd started the letter thus, "When the lewd guys 
permeated our darkness-stricken town; the dusk bird horde left the scene." 
Then, after the common greetings, he had written, "Sajidah was a beautiful 
heavenly bird that is now in the line of the lovers of Ali (pbuh). Of course 
she'll plead your cause with God in the hereafter, she'll save you." It was an 
impressive letter encouraging me to pursue my decision more seriously. 

Saghar was happy to see that I'm trying to restore my life to normal. She 
liked the shirt I was knitting for Sahar. She asked me to instruct her how to 
do the same for Atifa. We went to the bazaar and bought some balls of wool 
and knitting needles. 

It was Thursday evening. The uncle's wife, Saghar and I were talking and 
knitting. It was getting dark that I said, "Knitting will be good cause for 
divorce. We've nothing for dinner!" I got up, thrust the short, round knitting 
needles into the ball of wool and put them by the cupboard in the hall. 
Saghar, the uncle's wife and I went to the kitchen and started cooking. Ali 
and Atifa were playing in the hall. Bahman and his uncle had been to 
Sajidah's tomb. We'd just fixed her tombstone. Bahman had ordered this 
note to be inscribed on the stone, "The tomb of the innocent baby Sajidah 
Bagheri, daughter of Bahman, birthdate, 26/04/1987; death, 26/11/1987." 
Underneath, the following poem was read, 'I'm always wailing that my kid is 
not in my arms/that her serenity is not with me anymore.'" 

I knew his habit. Whenever he went to Sajidah's tomb, he washed it with 
rosewater. He'd light up the incense. He'd write Saji's name with petals and 
he'd stay there till night. 

We were making the salad that Bahman and his uncle returned. I'd look 
at Bahman from the kitchen. He was looking for something. He'd been on the 
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niche of the window and from there he was reaching for something on the 
cupboard. When the phone rang he bounced down and let out a loud cry. All 
of us ran into the hall. The knitting needles had entered his feet both of 
which were bleeding. The uncle's wife said, "Bring me the first aids." I 
followed suit. She asked Bahman, "Have you had the tetanus shot?" Bahman 
was ashamed. He'd draw his foot back and say, "No." The uncle's wife sent 
her husband to a drugstore to buy one. Then, she said to Bahman to sit on 
the niche. She asked for a tray. I fetched it. She put Bahman's foot in the tray 
and started washing and dressing it. Bahman would draw his foot back 
saying, "See, nothing's wrong with me. Leave it alone." The uncle's wife got 
furious and said, "No more of it. I'm not your uncle's wife now, I'm your 
doctor. Let me see whether I can stop the blood?! No more words." 

The phone rang again. Bahman, despite his bad state, got up, limped and 
picked it up. The uncle's wife would scream in objection. Bahman said, "Mrs. 
Rezai, is that you? Why do you cry? What's happened?!" The uncle's wife, who 
was nagging all the while, sat silently at a corner with forceps and Savlon in 
her hands, staring at what Bahman said. Bahman grew pale and bit his lips. 
From his conversation I gathered that a car has hit Raziah and the neighbors 
had taken her to Golestan hospital. Bahman said, "Don't worry. I'll be there 
in no time." 

When Bahman put the receiver back on the phone, the uncle's wife 
followed him to bandage his feet. Bahman was hopping around looking for 
his shirt and car keys. The uncle's wife was screaming after him, saying, 
"Where to? Let me get my job done. You have an open wound, it'll infect. Let 
me dress it for you." Bahman wouldn't notice. He found his keys and left us 
in a bad state. The uncle's wife was mad at him. She put the pence and the 
bandage back into the tray and said, "Nasrin, what kind of husband is that?!" 

Bahman phoned in half an hour. His voice was indistinct. Since he'd 
transferred his wireless on the phone, he was breaking up. I hardly gathered 
from what he said that I should be taking the uncle and his wife along with 
Rahmat to the hospital. 

We got to the hospital on the spur of the moment. I hated Golestan 
hospital. It reminded me of Sajidah's hospitalization. I didn't like to step in 
that crowded hospital. Raziah had a concussion and was in a coma. They'd 
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not even transferred her to the CCU or the ICU. When we got to her, I could 
hardly stand on my feet. They'd laid her in the very room as Sajidah. They'd 
brought the ICU machines there. Like Sajidah, they'd connected many wires 
to her. Raziah was a small tiny baby, though older than Sajidah, she was the 
same size. A nurse entered the room. She was Sajidah's nurse, so she 
immediately recognized me. She was wondered to see me and asked, "Who's 
this?" She was panicked. You could easily see traces of paleness and 
trembling in her hands. I pitied her and said, "Our friend's daughter. Her dad 
is in the front." She breathed out quickly and said, "Oh, I thought it's your 
next daughter." I asked, "Will she recuperate?" She said, "We've no facilities 
here. We've tried CPR on her a couple of times but to no avail. She needs the 
equipment which is not available." 

Raziah was peacefully asleep on the bed with her head bandaged. I'd 
think she's Sajidah. I'd like to hug and kiss her. How innocently and quietly 
she'd breathe. She was naked like Sajidah. I'd say, "God, this kid is so dear to 
her dad. Mr. Rezai would kill himself for her. What will happen?! Where's her 
mom?" 

Bahman, and the uncle and his wife were standing over her bed. Bahman 
was crying. Raziah's mom had got pregnant not long after her birth. She had 
another baby daughter at home. She was always busy with the newborn 
baby's stuff. Raziah would suck her thumb out of loneliness. I'd remember 
the day when after Sajidah's burial we went for lunch to their house and how 
much I kissed her in the memory of my own daughter. How cute she was in 
that white flowered chador. She'd always sit by the entrance door, waiting 
for Mr. Rezai to return. 

The uncle's wife stepped forward. The nurse was looking at the monitor. 
She suddenly said 'Oh myl’ and ran out. Moments later, the doctor and 
several nurses entered. I couldn't stand seeing it. I'd know what those 
straight lines on the monitor meant. I started to cry and get out of the room. 
I mumbled, "God, have mercy on Mr. Rezai, help him." 

The nurse came out. I'd ask, "What's happened?" She shook her head and 
mumbled, "I'm sorry!" Mrs. Rezai was approaching us anxiously and 
sobbingly. I ran to stop her. I knew they'll bring Raziah out with that white 
blanket over her to take her to the morgue. I didn't want Mrs. Rezai to see 
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this scene. I took her hand and said, "Let's go out. They've taken Raziah to 
the surgery." 

The hospital was dirty and crowded, just like the last week. We sat on a 
cement chair in the yard, across from a garden full of cactus and oleander 
flowers. I took her hand and said, "Tell me whatever happened." She couldn't 
speak. Her tongue was tied and she'd grown pale. She said intermittently, 
"There's this soldier bringing oil for us once a month." Her mouth and lips 
were white at saying this, "Since he wore a Sepahi uniform, Raziah thought 
he was her dad, and she'd go toward him. The soldier had put the oil barrel 
in the yard and was about to leave. I was inside the room. Raziah thought 
the soldier was her dad's driver, so she followed him. The soldier would hug 
her two to three times and bring her into the yard. He didn't manage to close 
the door or to bring her to me. He'd turn on the car and take the reverse 
gear." When she got here she banged herself on the head with both hands 
saying, "Such a big tragedy. My poor kid, my poor kid, Raziah, what's befallen 
her?" She took my hand firmly and said, "Nasrin, darling, you know. Yes, you 
know. Tell me what's happened? Is she alive? The nurses say she's in a 
concussion." I said nothing. She insisted, "For the sake of God, tell me. Now 
I know what you've gone through, Nasrin." 

Tears ran down my eyes and I was frightened beyond my wits. God saved 
me when a couple of neighbors along with the uncle and his wife came over. 
Through gestures I passed it in to the uncle's wife that Mrs. Rezai doesn't 
know that Raziah's dead. There was an old well-dressed lady, an 
acquaintance of one of our neighbors, witnessing the accident. She said, "My 
husband and I brought her here. She'd fallen on the ground and the 
inconsiderate soldier, instead of bringing her to the hospital, was banging 
himself. He was yelling, 'Guys, come and kill me. I killed the kid.' My husband 
turned the car on and we took the kid to Chaharshir hospital. There was no 
facility over there, so we came here." Mrs. Rezai restlessly said, "If only I'd 
come along myself, things would have been different. It was all due to my 
delay. I was waiting for my mother-in-law to come to trust the other kids to 
her." 

All of a sudden, Bahman showed up. Upon seeing Mrs. Rezai he said, "May 
God grant you patience! May Saint Zainab help you! I know how you feel now!" 
I did my best to stop him from saying more, but to no avail. He had spilled 
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the beans. Mrs. Rezai threw herself on the ground. The neighbors surrounded 
her. I stepped forward, burst into uncontrollable tears, kissed her, held her 
up and said, "Mrs. Rezai, darling, get up. Raziah won't be restored to life by 
your beating yourself. I'd also kill myself if I knew my kid would return to 
life." 

Bahman ran toward the car and fetched some fruit juice for Mrs. Rezai. I'd 
put my hand on her heart, saying prayers, and reciting parts of the Quran. I 
tried to say all the good words I'd heard recently from others to her. I'd say, 
"Raziah was a little angel who flew to heaven. She escaped the prison of the 
world to her true abode." 

Bahman, in the meantime, contacted Mr. Rezai through a radio call. Mr. 
Rezai was in the war zone. We gave Mrs. Rezai a ride home. Her mother-in- 
law came forward and hugged her. The neighbors helped Mrs. Rezai to sit 
and brought her lemonade, rose water and sugar water. 

Wherever I turned. I'd see Raziah. Since I'd already undergone these 
procedures in Sajidah's case, I looked for all the stuff, toys and clothes 
belonging to Raziah. I threw them all in a box and put them in the corner of 
the yard. I washed the dishes, cleaned the house and made tea. The newborn 
had dirtied herself, I washed her and changed her clothes. 

Mrs. Rezai was restless. The uncle's wife wanted to go back to our house 
but I asked her to stay, since I knew in such conditions the sorrow-stricken 
house should be crowded by friends. Mrs. Rezai and her mother-in-law were 
crying non-stop. They were saying things setting us all on fire. In the 
meantime Bahman went to buy the necessary stuff they'd ordered such as 
fruit, dates and etc. for the funeral. 

Mr. Rezai came at night. Bahman was limping, nevertheless, he bought 
something for dinner and we invited all the neighbors to stay for dinner. The 
uncle's wife went to our house. Mr. Rezai's tears were flowing. Bahman said, 
"Mr. Rezai has firstly been to the police station to set the guilty soldier free, 
before coming home." 

After the dinner, the soldier came with his father. He was childlike. He'd 
kiss Mr. Rezai's hands and feet saying, "Sir, up to the Day of Judgment I'll feel 
ashamed. I think I won't have a sound sleep from now on." Mr. Rezai searched 
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the whole house to find a toy or something belonging to Raziah. I went to 
the yard and put all Raziah's stuff at the back of our van. When I returned to 
the yard and was about to close the door, I saw Raziah's flowery chador on 
the ground. I took it, returned to the alley, put it on my face, smelled it and 
cried. I thought Raziah was on my lap, saying sweetly, "Auntie, where's 
Sajidah?" 

Before long, Bahman opened the door and came to the alley. He was 
surprised to see me in such a state. He took Raziah's chador from me, asked 
nothing but said, "Shall we go?" I said, "Fine. Let me say goodbye." I wrapped 
the chador up and put it in the toy box. Then, I said goodbye to the Rezais 
and the rest of the guests. 

Bahman had put his head on the wheel singing homily. When I opened 
the car's door, he stopped. I said, "I wish we'd stay. When nobody's around 
they'll kill themselves. Bahman turned the keys and the car jerked. I said, 
"You are not in a better state than them." He put the car in neutral gear and 
said, "Yah, I know how tough it is for them tonight. Very tough! May God help 
them!" Then, he started wailing, "Saji, daddy, forgive me. I killed Saji. I wish I 
go to her soon." I said nothing. He said sadly, "Nasrin, how tough I am! Why 
there is no quiver, bomb or bullet striking me to die and get relieved?" It was 
tough for me to listen to him saying so, though I said, "Enough please. If 
Sajidah is dead for you, she's alive for me. She's left us shortly. I've sent her 
along with Sajjad and Sahar to my mom's house. I'm sure in a year Sajidah is 
in my arms having her milk. Damn sure." Bahman stared at me. I put my 
hands on my stomach, saying, "Inshallah, Saji's here. I'm sure Saji won't leave 
us alone." 

We went to the hospital. The Emergency was full of injured soldiers and 
patients, i despised the hospital. Those last two weeks were full of bad and 
sad memories there. A nurse dressed Bahman's foot and injected a penicillin 
and prescribed its powder and emphasized we should sterilize the wound 
every day and dress it. 

I had butterflies in my stomach. I wanted Raziah's funeral get over sooner 
and Bahman return to the front to get past the crisis. But there was no other 
choice. We had to attend the funeral the day after. 
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Early in the morning Bahman and Mr. Rezai went to see to the burial 
affairs. The uncle's wife drove the car. Mrs. Rezai and I sat at the back seat 
and Mrs. Rezai's mother-in-law sat in the front. All the while Mrs. Rezai was 
sitting by my side. I used to say whatever that was sweet to me to soothe her 
pain. We'd trusted the kids to Saghar and Halimeh. I didn't want Mrs. Rezai's 
kids to have the same problem as my own kids in Sajidah's burial. Mr. Rezai 
cried a lot. Apparently his dependence on his daughter was the same as hers 
on him. Bahman was as equally sad and wailing. They washed Raziah and 
wrapped her in the shroud. That scene would remind me of Sajidah. I'd think 
I've returned to two weeks ago and my kid's recently died and we're there 
for her burial. 

The time hanged heavy. They had dug the tomb above Sajidah's. Raziah 
was becoming Sajidah's neighbor and Mr. Rezai had dropped himself on 
Sajidah's grave. His wailing and cries were heart-piercing. He'd say, "Saji, 
daughter, forgive me. Two weeks ago in this same place, on this same tomb, 
I quarreled with your dad and asked him not to cry this much for a mere 
baby. Forgive me daughter! Now I know what your dad went through." 

Mrs. Rezai had gone over Raziah's tomb trying to dig her, who was as small 
as a newborn, out from the tomb. I could stand it no more. I turned my face 
and retired to a corner. I drew the chador on my face and cried as much as I 
could. A while later Mr. Rezai and his wife's wailing subsided. I drew my 
chador aside. Bahman was putting some of Raziah's grave soil on Mr. Rezai's 
head saying, "The soil is cold, it cools her love off in you." Mr. Rezai was 
putting the soil on his head with sobs and anger saying, "Have you forgotten 
your love for Saji?" I'd say sobbingly, "No. I swear not, not in the least, won't 
ever." Upon hearing my words Bahman threw himself on Sajidah's tomb 
saying, "No no no Saji. I won't ever forget you and your affection. I swear to 
God, I've not had enough of her, my baby. Daddy's Ahwaz girl." 

I thought Bahman is killing himself, so I got up and ran toward him. The 
uncle's wife came too. We helped him up. We took all the guests to our own 
house just like the Rezais' had done in Sajidah's burial day. My sister and 
Halimeh had prepared a substantial luncheon. They'd picked flowers from 
the greenhouse and had put them in the vase, writing and pasting 
condolence notes for the Rezais on the door and the wall. 
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Before setting the table, I took Mrs. Rezai upstairs to take a shower. 
Bahman, too, took Mr. Rezai downstairs to take a shower. After lunch we 
asked them to rest shortly but they declined. They'd say they'll go home to 
rest. We kept their kids to play with Ali and Halimeh's kids. 

We'd go to them regularly from the next day not to let them be alone. 
When the men were out, we'd go together to our kids' tombs. We'd take 
flowers, light incense, and sing lullaby for them. I asked Sajidah to send me 
another daughter just like herself. 

Upon Bahman's return to the front and my perpetual loneliness, my 
depression resumed. When there was nothing to do. I'd sit at a corner singing 
lullaby for Sajidah and would cry. One day I thought with myself if I continue 
this way. I'll definitely go crazy. I went to Naderi Bazaar, looking aimlessly at 
the shops and buying colorful outfits for myself and the kids. I'd go to 
Shemshad beauty salon every now and then. She'd attend to her customers' 
affairs and I'd sit and listen to their gossips. I'd regain spirit by seeing people 
coming there, dying hair, gossiping and laughing amid all this war and 
bombardments. I bought two salts, a set of glass, a towel and potholders on 
the way back home to flatter myself. Not long after I found myself pregnant. 
I grew happy since I thought I'll have another Sajidah. Bahman was on the 
seventh sky. He'd say, "I'll do whatever I can for you to feel Saji is born again. 
I'll get a loan. I'll take you to that same mummy. I'll take her permission to 
stay on your side when in labor. We'll do exactly the same thing as when Saji 
was born." 

Around the same time Mr. Khamenei who was the president then had 
been to the front and had given a gift of two gold coins to the commanders. 
Bahman had given one to his deputy and said, "See how good omen Saji is. 
She'd brought along her childbirth expenses." 

We went to a jewelry in Naderi street that same evening and sold the coin. 
Bahman bought a couple of bracelets and we still had some money left. He 
asked the jeweler, "'How many bracelets can we buy with the money?' The 
jeweler said, 'I should weigh them because they are of different weights. How 
many do you want?"' I said, "These two are enough." Then, I winked at 
Bahman and said, "Enough. You'll get more later." Bahman said sadly. 
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"Nasrin, it's good to have many of them. Let me buy more for you." I said, 
"No, we'll need the money more. Let's go and buy some clothes." 

We were hanging around in the bazaar happily. We bought a green chick 
blouse with a diplomatic collar for Ali, an overcoat for Bahman and a flowery 
pregnancy shirt for me. 

Though it was midwinter, the weather was fair in Ahwaz. I felt sick at the 
middle of the bazaar. We got on the car and went to Kianpars. Ali loved pizza. 
We bought a pizza and had it the three of us. Then, we went and had ice 
cream. We made ourselves happy with such things. Those days, the head of 
Sepah's navy was Mr. Hossein A'laiee and his deputy was Mr. Morteza Saffari. 
Mr. Saffari had proposed to Mr. A'laiee that Mr. Bagheri and his family be 
transferred to Tehran for a change of spirit. His proposition was accepted, 
but Bahman had declined it a second time. He recounted everything for me, 
"I said I'll stay here until the war is over. How can I look at the face of Shahid 
jahan Ara's mom? My wife's uncle was martyred for Khorramshahr's 
liberation. How can I look at his wife and daughter's face?" 
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The war in the cities had been dragged to Tehran. My mom, my mother- 
in-law, and the uncles all came to Ahwaz. They'd laugh and say that all 
people have escaped from fear of bombardment to safe villages and towns 
and we've come right to the center of fire. 

It was February of 1987. They stayed with us up to the end of Nowruz 
holidays. Their very presence made us feel better. At the evening of the 
thirteenth day of Nowruz we went first under Ahwaz bridge, by the side of 
Karoon. It was too crowded. After an hour staying there, we saw that the kids 
couldn't run or play around, so Bahman proposed that we go to Atisha. We 
collected all our things and left for Atisha. We passed through the old dirt 
road. Outside the city there were several lighting gases in a large muddy 
area. Usually families used to gather there at cold winter nights. They'd have 
dinner and tea there and the kids would play football under its light. Before 
revolution, there were several horses to let. It was a wide desert and the kids 
could play easily. 

Bahman found a piece of wood and began his shooting game. I'd cooked 
vegetable, rice and barbecued fish. We'd taken along lettuce and golden 
syrup. We'd laugh at ourselves and would say how frivolous we were to go 
there at the sight of greenery and good climate. 

When our guests left, we got lonesome again. In the same days Bahman's 
cousin came to see us. Fler kid had chickenpox. I'd heard that if the embryo 
gets it, it'd go blind. A few days later, AM got it. I'd never got it in my life. I 
phoned my mom in Tehran and asked her what to do. She got very 
concerned. She cursed herself as to why she had returned to Tehran. She 
wailed, "Mommy, don't worry. I'll be with you in no time, tomorrow or the day 
after tomorrow!" 

Monday, May 19,1988 was the Army day of the Islamic Republic of Iran. It 
was also the first day of Ramadan. I got up before dawn and warmed the 
food for Bahman. Fie said, "Today I'm going to Khorramshahr and God-willing 
I'd like to fast." 



Saji 

It was four in the morning. I was in the kitchen doing the dishes. Bahman 
was dressing to leave. I heard the wireless reporting, "Last night, Iraq 
attacked, and it is advancing now. High alert." The wireless went on and off 
and I couldn't hear it clearly. I went into the hall. Bahman said, "Nasrin, 
darling, it's a counterattack. The enemy has regained Faw. All our forces 
there have got martyred. Most of them were simple soldiers. We've had many 
martyrs. Many have also been asleep." Then he hastily made a radio call 
several times, looking for a soldier named Gholampour. He was a far relative 
and had been in Faw, the very place that Bahman's basecamp was located. I 
was glad that Bahman had spent the night with us. Bahman said goodbye 
and hastily left. But he returned and said, "Take a good care of Saji! Don't 
wash the clothes! I'll wash them all. Let Saji enjoy her time." He put his head 
on my stomach and said, "Saji, take good care of mommy!" and hastily 
descended the stairs. 

I lied down in the bed. Sweet sleep was overtaking me that I heard the 
doorbell ringing. I thought it's Bahman who has left something. I got up and 
ran down the steps. It was my mom. She'd taken a cab from the railway 
station. She was taking out her bags and boxes from the booth. She didn't 
let me help and said, "Don't touch!" The driver helped with the bags and 
boxes and brought them in. Most of them were pasted. I knew that inside 
them there were many edible things. Mom wasn't feeling good. She was 
crying. She brought upstairs a few of the bags and left the rest for another 
time in the corridor. She was sad at what she'd seen. She said, "Mommy, may 
heaven save us! This damn Saddam has attacked last night. You don't know 
what beautiful youths, two meters tall, were fallen on the ground, mangled. 
I was heart-broken. They were all lying next to the railway waiting for the 
train. Their bodies were all burst down; all inflated. Poor things, there was 
no train. They were moaning nonstop." Suddenly she remembered the kids 
and said, "How many times I told you not to buy chicken for them. You've 
bought chicken and they've got sick." I said, "Dear mom, it's not the chicken. 
They've got it from Feri's kid. She came for a visit a few days ago. Her son 
had chicken pox, his spots were not dry yet. She said because they'd dried 
up they are not infectious. I was green behind the ears and didn't know 
anything. I let them play together for long in the yard." Mom asked, "Where's 
Bahman?" I said, "Just before your arrival he got a radio call and left for Faw." 
Mom stroke her head and said, "Mom, may God grant you the best things, for 
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the sake of your dead father. Call him. For God's sake. I'm very concerned. I'd 
like to talkto him to soothe myself." I said, "No way mom. I can't call him. Fie 
can just talk to us through the wireless." 

She was still sad, crying for the wounded soldiers in the station and said, 
"Alas mom, this damn Ba'si enemy has used chemo-weapons and has 
regained Faw.You can’t imagine howthe dear kids of people had been burnt! 
Flowthey were moaning.They say there is no more room in Ahwaz hospitals." 

I made breakfast for mom. She’d forgotten to say her prayers; 
nevertheless, she made up for her missed prayer. We had breakfast together 
and then slept. 

We got up at Sahar and All’s voice. They’d got happy seeing mom and were 
saying delightfully, "Grandma, Uncle Flamid's mom is here!” Mom got up, 
hugged and kissed them. She made breakfast for them. She took AN to the 
bathroom. She’d bought a solution from the drugstore by which she washed 
All’s body. She’d say, "These things cannot be found in Ahwaz, even if found, 
they’re expensive.” 

I didn’t feel well. I had a hanker. I felt sick by the smell of food. So, I went 
into the room, turned the air-conditioner and slept. Mom sent AM to play in 
the yard and said, "He shouldn’t smell food, it is not good for him.” She came 
into the room and said to me, "Mom, you just sleep, don’t come to the 
kitchen. I’ll make something for the kids.” She remembered the injured 
soldiers a second time. She drew her scarf on her face, shaking her hands in 
the sky, singing, "Oh, God bless us. What may befall us! There were many 
youths in the train. They’d want to come over hereto fight against this pagan 
Saddam. All were handsome tall young men, tall by God's grace. They were 
standing in the aisle, talking loudly till morning. They didn’t let us sleep.” 

Mom went to the kitchen. She was talking loudly to me from there, saying, 
"I’ll make something simple, both for the kids and us. Something soft, nither 
sour nor spicy. The kid with spots on its body shouldn’t smell fried food. 
Something cold in nature and moist will do it.” I said, "No mom. Cook fish. 
We’ve narrow-barred mackerel in the fridge. Bahman has just bought it.” 

We were always having coupon rice, but when mom had been to the North 
to see Naghmeh, she’d bought a pack of aromatic Iranian rice for us. I’d hear 
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her doing the dishes in the kitchen, crying and wailing. The room I was lying 
in had a small wooden window to the kitchen through which we’d pass the 
dishes of food more conveniently. We’d call it the hatch, mom was still 
wailing for the soldiers in the railway station. 

I got up, opened the hatch and said, "Mom, don’t cry. This Bahman 
received a radio call from the war room saying that the war is practically 
over. Come and finish it!" Mom whined, "You have no idea what I saw in the 
railway station, on the seats, on the ground, in the station. Oh mom. I’m on 
fire. You don’t know what handsome youths they were! It was full of chemo- 
injured soldiers. The youth were like blown-up petals, entirely desolate.” 

She’d put the fish on the sink to defrost. She said, "Do you have raisin?” 
We didn’t. She said, "Go and take a rest. You shouldn’t smell food. Let me get 
up. I’ve got some stuff for food from Tehran, let me find it.” 

Sahar and Sajjad were crawling around her legs. Ali was playing football 
in the yard with Mohammad Mahdi. I got up with the smell of saffron rice and 
fried fish. What a smell! I opened the kitchen hatch. Mom had set the table 
in the kitchen. Sahar, Sajjad and Ali were sitting at it. Mom was recounting 
tales to the kids while cooking and attending to the kitchen affairs. I said, 
"Mom, what a good smell.” Mom turned and saw me. She said smilingly, "You 
lie like a log Nasrin!” I said, "I was sure about the kids’ lunch, that’s why I 
overslept.” 

The kids helped with the table while I went to wash my hands and face. 
Mom had put the aromatic rice in the tray. She’d cooked what I loved the 
most, stuffed fish. I asked, "What did you put in its belly? Did we have 
anything?” She said, "Eat it. just like what you want, with raisin, fried onion, 
saffron and chestnut.” We had nothing at home except onion. Mom used to 
bring many supplies whenever she came to us. She’d cooked steamed fish 
for Ali. It was a delicious lunch. We ate a lot. Mom went to the kitchen and 
through the hatch we passed the dishes on to her. I turned on the air- 
conditioner, and we all slept. 

I got up with a good smell. I could hear mom in the kitchen. I opened the 
hatch. She’d done the dishes, and had made the tea. We had no oven, but a 
three-burner stove. She’d baked ginger cookies in a pan like what I did in 
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Abadan. She’d baked them in the shape of dolls and bears. She said, "Sit 
here. I’ll bring you tea and biscuits. The heat will not do you good." 

We sat in the air-conditioned room and had tea and biscuits. The kids 
were fighting over having doll or bear cookies. I said, "Don’t make noise. Keep 
some for daddy.” I said this but I felt somehow worried. I got up and looked 
at the yard. Mom had washed the kids’ clothes and put them on the rope. I 
thought Bahman will certainly come tonight and we will go for an outing. 
We’ll go to the suspended bridge^ and will sit under it. This reminded me of 
the youths climbing it in the evenings and would walk on the iron structures 
ofthe bridge. I’d panic seeingthem saying, "Bahman, why they’d let them do 
such a dangerous thing?” Bahman would say, "They’re young. There is no 
other pastime for them.” 

I'd heard of late that oneofthem had fallen into the water dying instantly. 
I said to myself 'You are crazy Nasrin! What are you thinking of? Instead, you 
should say we would go by the side of Karoon, having Falafel, Samosa and 
buffalo ice cream.' I said, "Mom, don't cook anything for dinner." I couldn't 
finish my sentence. As if some inner voice said Bahman won't come tonight. 
Mom got AM's hand and took him to the bathroom and washed his body with 
the solution again. 

Night fell. Mom said, "Maybe Bahman won't come. Sweetie! He's now at 
the center of the battlefield. May heaven save him! Let me get up and cook 
something. I want to fast tomorrow." 

I loved mom's foods. She cooked a delicious porridge with starch, 
rosewater and sugar. She gave a bowl to All and said, "Take it downstairs to 
Halimeh, she's fasting. Let her break her fast with this." When AM returned, 
he said, "I gave the bowl to Uncle Rahmat." I wondered why Rahmat had 
come back from the front but not Bahman. 

Mom wanted to cook Fesenjun as the meal for fasting to leave it for lunch 
so as not to cook during the hot day. We didn't have a pounder for breaking 


lAhwaz's White Bridge or Suspended Bridge or Crescent Bridge is the name of one of 
the bridges in Ahwaz serving as a symbol of the city. It was built on the Karoon River in 
1937. 
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the walnuts. As usual I called Mr. Rezai's house. Mr. Rezai picked up the 
phone himself. I wondered more. He was a chief. I thought if there is a war 
and there is an operation why he and Rahmat are back! So, the operation 
might be most probably over. 

Ali was notfeelinggood. Even in his throat, there was some inflation. Mom 
washed hedge mustards and gave it to Ali and the other kids. Before sleep, 
she washed All's body with the solution and started cooking Fesenjun. The 
kids had porridge for dinner. I stood in the window and waited for Bahman. 
The kids were exhausted so they slept soon. Mom cooked the food and 
started praying. She'd cry between her two prayers. I felt dizzy. In addition 
to feeling sick, I was worried too. Sajjad would scream in his sleep. He'd wake 
up and sit up. He'd stare around confoundedly and would say, "Where is 
daddy Bahman?" I'd kiss him saying, "Go to sleep. If you sleep and have a 
sweet dream, when you get up, daddy Bahman is back." 

I turned on the air-conditioner and lied in the bed. Mom's prayer got long. 
She'd come often and stand at the window staring out. Her rosary was in her 
hand and she had on a white scarf and chador. As If she wanted to pray up 
to the time Bahman returns. I pulled the blanket over my head and started 
crying. 

It was dawn. Mom had had her food and had slept on her praying mat 
with the same chador and scarf. She wouldn't sleep under the air- 
conditioner. She had bone pain. The kids had gathered under the sheet out 
of cold. I turned the air-conditioner off and pulled a blanket over them. I felt 
both sick and nervous. I couldn't stand at one place out of anxiety. I picked 
up the phone and went to another room not to be heard. I called downstairs. 
I knew the uncle is up. He was an early riser and he was in Ahwaz for the last 
few days. He picked the phone up himself. I greeted him shortly and said, 
"Uncle, thanks God, your son is back! Congrats! Can't you call us or pay us a 
visit and see whether your other son is back too?" He said nothing. I said, 
"Sajjad drew me crazy all through the night. He'd often get up and ask for his 
dad. Couldn't you ask why all others are back except Bahman?" He didn't 
answer again. I got it all out on him. I said again, "Couldn't you call us and 
talk to Sajjad and console him? You know how much he is dependent on his 
dad." The uncle was still reticent. His silence hurt me. I broke down crying. I 
was mad at myself for talking to him like that. Mom got up at hearing my 
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crying. She came over me and said, "Shush, Nasrin, stop it. Why do you bother 
yourself early in the morning?" Then, she asked, "Rahmat is backtoo?" I said, 
"Yes. I heard him. He'd mostly leave early in the morning. I don't know why 
he's still home today!" 

The kids got up with my noises. Mom washed them up and lighted the 
kettle. She gave the kids their morsels and solved sugar in their tea. Neither 
the uncle nor Rahmat came upstairs, despite my fit of anger. After a short 
while Halimeh showed up with a red nose and eyes. I said, "What's up, have 
you been crying?!" She said, "No. I've caught a cold. Don't worry if I don't 
come upstairs often. You are pregnant and your kids have chickenpox. I don't 
show up for fear that they may catch cold too." 

She was standing on the last step and didn't come in. Every now and then, 
she would fake sneeze to show us she's caught cold. She said, "Send Sajjad 
with me downstairs to his uncle and grandpa." I said, "His clothes are dirty." 
She said, "Give me his clothes. Rahmat will dress him." I felt heartbroken and 
said, "How come the uncle and Rahmat do not pay us a visit to enquire about 
our health?! They don't ask whether we are alive or not! Wouldn't they think 
that there is no man here?! That we have a sick kid here! My mom has just 
arrived. Why don't they ask us whether we need anything? Should I be going 
shopping? I should go to buy milk and we've run out of hedge-mustard." 
Halimeh grew uneasy and said, "There is this thing. Give me Sajjad for the 
time being." Sajjad played spoiled, "I want to go to my uncle and grandpa.” 

Halimeh took Sajjad's hand, but her eyes were down. She'd keep her 
chador firm for us not to see her face and eyes. She'd say, "Write a list of 
what you need. Rahmat wants to go out. I'll ask him to buy them for you. Give 
the list to Ali to bring it down." I said, "All's sick." She said, "Give it to Sahar." 

When Halimeh was gone, mom said, "Cut it short daughter. Write whatever 
you want for them to buy for you." 

I wrote a list and handed it to Sahar. When she came back she said, 
"Mommy, grandpa had a handkerchief on his eyes crying like Imam 
Khomeini. Uncle Rahmat also cried." Mom and I looked at each other but said 
nothing. Of course, we didn't dare to speak. 
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Minutes later, I heard Bahman's car roaring. Though I knew he hadn't left 
with his own car, automatically I jumped up for the window. It was Rahmat. 
Our Datsun had a cooler, that's why he took our car out. Sajjad was on his 
lap, just like when we went out with Bah man. The uncle was also heading for 
the car. But he was definitely bent. As if he felt a bad pain. He wasn't as 
straight and virile as usual. He took the open door of the car and pulled 
himself up. I didn't want to think about such things, so I made myself busy 
with the kids. 

A couple of hours later, Rahmat and Halimeh came upstairs with lots of 
food stuff. They'd apparently bought a van-full of stuff two to three times 
more than what I needed. For instance. I'd asked for two bottles of milk but 
they'd bought five, instead of one tin of oil, four. I said, "Mom, what's up?! I 
was worried why they've done this. Poor Bahman! How could he pay back for 
all this stuff? Besides, Rahmat's eyes were also red. I said, "Halimeh, why is 
Rahmat like this?" She turned a cold shoulder and said, "Nothing. It's just the 
fast." I thought I knew Rahmat was fasting from age ten, in the hot weather 
of Abadan in the front. But I've never seen him like this. How come, now that 
he is under the air-conditioner, far from the front, he doesn't feel good! I 
didn't want to believe something bad has happened." 

It was about noon time. When Rahmat and Halimeh left, mom and I 
started putting the food stuff in the drawers. The fridge and the cabinets 
were full of milk, cheese, meat, oil, sugar and etc. Mom hastily warmed the 
last night Fesenjun and we had it with rice. We sent the kids to sleep. As I 
was lying beside mom, I said, "Mom, did you notice how Rahmat looked?" 
Mom bit her lip and said nothing. I'd say, "Apparently, he had cried. Did you 
see his eyes? They were the size of a Fenjoolak." 

Sajjad who wasn't asleep yet, started, "Mommy, I want Fenjoolak!" 
Fenjoolak is a type of Khuzestani nut. It's very tiny with a hard shell, but a 
delicious nut. People take the difficulty of breaking its hard shell for the tiny 
yummy nut. Mom again bit her lips and said, "Stop it Nasrin. Let me not curse 
you. I'm fasting after all. Are you insane, where the hell I should find 
Fenjoolak?" From the time mom had come it was the first time we laughed 
together. 
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At the evening Sahar had a fever and the same spots as Mi’s. Mi's spots 
got more, so that he couldn't open his mouth and eat anything. His throat 
was full of inflation. Sajjad had diarrhea. Mom said, "Sajjad will also have 
these spots tomorrow, these are the symptoms." 

We took the kids to WC in turn, but before we returned, we'd see that the 
other one has involuntarily dirtied himself. Mom made a simple dunch. The 
kids couldn't eat anything. They'd fainted at a corner and had slept. Mom 
went to the kitchen to make the food for breaking her fast. The kids and I 
slept in the room under the air-conditioner. I pitied mom. Ahwaz's weather 
was hot. I got up and opened the hatch. The hot weather stroke my face. The 
smell of fried food made me sick. I retched. I had got extremely lucid. Mom 
came and closed the hatch and said, "Bah! Close this damn door. I can stand 
the tough things, from early childhood I've breathed in hell." After a while 
she said, "I'll prepare the food, tell Halimeh and the rest to come upstairs." 
I said, "Mom, don't bother yourself. Halimeh won't come. She's afraid for her 
kids lest they get chickenpoxtoo." She said nothing and went to the kitchen. 
Whenever she was sad or restless she'd busy herself with home affairs or 
cooking or she'd curse herself and mumble. 

She did the lunch dishes. I sat on the mat of the kitchen floor, leaning to 
the cabinet. She was busy mumbling, at the same time, she was washing 
some dates. She smashed them, fried floor and mixed cinnamon powder, 
pistachio and walnut. She'd roll the smashed dates in the powder. I could 
still hear her indistinct mumblings. She was crumpling the dates in balls. I 
took a bottle of milk from the fridge and poured some in the glass for myself. 
Mom said, "Give me a bottle of milk to make porridge for the kids. It's good 
for them." 

I brought that half-full bottle and two more from the fridge and gave them 
to mom. Mom set the date dessert in a big plate and started making the 
porridge. I'd hear Sajjad's crying and Sahar's nagging. They were in the 
lavatory, and had dirtied themselves again. It was a good excuse to go to the 
kids and escape from that heavy silence. 

Before they broke their fast, mom poured for them porridge in a big bowl 
and dressed it with cinnamon powder and cocoa and put it in a tray, along 
with a saucepan of date dessert and a few dates. She put on her chador and 
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said, "I'll go downstairs to give these to Halimeh and her kids. This morning 
she told me 'Auntie, the last night porridge was very delicious.' I'll take them 
down to cool up before thy break their fast." 

When mom went downstairs, Sahar, despite her bad state, ran after her. I 
was mad at myself why I had not invited them to come upstairs. 

Mom had been for long and it was half an hour to break their fast. She 
had cooked stew for dinner. She'd cooked her rice and had fried potato. Also 
she'd made hedge-mustard sherbet. I took some fried potato but suddenly 
Sahar ran into the kitchen crying. Upon seeing me she said, "Mom, the uncle's 
wife fought with me and told me to come upstairs. She closed the door and 
said I should come to you because I'm sick." I hugged her and kissed her. She 
played spoiled and half lied by saying that "The uncle's wife even beat me, 
and closed all the doors. Grandpa was crying hard. Uncle Rahmat and his 
wife were also crying. Grandma banged herself and pulled her hair. Uncle 
Rahmat hugged her and said Auntie, don't cry." 

Alas! So everything was as I'd thought. So it was my turn to start crying, 
to pull my hair and scratch my face and mourn for Bahman as much as I 
loved him. But no! It was impossible for Bahman to die. I said to myself not 
to cry, it's of bad omen. Don't believe it. Bahman would never leave us alone. 

I neither talked about it nor cried or believed it. I said to Sahar, "Daddy 
Bahman is on his way, he'll be here soon and would fight with them all." 
Sahar smiled and said, "If daddy comes I'll tell him that the uncle's wife beat 
me." I said, "Yes, tell him," and hugged her and kissed her. 

It took long but mom didn't show upstairs. They'd said Azan that I heard 
the doorbell. I looked at the yard from the window. Mohammad Mahdi 
opened the door. We had a family friend living in Qom. Her daughter, 
Roohangiz had married and lived in Ahwaz. Her mom had been here to help 
her some time ago. She was known among the Sepahis and the clerical 
students as Mohsin's mom. She was a smart and clever woman, articulate 
and sociable. She'd talk with everybody and if someone had any problem 
she'd do her best to help settle it. She came upstairs along with her 
daughter-in-law and her two daughters Roohangiz and Afsaneh, her single 
daughter, and Halimeh and mom. Mom brought an excuse and went to the 
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kitchen. She returned and set the table. She brought tea, dates, bread, 
cheese and vegetable, along with a pot-full of hedge-mustard, date dessert 
and porridge. All sat at the table and broke their fast. I knew everything, but 
persuaded myself to think the reverse. Mohsin's mom and Roohangiz 
changed the subject to the talk of martyrdom of this and that warrior. 
Mohsin's mom said, "Mr. X who was martyred, his wife was full of spirit!" 
Roohangiz said, "At the funeral of her martyred husband, she used to calm 
her kids so that she became a role model for the martyrs' families." Then, 
they changed the topic into matters of fun and all that. Mohsin's mom and 
her daughters said funny things. Then, it was Halimeh's turn. They talked of 
their memories, laughed, made noise and ate. 

All of a sudden Mohsin's mom slipped out, "When Halimeh called and said 
that your kids have got chickenpox, I brought this herbal mixture for you. 
When Roohangiz's kids got it I gave them this same mixture. It’s excellent. 
Take it. Brew it for your kids." Then, I saw Halimeh's kids also came to our 
place. Now! I said to myself how come Sahar was sick an hour ago and they 
must have stayed downstairs; but now they've come here at will, sitting next 
to Sahar, Ali and Sajjad. 

Mom went to the kitchen. She cooked rice. She was doing her job quietly. 
From the time she'd come upstairs she had not said a single word. She sent 
a big tray of dinner for the uncle and Rahmat. Halimeh took it downstairs. 
Sajjad followed her along. 

Mohammad Mahdi was a nasty, plaguy kid. If you'd ask him not to say 
something he'd deliberately say it. He had a shrieking voice. When Halimeh 
returned, Mohammad Mahdi was screaming. Halimeh told him off. In order 
to spite his mom, he stood in front of me and said, "Auntie, would you like 
me to tell you who's been martyred?" Halimeh grew pale, lost her temper 
and slapped him in the ear with her ringed hand. Mohammad Mahdi 
sobbingly went downstairs. 

I had butterflies in my stomach, as if everyone wanted to get relieved of 
her anger. 

The kids' fever grew. Mom served the dinner. I went to the sleeping room 
to get the kids to sleep. Mom used to break her fast with tea, dates, bread. 
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cheese and vegetable from the time I remember. When we were in 
Khorramshahr, instead of tea, she used to boil buffalo milk instead of tea 
and would pour it in a big pot and would put it at the center of the table. 
She'd put a ladle in the pot for everyone to eat as much milk as he liked. 
Then, we used to sit in front of the TV and mom would give us dinner within 
an hour or two. 

Mom called me a couple of times for dinner. I said, "I'm full. You guys eat. 
The kids have fever." They had their dinner, and did the dishes. 

That night Mohsin's mom, her daughter-in-law and daughters stayed with 
us. The weather had got warm so we turned on the air-conditioner. I felt sick 
of all those smells,thesmell of dinner, the guests' perfume and theirclothes. 
I pulled a blanket over my face and tried to sleep. Afsaneh was the same age 
as me. She came to the room to sleep with me and the kids. The rest of them 
slept in the other room with the hatch. Halimeh went downstairs. Afsaneh 
fell asleep as soon as she lied in the bed. 

Bad thoughts shot through me. I'd try to erase them one by one. I was 
getting mad so I got up and started walking in the room. The kids were 
asleep. We had a brown square clock with a perforated frame. We'd bought 
it from Sepah's cooperation for five hundred Tomans, it had a white 
background with reflective hands; so you could say the time even in the dark. 
I'd stare at the watch, but its hands were not moving. I thought maybe it’s 
the batteries, so I brought it down quietly, its second counter was moving 
and I could hear it ticking. I put the clock on my lap and sat down. I thought 
the news announced a few hours ago that there was no operation or attack 
in the fronts and both sides fronts were quiet. Halimeh quoted Rahmat 
saying that the Iranian soldiers have returned from Faw. They'd say Mr. 
Rafsanjani has announced that for the time being there is no war. So if there 
is no battle in any region, where is Bahman? He is not in Faw, they've 
returned it to the Iraqis. They've retreated from Masoudieh. They are not in 
their basecamp in the golf building, since he wouldn't go to play golf at 
nights. Besides, if he were even there, it was nearby and he could at least 
call home. He was used to call me two to three times even if he was in the 
war zone. He'd always have a phone and wireless at hand. Hence, something 
might have happened to him, maybe he's martyred, where? How? Why is no 
one speaking openly? If God-forbid he is martyred, they'll bring his corpse 
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and finished. Maybe he is taken a hostage. I was thinking over and over and 
looking at the clock. Everywhere was quiet. Everybody was asleep. You 
couldn't even hear the defenses, night checkpoints and shooting. Minutes 
later I thought Bahman is for sure alive. If something bad had happened to 
him I might have felt it. Why can't I cry?! Maybe it's because I'm dead sure 
that he is alive. So why can't I sleep?! Why this damn clock does not move? I 
got up and as I was hugging the clock, I started walking in the room. I went 
out. Bahman's eyes were in front of me in the dark. I mumbled, "Bahman, 
sweetie, my cute-eyed husband." Then, I wondered whether those eyelids 
full of eyelashes are closed or open? 

I went to the kitchen, opened the fridge, there were many dishes full of 
food there, rice, stew, and porridge. I wished Bahman back right then, he'd 
warm food for me himself and we'd sit together and eat in the kitchen. 

I went to the hall and looked at the steps in the dark. I'd always wish to 
have a door, railings, or something there. Whenever I went out I was afraid 
lest the kids fall down. Now I wished to sit on those same steps and a few 
minutes later see Bahman coming up happily. 

I sat on the last step and mumbled, "Bahman, darling, where are you? I'm 
thinking of you. If you are doing the same, show me a sign. For God's sake, 
phone me, right now. You have the wireless always in your hands, why don't 
you call me?” 

Mom called, "Who's there? Is that you Nasrin?" I got up and went into the 
hall and said, "Yes, it's me. I'm waiting for Bahman." Mom got up, said 
prayers, hugged and kissed me and said, "Mom, trust God, he'll come if God 
wills." Then, she said disconcertedly, "Flave you had your pills? Are you Ok?" 

I said, "Yes mom. I've had my pills." 

Mom was murmuring prayers. She went to the kitchen to warm the food. 
I went into the room and woke Afsaneh up. I lied in the bed with the clock 
and pulled the sheet over my face. Sleep was taking me. 

The sound of Azan spread in the alley from the mosque loudspeaker. I got 
up, washed up and said my prayer. Afsaneh went to sleep with her mom. I 
looked at the clock. Is Bahman saying his prayer now? Flas he had his food? 
Maybe he's been to Khorramshahr and has decided to stay there for a month 
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to fast. Maybe he wants to stay there till Ramadan is over. Why doesn't he 
call? Bahman, call me please, for the sake of the kids and me. I sat by the 
phone and it occurred to me to call Mr. Rezai. I knew his mom would panic 
by such untimely calls. She was very sensitive about her son. She didn't like 
him to go out with Sepahi uniform or answer such untimely calls. However, I 
picked up the phone and dialed their number. Mr. Rezai's mom answered 
with an angry Lori accent, "Yes? Who’s that?" I said hello and added, "This is 
Nasrin,Mr. Bahman Bagheri’s wife.” She recognized me just after introducing 
myself and said, "Darling, such a pity for Saji. May God keep all the rest of 
your kids!" 

Those days people wouldn’t simply call others Haji or Hajiah. The guys 
must have really been to Haj. Mr. Rezai had been to Mecca two years earlier 
and he had dropped his return party, so I asked, "Is Haji home?” She said, 
"Yes darling, he’s here. What’s up?” I said, "Mr. Bagheri isn’t back home yet. 
I’m really concerned. All my three kids have chickenpox.” She said, "Oh, sorry 
to hear that, God-forbid. Is it bad?” I said, "Yes, way bad.” She said, "Darling, 
take good care of them. You’ve just had a grief. Do you like me and Haji to 
take them to the hospital?” I said, "No. Thanks, Mr. Bagheri will come soon 
and we’ll take them ourselves. I wanted to see whether Haji knows where 
Bahman is? Does he know anything about his whereabouts, or can he make 
a radio call and tell him that I’m worried for him.” She said, "Tell him 
yourself. I don’t know what you are talking about.” 

I was ashamed to tell Mr. Rezai’s mom straightly to pass on the phone to 
Haji Agha and I was delighted that she herself called Mr. Rezai. It was difficult 
for me to talk to a stranger man. Though I was talking to him on the phone, 
I was nervous. Bahman once told me the story of a beggar and Saint Fatemeh 
(pbuh). The beggar was blind but her ladyship dressed as she was dressing 
before normal men. As I was going through the regular greetings with Mr. 
Rezai, I took a sheet and spread it over my hair and asked, "Sorry Haji, Mr. 
Bagheri is not back yet. Any news from him?” Mr. Rezai said nothing. I was 
choking. I couldn’t breathe and I was on the verge of crying. I said, "Rahmat 
is home, you are home too, so where is Bahman? Any news?” He was still 
silent. I repeated, "Would you please contact him and tell him call me?” He 
would speak quietly and slowly, "Actually I saw Bahman on the eighteenth of 
April, around noon prayer. We lost the bases in Faw one by one and 
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retreated. I was in the last base, close to the riverside, at the system. I was 
transmitting messages. Bahman came to the base, sat by my side and asked, 
"'What’s up?’ I said. "You see! We’ve lost Faw and have left everything and 
come on this side." Bahman was listening to me, but his attention was 
somewhere else. We received a radio call saying that Mr. Morteza Saffari, the 
head of Faw region was about to come there. I was concerned about his 
coming and didn’t notice when and where Bahman left. A while later, maybe 
fifteen to twenty minutes later, I heard a heavy explosion and the soldiers 
said that Iraq had stricken Be’sat Bridge, and we’d lost our connection with 
Faw. We retreated even further from that base. We collected all our forces 
and artillery. I didn’t see Bahman. Maybe he left to explode the wireless 
room. Maybe he went to the bridge. But I heard it that when some of our 
forces wanted to cross the bridge, the Iraqis had bombarded it. Even some 
of us who were on this side of the bridge were wounded. I was concerned for 
Bahman and the others. Through a radio call I enquired about Bahman but 
they had no news about him. They bombarded the bridge heavily a few more 
times.” I asked, "What do you mean?!” He was silent again. This time with a 
louder and somehow angry tone I asked, "What do you mean Haji?” He’d 
answer in a sad voice, "I think nobody has seen Bahman from then on. At 
sunset we were on this side of the Arvand, in our own soil. They messaged 
that Bahman Bagheri,from Noah base, is lost. 

I didn’t know what to do, and just started to cry. Mr. Rezai was also crying. 
I said goodbye and put the receiver down. Immediately I called Mr. Abdullah 
Nourani, Bahman’s deputy. I didn’t want to believe Mr. Rezai. I wanted to talk 
to somebody else who may give me some hope. Haji Abdullah answered the 
phone himself. He’d been to Syria the other year. I said, "Haji, by Saint 
Roqhayyeh, tell me the truth. Any news from Bahman? My kids and I are 
dying. For the sake of your two martyred brothers tell me the truth.” At first 
he was silent. Then, I began imploring. Maybe he got something from the way 
I sounded and said, "Mrs. Bagheri, I think Rahmat has told you nothing.” As 
if all my veins were exploding, I felt like empty inside and I heard my heart 
no more. I said quietly, "No, I know nothing.” He said, "Bahman and Mr. 
Saffari came out of the base. Iraq had regained Faw. They wanted to collect 
our equipment. Bahman went to the bridge. Iraq had attacked the other 
night, and we had lost many of our soldiers and relatives there while they 
were asleep and some were taken hostage. At that same place we lost 
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Bahman. They bombarded the bridge. Mr. Saffari got severely wounded. We 
searched for Bahman but couldn’t find him. Rahmat hastold you nothing. He 
got on the helicopter himself. They searched the whole region, even inside 
the reeds. They searched out all the hospitals. Fifty of our men started 
contacting all the hospitals in the country. Last night Rahmat wanted to crawl 
into Iraq soil We stopped him. We said to him not to play the fool. We’ve got 
spies there, we’ll tell them to search for him. Maybe he’s been taken hostage. 
I said sobbingly, "Yes, maybe.” He’d say quietly, "But no, we presume he’s 
martyred.” He was choking. I said, "No no. Not Haji Abdullah, don’t say so. 
For God’s sake. He’ll be found.” 

Haji Nourani said no more. I said goodbye and without thinking called Mr. 
Khosravani’s home. I’d by-hearted all Bahman’s friends’ numbers. I was 
restless. I was lookingfor someone who’d give me a shimmering of hopethat 
Bahman is alive, that he has seen Bahman last somewhere and that he’s ok; 
to say that he was taken hostage and will return. Mr. Khosravani was home 
too. He picked up the phone himself. I greeted him and introduced myself. 
Upon recognizing me he started crying. I’d say, "Haji, what’s up? For God’s 
sake tell me everything." He’d say nothing, just crying. I’d hear his hands 
striking his head. I said, "Mr. Khosravani, where is Bahman? I'd trusted him 
to you. Why did you leave him back and return?” He did not reply, and was 
just crying. I went crazy. I was mourning through the phone. I said, "Haji why 
didn’t you take good care of him? What do I have to say to Sajjad? Sahar will 
die. How about Ali? Sajjad does not sleep overnight and has gone on our 
nerves by repeatedly saying I want daddy Bahman.” Mr. Khosravani sobbed. 
We were both silent for minutes. With the sound of his crying I also cried 
since his wailings affected me. 

After hanging, I called Rahmat. He'd apparently slept beside the phone, 
since with the first ring he'd pick it up. His voice was sad, maybe from crying 
very much. He'd say, "Yes? Who's that?" I was nervous. I said, "Rahmat, thanks 
indeed! Why did you leave Bahman and returned?" As soon as he heard my 
voice, he cried and held the receiver away. His voice was heard saying, "Oh 
my God! Daddy, it's Nasrin." The uncle got the phone but couldn't talk. 

I was crying loudly. I put the receiver back on the phone and sat at the 
middle of the room, scratching my face and pulling my hair, but I couldn't 
cry. Halimeh, who had been informed, came upstairs. Upon her entrance I 
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threw the clock which was still accessible at the wall, its glass broke. I didn't 
know what I was doing. I was dumbfounded. I could neither talk nor cry. Mom 
came forward and said, "Nasrin, darling, cry! Scream!" I took the clock a 
second time and firmly stroke it to the round. Mom said, "Ok. As you say. As 
you say. Do as you wish. I won't stop you." 

Halimeh was standing still and crying. Afsaneh and the rest of them 
wouldn't speak, just looking at me. I couldn't believe my life with Bahman 
was over. At that moment I thought and decided that I won't believe his 
death till I see his body. Bahman was always concerned for us. He loved the 
kids. He wouldn't leave us alone, just like me. He'd always say, "Wherever 
you go, be together, all of you, in case something bad might happen, you be 
together." Now, he's gone without us; singly! No, it was impossible. I 
shouldn't believe it. 

I chose to recline. The house got crowded and noisy. Mom was giving the 
kids their medicine, changing their clothes with one hand and with the other 
she was cooking. Gradually sisters and brothers came from Shiraz and Qom 
and Tehran. Aunt Seddigheh did her best to get me to speak or to drip a drop 
of water in my mouth. Mom would wail saying, "Oh My, Nasrin is killing me! 
She's deliberately killing herself. She's not eaten or drunk for three to four 
days. I'm done. I'm afraid she passes out and that damn old fit returns. 
Somebody should take this poor girl to a doctor!" 

Sajjad was worse than us all. On the one hand he missed his daddy mighty 
and would cry from morn to night and on the other there were blisters up to 
his eyes. Mom would hug him, and take him downstairs to his uncle. His 
wailings were heard upstairs and Rahmat would say, "How come this kid 
resembles Bahman so much?!" 

My mother-in-law just arrived. They'd told her that the uncle had had a 
heart attack. As soon as she'd arrived in the alley, she'd seen the uncle with 
a black shirt in front of the door and had read everything. She'd thrown 
herself in the middle of the alley crying, "Bahman, my cute-eyed sweetie! 
Darling, my life, my handsome son! Bahman, where are you? Come, you've 
got a guest, thou generous boy." 
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All the neighbors came out, there was such a scene! All those inside the 
house ran for the alley while crying. My mother-in-law would wail, and the 
rest would follow her. I heard the uncle saying sobbingly, "Oh Saints, I'd 
trusted my son to you! Hajiah Manijhe, we've lost our son! You see how 
wretched we've got?" 

I was at the window and staring at all this blankly. I'd say to myself, 'Don't 
believe it, Nasrin. It's just a dream. You'll get up shortly, and Bahman will 
come and you'll see all this was fake.' 

When they brought my mother-in-law upstairs, she'd nearly fainted, but I 
was still thinking it's just a dream. I'd sit at a corner silent and quiet. I didn't 
even greet my mother-in-law. When Forouzan saw me in such a state she 
said, "Help Nasrin. She's lost. This poor girl has fainted in our absence!" 

I still had the clock in my arms waiting for its hands to move. Forouzan 
slapped me scrupulously several times and said, "Nasrin, you just got it! Your 
husband is martyred. Your kids are now orphans! Cry. Stand up and mourn. 
You should take care of the orphans from now on." Saghar would yell at her 
saying, "Forouzan, stop it. How cruel you are! Leave her alone. She's died, 
poor thing," and she'd kiss my head and face and would clean my mouth. I 
had tolerated it up to that moment by denying everything, but I smashed the 
clock at the wall again, this time it broke apart into pieces. Suddenly I got 
up, screamed and ran for the steps; that same place which was always my 
nightmare, worrying about the kids to fall down. I'd scream, "Bahman, 
Bahman, I want my Bahman back." 

When I put my foot on the first step, I lost control and in no time I saw 
myself falling down the steps rapidly. I could hear aunt Seddigheh, Forouzan 
and Saghar saying, "Oh God! Have mercy on us. Oh Saints, have mercy on her 
kids, Nasrin, darling." 

When I opened my eyes, there was the sound of music and the smell of 
incense. I was lying on a bed. The blue sky was full of stars. The wall on this 
side was light blue and the opposite one was pink. I'd think why there is no 
sound of Bahman's reading the Ouran from the other room. There was a line 
going into my hand and Mrs. Montazemi was standing over my bed. She 
asked, "Nasrin, are you OK? Do you hear me?" 
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I thought I was there for delivery, so I asked, "Is the baby ok? Is it a girl? 
I'd like to name her Saji." I heard mom's crying, she ran into the room, 
"Nasrin, darling, are you alright? Sweetie, my dear daughter, everything of 
mine!" She bent over to kiss my forehead. 

just then, I remembered what had befallen me. I touched my stomach and 
said, "My baby, is she OK?!" Mrs. Montazemi said, "I hear you've eaten nothing 
for days. With all this shock and stress, you've hardly managed to survive; I 
wonder about the embryo!" Then, she took my hand gently and said, "You're 
on the verge of abortion, do you want it to happen?" I half-raised on the bed, 
put my hand on my stomach and said, "No no. This is Bahman's Saji. I've 
promised to bring him another Saji." Mrs. Montazemi got myshoulders gently 
and laid me on the bed saying, "Fine, fine, but you cannot keep Saji this way. 
Darling, you've fallen down from ten to twelve steps. You've been lucky to 
survive." I said, "Doctor, where's Bahman?" She looked at me but said 
nothing. Mom bent over, kissed me and said, "He's ok darling. You just get 
well. Don't worry. Bahman will come too." Mrs. Montazemi would also look at 
mom and say, "Madam, help her put denial aside. Let her face the reality." 
Then, she told me coldly and quietly, "Nasrin, darling, you should be strong, 
firm, brave and healthy. The baby inside you and the other three need a 
healthy and strong mom. You should face the reality and accept it. Your kids 
need a healthy mom." 

I felt sick again. I'd like to scream, and to disconnect the serum from my 
hand. I remembered Sajidah's death, and those of Shahid Mousavi, Shariar, 
Qhandehari, and Salman Bahar. I remembered my dad and asked him to help 
me. Tears ran down my eyes. I wanted to sleep in that same room. I wanted 
nobody around, to have the lights off, to be alone, to smell that incense and 
to listen to that music. I said, "Doctor, help me. Keep me here. I don't want 
to go back into that house." Mom said, "Sweetie! I'll take you to Tehran 
myself. I'll take you to my own house. You just get well." The doctor laughed 
and said, "You can stay here as long as you wish. I hope just no other patient 
gets here." 

At evening Forouzan and Saghar came over, held me up, back home. All 
were wearing black and crying; but upon my arrival they all got silent. Each 
one of my kids was at somebody's arms. Halimeh was narrating in the kitchen 
that her brother. Sheikh Fazel and her other brother had searched out all the 
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hospitals in Ahwaz so that Bahman's corpse would not be transferred 
mistakenly to other cities. She said they've phoned and asked Nasrin to come 
and identify some unidentified decedents. Upon hearing these, I started 
screaming. I threw myself at the middle of the room scratching my face and 
head. 

-There's nothing wrong with Bahman. Howdare you talklike this? Bahman 
is not martyred. He's concerned for his kids. He knows Sajjad cannot stand 
being far from him. He'll certainly come back tonight. 

Forouzan fetched a jug of water and split a handful on my face not to 
faint again. They helped me up and took me to the sleeping room and forced 
me to sleep. The kids upon seeing me surrounded me. Sajjad was still 
nagging. Sajjad would punch me in the belly and Ali would look at me 
innocently. It was then that I discovered Ali knew everything. That night I ate 
nothing, just hugged all my kids and we slept together. It was a sad gloomy 
night. As soon as I cracked my eyes I'd hear Bahman's voice, I'd wake to see 
everywhere is quiet and there is no trace of Bahman. 

The news disappointed us about Bahman's survival. All his friends 
confirmed his martyrdom. Little by little the word ‘missing body’ started to 
spread. 

it was May and Ali had his exams. A few days later his exams were over 
and the schools were closed. There were many guests and we had not 
enough facilities to serve them. Mom had to send the kids to the neighbors 
to borrow things like dishes and beds. The guests upon seeing this decided 
to leave. Rahmat rented two minibuses. We put our stuff in those two 
artillery boxes, all got on and set out for Qom. But men stayed in Ahwaz to 
look for Bahman. 

As we got on the minibus, I felt bad from the bad smell. Mom spread a 
mat at the tiny floor of the minibus and got me to lay down there. She found 
a small bin. I'd retch and she'd take it under my mouth. Sajjad and Sahar 
were crab and would rip my hair and that of mom. My mother-in-law would 
often say, "Alas, Alas" singing melancholic Dashti songs and crying. 

The minibus stopped for lunch in a restaurant in Khorramabad. All got off 
except me, lying down. Mom gave me a bottle of cold diluted yogurt. I 
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wouldn't have anything. Nothing at all. Mom would cry, forcing me to drink. 
The diluted yogurt put me to sleep. 

I'd miss Bahman more and had different feelings. I'd think he'd definitely 
been to the front and will be back in no time. From that day on, Shahid Jahan 
Ara and Shahid Reza Mousavi's moms and many others who had not 
managed to come to Ahwazto express their condolences came. Reza Bagheri 
and his wife and Shahid Zaynaldin's mom also came, but we still had a gleam 
of hope. 

After some days they'd dress me and the kids in black. The guests would 
come to express their condolences and we were mourning. We'd hear all 
information and news by phone from Ahwaz. As the time passed, there was 
less news about Bahman till all accepted that he was martyred and his body 
was missing and that we had to wait for his corpse to be found. 
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Tuesday, May 17, was Eid al-Fitr. The uncle and his wife went to Bid's 
prayers. I was asleep but suddenly heard a sound. I sat up in the bed. I could 
see the yard door from the window. I saw the door opened and Bahman 
entered the yard and closed the door behind. He'd call me, "Nasrin, where 
are you? Nasrin, are you asleep? Get ready to go to the Holy Shrine, the 
prayer has just started." 

I got up and ran into the hall. Bahman would consistently call me from 
the yard. My feet were stuck to the ground. I tried my best but I couldn't step 
forward. I couldn't even talk and answer him. I'd been like this once before, 
in Mr. Makki's house in Abadan, when Bahman was stuck and lost in the 
reeds. I thought I was about to faint. It took me long to recover and run into 
the yard. The door was closed, I shouted, "Bahman, Bahman." 

There was no trace of Bahman. I don't know how I believed just then that 
Bahman will never return and that he's martyred. I was in a bad state. I 
shouted again, "Bahman" and ran into the house. I opened all the doors one 
by one and called him. The kids got up hearing me. They'd stare at me 
confusedly and then, like me, would call their dad. Sajjad was crying more 
than us all and would say, "Where's daddy, I want my own daddy." 

All who was suffering in silence till that day, went back to his bed, drew 
the sheet over his face and cried loudly. Sahar was also in no better state. 
The kids and I had seen the empty house ripe for mourning. I don't know how 
long it took for the uncle and his wife to come back! When they saw us in 
such a state, they firstly started to calm us down, but I wouldn't stop crying. 
I was screaming and tearing off my collar. I'd pound on my chest saying, 
"Bahman was back, he called me to go with him for the prayer. Bahman was 
here." 

Sahar couldn't breathe, she'd say sweetly, "Daddy Bahman came here last 
night and kissed me in here." Then, with her small fluffy fingers, she would 
show her forehead. Sajjad wouldn't stop crying and would say consistently, 
"I want my daddy Bahman back, where is he?" 

My mother-in-law hugged Sahar and took her to bed with All. I'd cried so 
much that I felt dizzy and could hardly breathe. The uncle went into the room 
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with the telephone and closed the door behind. I heard him talking to 
someone. Half an hour later he came out and said, "Haj Manijhe, get up, set 
the samovar, we've got guests." 

Sahar was still in my mother-in-law's arms. She was caressing her and 
saying stories to amuse her. The uncle bent over, hugged Sajjad and kissed 
him. Sajjad would punch him in the face and head to put him down. AM had 
got up and was clearing the bed. The uncle's wife had calmed him down. 

The uncle said, "Rahmat and the others have done their best this last 
month, they've searched everywhere; from the hospitals in Ahwaz and 
Mahshahr to those of Tehran, Shiraz and Mashhad. They've even called The 
Red Crescent. But they've answered simply that Bahman is not in the list of 
captives. I'm surrendering to God's will. Bahman is over for me. I wouldn't 
see my son again till the Day of Judgment. 

When he said so, my mother-in-law started crying. The uncle's eyes were 
red but he wasn't crying. He said, "I phoned Mr. Saffari and he'll come here 
shortly. He's been in Bahman's boat and has witnessed everything. He's 
definitely the authority here. I told him to come; he's done his best this last 
month to find Bahman. He'll come over to say everything. I want Nasrin to 
get on with it tonight. I don't want her to be in hope and fear. 

He said all this and went to the yard. I knew he was in a worse state than 
us all. My mother-in-law quickly cleared out the house, made tea and put 
some dates in a tray. 

Around noon Mr. Morteza Saffari, Mr. Qasim Yasavoli, deputy of the Noah 
sea region telecommunication and some others that we didn't know came. 
The kids and I were sitting and staring at Mr. Saffari. He was very sad. His 
head was down with a lump in his throat, "We've been constantly pursuing 
this affair this last month. All the friends did their best but unfortunately we 
didn't find any trace of Bahman." 

He swallowed and said, "That day, we'd lost Faw. I was in the car. Shahid 
Bagheri went on the bridge. There were some of us in the boat. I was about 
to get off the car when suddenly they used a cluster bomb. I got severely 
wounded. Apparently, just a couple of other soldiers and I survived and the 
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rest got martyred. All those in the boat were burnt and martyred. The bridge 
was also exploded and all those on it got martyred and their precious bodies 
fell into the Arvand and the water stream took them along." 

I remembered an incident recounted by one of Forouzan's husband's 
relatives living in Kuwait a few days ago. They'd fished a shark with many 
plaques in its belly. True or false, at that moment I believed it and I was 
afraid that Bahman would also have been eaten by a shark. 

Mr. Saffari drew out a piece of paper from his pocket and said, "I believe 
that Bahman has been definitely martyred; this is his will. Fle'd given a copy 
to Mr. Reza Bagheri. Fie copied it and gave it to us. The original copy is 
certainly with you. But to ensure others that it is not faked, he took several 
copies and handed them to several others. Shahid Bagheri has asked that he 
be buried in Qom. We'd prepare a symbolic coffin tomorrow and will have a 
mourning ceremony just to make sure that his wife and kids get on with it. 
The kids should ensure that their dad's been martyred. It's not a good state 
now. They should go to their dad's tomb to mourn and get relieved." 

Suddenly everybody in the room was overwhelmed. The uncle started 
crying. My mother-in-law was startled. I left the room. All my belongings were 
in two artillery boxes at a corner of my mother-in-law's room. I opened them 
up and drew out Bahman's uniforms and kissed them. They'd smell of him 
still. Fie loved perfume a lot! Even when he was going to the war zone, he'd 
wear perfume. I'd kiss his sunglasses that I had bought for our anniversary. 
Fle'd advised us to return all his uniforms to Sepah and keep just the worn 
out and torn ones. I'd decided several times to give his worn-out uniforms 
to a tailor to cut them out the size of our kids. Those years, people were used 
to such things. Ali, Sajjad and Sahar had pursued me into the room. I gave 
the uniforms to Ali and said, "Mom, give these to the tailor at the corner of 
the alley to cut them out to suit Sajjad and your size. Tell him I need them 
for my dad's funeral." 

I'd say all these and at the same time cry. Ali took the uniforms under his 
arms and held Sajjad's hand and left. I put Sahar on my lap and started 
kissing her hair. I sang homily for her and thought how I could raise this girl 
without fatherly affection?! Flow could I be a dad for both Sajjad and Ali? 
Flow could I deliver Saji? She'd ask me for her dad. I was shaking with fear 
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saying to myself 'tomorrow everything will be over. They'll have the 
procession for his empty coffin and my life with Bahman will be over. Where 
should I live? How much can I be a pest to my mother-in-law or anybody 
else?’ I was panicked by thinking about these. 

The relatives gathered again and installed a black curtain in front of the 
door. They built a bower and put Bahman's picture in it. They brought a 
cassette player and a loudspeaker and broadcasted Quran from it. The 
neighbors made a stove at the corner of the yard, and got busy cooking. 
Saeed and Hamid tookSajjad and AN to Bazaar and bought toy guns for them. 

The entrance door was open up until morning and guests would arrive 
from different towns. They'd spread the news by loudspeakers throughout 
the city and had posted obituaries on the walls. None of us could sleep till 
morning. 

In the morning, several buses joined us. They belonged to Sepah and Basij 
and some to Imam Hossein headquarter in Shiraz. Shahid Jahan Ara's family, 
along with those of Shahid Zeynaldin and other martyrs had joined us too. 
They'd covered the empty coffin with Iran's flag. I heard they'd even stuffed 
it with flowers. They'd lined it with white gladiolus. The crowd would pound 
on their chests around the coffin and would try hard to touch or to kiss it 
anyway. The fact that the coffin was stuffed with flowers made me glad. I was 
not keen to approach it. I'd think how good it were if Bahman himself would 
arrive now and laugh at us and what we were doing and wrap it all up; hence, 
the mourning ceremony would change into a happy party. 

The tailor had done the uniforms as he was told to. Early in the morning 
he brought them himself and put them on the kids with a lump in his throat. 
He'd say he had sewn them with tears. Sajjad and AN put on the guns bought 
by Saeed and Hamid. Sahar had on a black Arabic chador. We got on the cars 
and went to the holy shrine of Saint Ma’soumeh. Apparently almost all the 
people of Qom had attended the funeral. As if Bahman was their son or a 
kinsman. They'd put the coffin at the center of the yard and the orchestra of 
Sepah navy performed IRI's national anthem. They'd prepared a big-size 
picture of Bahman in a frame. They'd given it to AN and Sajjad to carry. They 
both stood in front of the coffin, with the picture in their hands. They'd tied 
a black headband reading, "Oh, Saint Roqayyeh." The kids were in the front. 
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The orchestra, after performing a piece of instrumental music, put the coffin 
on its shoulders. I was behind them and a large crowd behind us. They circled 
the coffin in the Holy Shrine. We returned, got on the cars and headed for 
the martyrs' cemetery. 

They'd dug a grave for Bahman. They opened the coffin and put the 
flowers respectfully in the tomb. Roya, Mitra, and Rana almost killed 
themselves by wailing. I was sitting below the tomb looking at the empty 
grave and the white and pink gladiolus flowers. I'd mumble and thank God 
that instead of Bahman those flowers were buried. I couldn't stand seeing 
Bahman there. If they'd actually put Bahman in there, would I survive? How 
could the tall, handsome Bahman be put in such a tight deep grave? 

My mother-in-law wailed out of life. My mom would pound on her chest. 
The relatives would mourn, the Khouzestani way. I was calm and happy that 
Bahman was not in there. Different thoughts passed through my mind, my 
dad's death, Shahriar's martyrdom, the wedding day. Shahid Mousavi, who'd 
help me do the dishes by the pool. I'd think Bahman is with us, me and the 
kids. I'd think Bahman is not martyred. He'd return, believe me. I'd remember 
our childhood when he'd pull my hair and wouldn't let me get on his 
motorcycle. When we married he said, "I loved you since childhood." I asked, 
"Then why did you tease me so much and pulled my hair?" He’d laugh and 
say, "In case I had no care for you, I wouldn’t do that." 

I said, "Bahman, maybe like our childhood you are making fun of me. I 
know you enjoy teasing me. That's fine, no objections. Tease me again but I 
know you love me. I know you teased me for love. You can even break my 
heart because my heart is now a resort for you and your kids. Ok, fine, as you 
wish, just come back, the kids and I miss you. We miss your beautiful black 
eyes, those strong wide shoulders, that tall stature of you which was fit for 
all outfits. 

I rose and gathered all the kids under my chador. Sajjad was happy to 
have Bahman's picture. Ali'd say, "Daddy has sent us flowers." Sahar would 
nag no more. The grave was full of flowers. The air was full of good smell, the 
same incense that Bahman loved. It cheered me up that Bahman was not 
lying down there. I thought I should not listen to or believe what was 
happening there. I should wait and be hopeful that Bahman returns. I said, 
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"Kids, let's go to our own house." Ali said, "Mommy, our house in Ahwaz?" I 
said, "No. We'll go to another house." Sajjad said, "Shall I bring daddy 
Bahman's picture?" I said, "Yes, bring it along." Sahar said, "Daddy has firstly 
sent his flowers and he'll come himself later? Mommy, when will he be back?" 

At my heart, I said to Bahman not long after you gone and the kids are 
asking for you. How can I manage to calm them for years? What shall I do 
with Saji? I heard my mother-in-law and Mitra and Rana's voice crying by the 
graveside. I thought how heavy and bitter this scene is. I could stand it no 
more. Uncle Mohammad was standing under a tree; dressed in black from 
neck to toe, crying. I said, "Would you take me home? I don't feel good. I 
forgot to take my pills last night. It hurts me standing here. I'll die." 

Uncle Mohammad grew nervous. He pointed to his car and said, "Get on 
till I find your mom." 

I had no idea where mom was and how she managed to get to the car. 
She hugged Sahar and took Sajjad's hand. We got on the car. I turned back 
and looked at the crowd and said, "Mommy, can we come to your house in 
Tehran for some time till we rent our own place." Mom was falling down for 
crying too much. Her chador was dirty and her face tired. She said, "Sweetie, 
you and your kids are most welcome." 

I thought it was great if I knew where Bahman was right then! A few 
moments later I was filled with a strange delight and thanked God that it's 
good that Bahman was not back, so he's not martyred. 

Mom sat at the back seat putting Sajjad and Sahar on her lap. Ali was 
staring out. The car would speed up. We passed the barren hot deserts and 
had a glimpse of the greenery of the city trees. Sajjad and Sahar were asleep 
on mom's lap. Mom opened Sahar's headband reading, "Oh Saint Roqayyeh" 
and gave it to Ali. Ali opened the window and took it out in the wind. The 
wind would blow it and swing it. 

I'd look at Ali from the side mirror. He was busy playing with the 
headband. Minutes later he closed the window and bent over forward. He 
fastened the headband on my forehead and kissed my head, I'd stretch my 
hand to get his hand from the back of the seat. He pressed it firmly and 
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suddenly burst out. Mom opened her arms and hugged AM. AM who had just 
burst out said, "Grandma, stay with us, mom grieves." 

I bent to take his hand again and pulled him forward. I put him with 
difficulty on my lap and kissed him. Ali put his head on my chest and said, 
"Mom, daddy Bahman won't come anymore. I dreamed." 

We were close to the Holy Shrine of Saint Ma'soumeh (pbuh). I 
remembered the day I was pregnant with Ali and I had a craving for prunes 
and raisin but we had no money. I pressed Ali to my chest and said, 
"Mohammad, would you please pull over, I'd like to buy the kids some stuff 
to eat." 

Uncle Mohammad pulled over and walked to the first shop. The kids had 
gotten up. Sahar and Sajjad got out of the car. They shouted, "Uncle 
Mohammad, candy, candy.” 

I remembered Bahman's words on that same day saying, "Lady Zahra may 
reward you." I opened the door and said, "Mommy, let's go and buy some 
stuff for Ali." 

The kids ran for the ice parlor. Sajjad would run and his gun was hopping 
up and down. I was afraid that Sahar's chador would twist around her foot 
and she'd stumble. Ali held me firmly with one hand and with the other 
would wipe his tears. I said, "Ali, stop crying. Daddy Bahman sees us and will 
get sad." He wiped his tears again and said, "Mommy, I dreamed he won't 
return again." 

I'd decided neither to listen nor to believe anyone and said, "Other than 
talking so, whenever you remember daddy murmur prayers for him, he'll also 
think about us. He doesn't want anything bad for us. He was always 
concerned for us. Now, let's go to buy some stuff." 

Ali wiped out his tears, looked around and said, "I wish daddy Bahman 
were here too! I can't eat without him." 

I'd hardly manage to control myself, so I whispered prayers for Bahman. 
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I remembered my mom's childhood memories, especially when her mom 
was dying; how beautifully she calmed her! I said, "AM, darling, daddy's with 
Saji not to miss us. Saji is also missing dad like us." 

AM said nothing. I was calmed and said, "Daddy with Saji, Mommy with 
you, deal?" AM looked at me, smiled and said, "Deal." 

I went along with mom to a shop whose big cups were full of nuts and 
bought some for AM. The kids were sitting at the metal table of an ice cream 
parlor and made room for us. Sajjad yelled, "Mom should sit by my side. 
Sahar screamed, "No way, by my side." 

I sat on an empty chair, Sajjad on one side and Sahar on the other. AM put 
Bahman's picture beside the chair. The cold wind of the ceiling fan would sit 
on our face and head. Uncle Mohammad was coming toward us with a tray 
of ice cream and local ices. Mom was stuffing the kids' pockets with nuts. I 
looked at AM who was muttering prayers. 




1- The holy city of Mashhad. From right: Uncle All's mom, Uncle All, 
My mother-in-law -having Roya in her arms, Uncle Mohammad. The 
kids from right: Bahman, Rahmat, and Alireza. 





3 - Uncle Deyrani, examining the patients in a village in 
Khorramshahr. 
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4 - Uncle Deyrani. 
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6 - Bahman in boy scout 
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8 - From right: Mohammad Ali Jahanbakhsh, Ahmad 
Bagherzadeh (Shariar's brother), Fereydoon Karimlou, Saeed 
Ghadaksaz, Pouria Jahed, Shariar Bagherzadeh, Flossein Nouri 
Ferdowsi Street, Khorramshahr 
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9 - Defending Khorramshahr 1980, one night before Shahriar's 
martyrdom, the one at the center having a piaque around his 
neck is Ahmad Bagheri and the first one in the left is Shahriar 
Bagherzadeh. Because there was no electricity or 
water, the boys had to undress out of the warm 



10 - Shahid Shahriar Bagherzadeh who was innocently 
martyred on October B, 1980 while defending Khorramshahr. 
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11- Shiraz, 1981, our first baby's birth (Aii), Bahman was back home 
after severei weeks. 


12 - Aii in his dad's arm. 
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B - From right: Bahman, Jamil Faezi-Bahman's Arab friend, 
Mahmoud Nourani (brother of the two martyrs, Rasoul and 
Abdolreza). 



14 - Shahid Seyyed Mohammad jahanara, the commander of 
Khorramshahr's Sepah (right), and Shahid Seyyed Abdolreza Mousavi- 
Uncle Sedigheh's husband (left). 
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15 - Khorramshahr's liberation, May 1982, Bahman standing by the 
wreckage of a downed warplane. 



16 - My mom and Uncle Ismail 
(Ismail Zamani). 
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19- Tehran 1984. From right: Grandpa and Uncle Ismail. 



20 - Qom, my mother-in-law's house, 1985. Sahar and All, Bahman 
and I, having baby Sajjad in my arms. 
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21- Qom, my mother-in-lav 
Naghmeh, My mom having Sajj; 

Naghmeh's son on h 
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23 - Khorramshahr, after liberation, by Karoon's side, winter 1985. 
From right: Ali, Atieh-Reza Bagheri's daughter, and Sahar. 




24 - Qom, my mother-in-law's house 1985. From right: Me and 
Sajjad, my mother-in-law, Bahman and Sahar. 
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25 - The same garden wherein we served many relatives on the 
occasion of Sajidah's birth. From right: My brother-in-law, 
Rahmat, Alireza, Saeed-Ali is sitting before him, Sheikh Fazel and 
his son Mohammad Fladi, Mansour-Bahman's friend, Bahman- 
Sajjad is before him. The last one in the left is a relative coming 
from Borazjan. 



26 - Qom, my mother-in-law's house. Sahar and Ali in a 
dishdasha. 
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28 - From right: Saeed-Sajjad is in his arms, Aii in dishdasha, 
Sahar is standing before him, Hamid-having Siavash, Naghmeh's son, 

in his arms. 
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30 - Faw 1986. Standing from right: Mr. Qasim Yasavoi's father, and 
Qasim Yasavoi. Sitting from right: Bahman and Nosrat Fazii. 
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32 - Ahwaz, a few months after Bahman's martyrdom 1988. 
From right: Somayyeh, Rahmat's daughter, Sahar is before her, 
my father-in-iaw who was stiii in biack, mourning for Bahman, 
Mohammad is on his iap, the same baby born a few days sooner 
than Sajidah, Fatemeh and Mahdi, Rahmat and Flaiimeh's kids. 
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33 - The photo released after Bahman's 
martyrdom. 



34 - Tehran, several years after Bahman's martyrdom, Sahar, 
Sajidah and Sajjad. 
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37 - My father-in-law's ID in the Foundation for the 
Imposed War's Migrants. 
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